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Alexander Graham Bell 
accidentally made the first 
telephone call after spill- 
ing acid on his clothes. He 
called to Mr. Watson to 
help him. Mr. Watson 
heard the call over the tele- 
phone in another room. 


7? 


“MR. WATSON, COME HERE, 
I WANT 


What readers get out of an encyclopedia 
is in direct proportion to what the editors 
put into it. At World Book, this principle 
is paramount: articles are illustrated with 
dramatic vignettes, as well as pictures, 
charts, maps, and diagrams to make learn- 
ing a memorable experience. The fact that 
Mr. Bell’s inherited interest in helping 
the hard of hearing led to the invention 
of the telephone becomes unforgettable. 
It’s human. So is World Book Encyclo- 
pedia. It is expressly designed to reward 
readers with the most for every moment 
spent in its pages. Select a subject—any 
subject—and see if you don’t agree that 
the World Book way is thoroughly in keep- 
ing with today’s pace and modern needs. 
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WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
The starting point for all searches 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORP. 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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BOOK WEEK ISSUE 


TEAM TEACHING AND THE CREATIVE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY: 
Jean E. Lowrie 

DETROIT CURRICULUM GUIDE FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL: Reviewed by Mary V. Gaver 

THE LiprARY IMAGE: A N2W PERSPECTIVE: Jeanne B. Hardendorff 

Wuat TO Buy First: Sidney L. Jackson and Elnora M. Portteus 

‘ . YOU TOKE ABOUT THE BooK.. .”: Robert H. Dumas 
Book Lists FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH Liprary: Sigrun MacDonald 
PARKINSON'S LAW AND THE Liprary: Bob Jones 
ADVANCEMENT IN THE LIBRARY PROFESSION: John F. Harve) 

“COMMODITY, FIRMNESS AND DELIGHT’: Vincent Werner and Harold Hacker 
A HALF MILLION DOoLLAR’s WORTH OF EXPERIENCE: |June Biermann 
PUTTING THE LIBRARY LAYOUT ON PAPER: John L. Gardner 
CHILDREN’S BooK WEEK 





REGULAR FEATURES 

TALKING Points: The Editor 

CURRENT REFERENCE Books: Frances ! 

WirHouT RESERVE: Jesse Shera 

THE PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES: Doris H. Moulton 

EXTENDING LIBRARY SERViCE: Gretchen Knief Schenk 

DiIsPLAYS FOR THE MONTH 

WLB BIOGRAPHIES—MARTIN MAYER: Evelyn Geller 
BEVERLY CLEARY: Evelyn Geller 


DEPARTMENTS 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 82 MEETINGS, ETC. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Waite for TMESE os... 0656. 


Cover by Bill Sokol (see page 142) 
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MORE ABOUT NLW: As we noted briefly last 
month, director John Robling of National Library 
Week has left NLW to accept appointment as 
Director of Company Relations for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc. His successor is Beryl L, Reubens, 
formerly Director of Public Affairs for Brandeis 
University, whose appointment as National Library 
Week director became effective on September 18. 

Reubens joined Brandeis in February, 1960, 
where he was responsible for formulation and 
execution of the University’s broad public relations 
program, and also served as adviser on policy. He 
was supervisor of the news and the publications 
bureaus, directing publicity and promotional ar- 
rangements for all major public events and the 
production of such publications as the University 
Catalogue, its Bulletin and Alumni Magazine. As 
coordinator of educational radio and television 
activities, Reubens was closely involved in the 
development of a number of notable programs, 
including the “Prospects of Mankind” series mod- 
erated by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Prior to his Brandeis appointment, Reubens was 
associated for thirteen years with the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, covering a wide range of 
publicity assignments. In 1955 he was named 
Manager of News and Public Affairs Publicity for 
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the CBS Television Network. He was responsible 
for the press and promotion on the network's cover- 
age of major national events including Presidential 
conventions and elections, as well as such outstand- 
ing information series as ‘Twentieth Century,” 
“See It Now,” “Small World,” “Face the Nation” 
and “CBS Reports.”” Before joining CBS, Reubens 
was assistant director of public relations for the 
National Council of Jewish Women and for Co- 
lumbia Records. 

A native of McKeesport, Pennsylvania, he re- 
ceived his bachelor of journalism degree from the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism in 
1940. During World War II, he served as a Field 
Artillery officer with the U. S. Army here and in 
the European Theatre. Reubens, who is 45, is 
married to the former Jacqueline Rothmann of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, and has three children. 

As Director of Company Relations for Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc., John Robling has respon- 
sibility for the company’s public, civic, consumer, 
and employee relations. He succeeds Herman 
Kogan, who resigned to complete several writing 
projects. 

Robling had been Director of National Library 
Week, which he organized, since 1957. This year 
5,000 communities in all parts of the United States 
are participating in this year-round reading and li- 
brary promotion program. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CAT- 
ALOGING PRINCIPLES being held in Paris Oct. 
9-18 will be presided over by Sir Frank Francis, 
K.B.C., Director and Principal Librarian of the 
British Museum, with Monsieur Paul Poindron, 
Chef du Service Technique, Direction des Biblio- 
théques de France, acting as his deputy. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS has announced the 
appointment of Louis Untermeyer as consultant in 
English poetry. Mr. Untermeyer’s one-year term 
begins this fall. He succeeds Richard Eberhart, 
who has returned to the faculty of Dartmouth 
College. As a consultant, Mr. Untermeyer, will 
advise the library on its collections, purchases and 
acquisitions. He will also supervise its poetry re- 
cording program and give at least one lecture. 


EVANS ON AUTOMATION: Luther H. Evans, 
formerly Librarian of Congress and Director Gen- 
eral of Unesco, has become director of an IBM- 
financed project at the National Education Associ- 
ation on the impact on education of automation 
and other technological developments. Dr. Evans, 
who recently completed a two-year study of U.S. 
Government libraries for the Brookings Institution, 
became director of the NEA project on June 1. 
The study, as outlined by the Library of Congress 
Information Bulletin, will be devoted ‘to problems 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Coming in the Fall- 
a tremendously expanded line 
of GOLDEN BOOKS 


for schools and libraries, in GOLDENCRAFT BINDING. 
30 new titles, including deluxe art books, history books 


and science books. Books for al/ ages and on all subjects. 
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Special Golden Books 


Giant Golden Books 





GOLDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ART. By 
ELEeANon C. Munro. This huge, daz- 
zling volume, will be $11.98 net. Ready 
in July, it offers a beautiful introduc- 
tion to the world of art for Junior and 
Senior High School students. 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR, illustrated 
by artist-correspondents who were 
there. Commentary by Ean: SCHENCK 
Miers. $11.98 net. Jr. & Sr. HLS. 


THE TREASURY OF THE AUTOMOBILE 

BIRDS OF THE WORLD 

Life’s TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE 

100,000 YEARS OF DAILY LIVING 


Deluxe Golden Books 


MAN AND POWER. By SPRAGUE DE 
Camp. The dramatic story of power, 
from ancient Egypt to modern America. 
August. $4.99 net. 5-High School. 


THE CANTERBURY TALES OF GEOFFREY 
CHAUCER. Special Edition for Young 
Readers with exquisite paintings by 
Gustaf Tenggren. August. $4.99 net. 
Grades 5-High School. 


Life’s THE WONDERS OF LIFE ON EARTH. 
By Saret Emat. Special Edition for 
Young Readers adapted from the 
$12.50 edition. Sept. $4.99 net. ‘srades 
5-High School. 


GOLDEN BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
Magnificent adaptation for young read- 
ers of best-selling American Heritage 
Picture History of the Civil War. Oct. 
$4.99 net. Grades 5-High School. 





THE GOLDEN BOOK OF BIOLOGY. By 
RosE WyLer and Geratp Ames. A 
Child’s Introduction to the Science of 
Life. Oct. $3.99 net. Grades 5-High 
School. 


WHEELS, SAILS AND WINGS. By Frep 
DIETRICH and SEYMOUR REIT. The 
story of transportation. August. $3.99 
net. Junior and Senior High Schools. 


Big Golden Books 


HILARY KNIGHT’S ABC BOOK. Written 
and illustrated by Himary Kwnicnr. 
Wonderful whimsy for the young set. 
August. $2.39 net. Grades K-2. 

CHI’ DREN IN THE JUNGLE. Translated 
by OLE Risom. Imaginative adventure 
story. August. $2.39 net. Grades K-3. 


Plus 


A new GOLDEN NATURE GUIDE 
in the new large format: GAMEBIRDS 


2 new BEGINNING READERS 


A new title in the 
AMERICAN HERITAGE JUNIOR LIBRARY 


3 new additions to the 
GOLDEN LIBRARY OF KNOWLEDGE 


5 enchanting fairy tale books 
A brand-new ROW PETERSON Basic 
Science Education title never published 
before, EVERYDAY ATOM 
And a new and different 16-volume 


reference encyclopedia for the 
lower grades 





For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Binding, 
write to GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Illustration from Madeline in London 


I'M TIRED OF LIONS 


Story and Pictures by ZHENYA GAY 

Small Leo wished he had been born some- 
thing else but changed his mind when he 
found that the handsome animal he saw in 
the pond was himself! Ages3to6 $2.50 


MISTER PENNY’S CIRCUS 


Story and Pictures by MARIE HALL ETS 

Kind Mr. Penny and his farm animals wel- 
come a runaway performing bear and a 
chimpanzee. Together they make their own 
wonderful circus. Ages4to7 $2.50 


MOMO’S KITTEN 


by MITsU and TARO YASHIMA 
Illustrated by Taro Yashima 
Momo finds a bedraggled kitten. As they 
grow together Momo learns, in taking re- 
sponsibility for her beloved pet, that pleas- 
ure multiplies. Ages4to7 $2.50 


COME AGAIN, PELICAN 


Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 

Ty and his old friend the pelican go fish- 
ing together and both make surprising 
catches. Beautiful pictures in brilliant sea- 
shore colors. Ages4to8 $3.00 


THE ABC HUNT 


Story and Photographs by 1SABEL GORDON 
Chris and Cathy find a noodle A in their 
alphabet soup, and so start a hunt for all 
the letters through Z. AgesSto8& $2.50 


MADELINE IN LONDON 


Story and Pictures by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
Madeline’s glorious ride with Pepito, the 
Spanish ambassador's son, on a “retired” 
black horse—his birthday gift from Miss 
Clavel’s twelve pupils. Ages Sto8 $3.50 


VIKING JUNIOR 
BOOKS 


@ 


OTTO IN AFRICA 


Story and Pictures by W1LLIAM PENE DU BOIS 
When Otto, the giant dog, was a gangling 
pup, he and his master saved a small city 
from an attack by Abou the Fierce and 
his bandits. Ages 5to8 $2.50 


ZIG-ZAG ZEPPO 


Story and Pictures by NATALIE HALL 

Zig-Zag comes to the rescue and at last 
is given his longed-for place in the World 
Famous Seven Zeppo Brothers Acrobatic 
Act. Jauntily told. Ages 5to9 $2.50 


ANGELINO AND THE 
BAREFOOT SAINT 


Story and Pictures by VALENTI ANGELO 

In finding a way to restore his favorite 
saint’s smile, Angelino brought about a 
lovely little Christmas miracle for the whole 
village. Ages 7toll- $2.75 


KITTEN ON THE KEYS 


Story and Pictures by MORGAN DENNIS 

A stray cat named Rusty is adopted by 
Tommy, whose father owns a shrimp boat 
in Florida. He and Tommy go shrimping 
and treasure hunting. Ages 7 to9 $2.25 


YOUNG VIKING OF BROOKLYN 


by HARRIETT H. CARR 

Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Fascinating details of Norwegian customs 
in America, as seen through the eyes of 
Eric, who lives in the Norwegian Chil- 
dren’s Home. Ages 7toll $2.75 


THE NOBLE DOLL 

by ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 

Illustrated by Leo Politi 

One of impoverished Dofia Amalia’s few 
possessions, a doll, and the faith of her 
young servant, solve their problems at 
Christmas. Ages7toll $3.00 





MISS HAPPINESS AND 
MISS FLOWER 


by RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Jean Primrose 

Nona, homesick in England, responds to a 
very powerful wish of two tiny Japanese 
dolls and in making a home for them she 
makes one for herself. Ages 8 to 10 $3.00 


THE PERIWINKLE STEAMBOAT 


Written and Illustrated by CLAY LANCASTER 
Adventures of Timmy on a vessel that can 
fly as well as sail, and his good company 
of animals and a captain “full of resource 
and sagacity.’ Ages 8to1l $2.50 


PETER’S MOOSE 


by HUGHIF CALL 

Illustrated by Robert MacLean 

Peter loves a starving baby moose back to 
life. Fully grown and weighing a ton, his 
troublesome pet finally justifies himself in 
an exciting rescue. Ages 8tol1l $3.00 


THE GAUCHO BOY 

by GEORGE OBLIGADO 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Nacho, a young Argentinian, and his 
grandfather, are saved from desperation 
by the boy’s friend, a vizcacha (sort of a 
largish chinchilla). Ages 8to12 $2.50 


THE TIGERS OF COMO ZOO 


Written and Illustrated by 

EDYTHE RECORDS WARNER 

Siberian tigers born in captivity have 
slight chance of survival. This is a fascinat- 
ing, detailed account of three cubs’ growth 
to adult tigerhood. Ages8to12 $2.50 


A PRESENT FROM PETROS 


by CLAIRE HUCHET BISHOP 

Illustrated by Dimitris Davis 

When Petros becomes the sole support of 
his family, a young American tourist helps 
so much he gives her a “most beautiful 
and unique” gift. Ages 8to12 $2.50 


A BRAND-NEW UNCLE 


Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 

Bard Smith and his wife, tired of too many 
children, solve their problems by adopting 
a ten-year-old uncle for their grandchil- 
dren! Ages 9to12 $3.00 


BECKY’S CHRISTMAS 


Written and Illustrated by TASHA TUDOR 

Delightful details of generations- -old pas- 
times and homemade surprises as Becky 
and her family and friends prepare for the 
holiday. Ages 9 toll $3.00 


DESMOND’S FIRST CASE 

by HERBERT BEST 

Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats 

Desmond, the dog-of-all-breeds, -and his 
master, Gus, solve the mystery of the miss- 
ing banker in a small town at county fair 
time. Ages 9to12 $2.50 


NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES 

by PETER C. ASBJORNSEN and JORGEN MOE 

Illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and 

Theodor Kittelsen 

Thirty-five stories, newly translated from a 

famous collection, appear for the first time 

in America with the original illustrations. 
Ages 9 up $5.00 


CARAVAN FROM TIMBUKTU 


by MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman 

High adventure in North Africa in the 
fourteenth century when Batu sets out 
with 60,000 other Moslems on a pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. Ages 10 to 13 $3.00 


SEVEN SIMEONS 


Written and Illustrated by 

BORIS ARTZYBASHEFF 

Are issue of the first N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Children’s Spring Book Festival Award 
(1937). An old Russian tale, exquisitely 
illustrated. Ages 9to13 $3.50 


YOUNG DEPUTY SMITH 
by DALE WHITE 
Illustrated by Charles Geer 
Tired of being big-brothered, runaway 
Willie learns from the Earps and Master- 
sons how fine brothers really are! 

Ages 10to 14 $2.75 


SEARCHERS OF THE SEA: 


Pioneers in Oceanography 

by CHARLES MICHAEL DAUGHERTY 

Illustrated by Don Miller 

Exciting stories of the men who explored 

the world’s oceans to discover shorelines, 

depths, and many forms of marine life. 
Jr. High School Age $3.00 


MARGARET'S STORY 


by AKE HOLMBERG 

Illustrated by Genia Wennerstrom 
When Margaret, an independent teen-ager, 
loses her parents, she insists on making 
her own place in the world. Rich details 
of Stockholm. High School Age $3.00 


ARROW IN THE SUN 


Written and Illustrated by CARL KIDWELL 

After many fierce battles, Prince Netzah 
avenges his father’s death and recaptures_ 
their lost kingdom. Vivid pictures of pre- 
Aztec Mexico. High School Age $3.50 


THE FIRST 3000 YEARS: 

Ancient Civilizations of the Tigris, 

Euphrates, and Nile River Valleys, and the 

Mediterranean Sea 

Written and Illustrated by Cc. B. FALLS 

A compact, superiatively readable intro- 

duction to a fascinating segment of “‘back- 

ground” history. Many fine maps in color. 
High School Age $6.00 


ST. JEROME AND THE LION 


by RUMER GODDEN 

Illustrated by Jean Primrose 

For the delight of everyone, a joyous re- 
telling in verse of the old legend of the 
saint who taught a lion humility. A beau- 
tiful gift book. All Ages $3.00 


Send for 


‘ree complete 

146-page illustrated catalogue. 
THE VIKING PRESS 

625 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N.Y. 
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confronting society and the schools as a result of 
rapid technological change. It is expected to pro- 
vide guidance to educators in how to prepare the 
new generation for greater excellence in the com- 
plex world of science and technology; how to re- 
train workers who have been thrown out of work 
by automation; how to organize educational pro- 
grams for on-the-job professional people who want 
to refresh their knowledge; and how to educate 
citizens for sensible and constructive use of leisure 
time.’ 

Arthur S. Flemming, former Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
who recently became president of the University of 
Oregon, will head a group of advisors representing 
teachers, scientists, government, industry, labor, and 
ether groups interested in education in relation to 
automation. 


NON-BULLFIGHT LOVERS: Irked by a report 
from Madrid that a matador-devotée of Ernest 
Hemingway intends to memorialize the writer by 
dedicating the death of two bulls to his memory, 
a Cedar Grove, New Jersey, couple have initiated 
what they think is a more fitting tribute. Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Turkenkopf sent a check to the 
Friends of the Cedar Grove Library to start an 
Ernest Hemingway Memorial Library Fund. They 
urged friends and neighbors to follow suit, and 
hope the idea will take hold with friends of librar- 
ies across the nation. 


NATIONAL BOOK COMMITTEE: The addition 
of three new members to the Awards Advisory 
Committee for the National Book Awards has been 


announced by Emerson Greenaway, chairman of the 
National Book Committee, which administers the 


awards. The new members are: Glendy Culligan, 
book editor of the Washington Post & Times- 
Herald; Maurice Dolbier, New York Herald Trib- 
une book reviewer and literary columnist; and 
Chandler B. Grannis, associate editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly. Chairman of the 20-member advisory 
committee is Gilbert W. Chapman, president of 
the New York Public Library. 


THE CAREER OF FRITS DONKER DUYVIS, the 
Dutch documentalist, was terminated by his death 
on July 9, after a long illness, at Wassenaar, the 
Netherlands. Donker Duyvis was born in Indo- 
nesia in 1894. He became a chemical engineer and 
was associated with the Netherlands Patent Office 
in the post-World War.I period. He was a founder 
of the Nederlandsch Institut voor Documentatie en 
Registratuur in 1921, secretary of the International 
Commission on Decimal Classification beginning in 
1924, secretary-general of the International Feder- 
ation of Documentation from 1928 until his retire- 
ment, and director of the Revue de la Documen- 
tation from its beginning in 1934. 

“By many,” said an appreciation in Library of 
Congress’ Information Bulletin, “Donker Duyvis 
was regarded as the last of the great pioneers of 
documentation, who combined in his own person 
the continuity with Paul Otlet and Henri LaFon- 
taine and their aspirations for the establishment of 
a universal bibliographical repertory. If it was 
Otlet who first really understood that classification 
lies at the very heart of all docuinentation, it was 
Donker Duyvis who translated this realization into 
daily practice, for it was he who, in a sense, carried 
the Universal Decimal Classification for more than 
35 years.... That [the term] documentation .. . 
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is well understood and commonly used today is in 
large measure due to [his} unceasing efforts,’ 
working through the Fédération Internationale de 
Documentation. 


DEATH OF EUGENIA BECKER, CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIAN: Mrs. Eugenia M. Becker, head of 
the children's extension department of St, Louis 
County Libriry, died of cancer in early June. She 
held important library posts in the St. Louis area 
for more thin 40 years, joining the new St. Louis 
County Libri:ry District in 1947. 


SEATTLE W/ORLD'S FAIR: From David Clift, 
Executive D:rector of ALA and Irving Lieberman, 
Director of ‘he University of Washington's School 
of Librarian;hip, comes announcement of contract 
signing for :he use of floor space for the Library 
of the Futuce which is to be part of the 1961 
Seattle World’s Fair (see April 1961 WLB, page 
582). 

Mr. Lieberman is Chairman of the Association's 
Advisory Committee that has developed plans for 
the Library of the Future Exhibit. Joseph Becker 
of Washington, D.C. has served as Coordinator of 
the plans fo. the Exhibit. Designing the Exhibit 
for ALA will be Daniel, Mann, Johnson, and 
Mendenhall, Inc., of Los Angeles, California. 

Members «of the ALA Advisory Committee from 
Washington State are: Marion A, Milszewski, Di- 
rector of Lbraries, University of Washington; 
Maryan E. Feynolds, State Librarian, Washington 
State Library; Bernard Poll, Children’s Librarian, 
King County: Public Library; Mrs. June Thurston, 
Librarian, Yakima Valley Regional Library and 
Past Presidert of the Washington Library Associ- 
ation, and W’illard O. Youngs, Librarian, Seattle 
Public Library. 

Other members of the national ALA Advisory 
Committee are: Burton Atkinson, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Frances N. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College 
of Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Emerson Green- 
away, Philadelphia Free Library; Katharine Harris, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; Robert Hayes, Ad- 
vanced Systens Information Company, Los An- 
geles; Foster. E. Mohrhardt, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture library, Washington, D.C.; Andre S. 
Nielsen, Pub ic Library, Evanston, Ill.; Francis R. 
St. John, Public Library, Brooklyn; Ralph R. Shaw, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity; Mort.mer Taube, Documentation Incorpo- 
rated, Washiagton, D.C.; Carolyn I. Whitenack, 
library and audio-visual education, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Ind. 


ete. 


BEB BSB BRB RB BBB BBS BS 
FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS UNDER LSA were 


summarized by the director of its administering 
body, John G. Lorenz, as the plan got off to its 
second five years. Said Mr. Lorenz, who is Director 
of the Library Services Branch of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

In the firstiyear of the Library Services Act only 
36 states participated. Now all fifty states, Puerto 
Rico, the Virzin Islands and Guam, supply library 
services to ruval areas. 

‘Continued on page 88) 
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CAREERS... 





a. 


What 0 cing and 
Cuutop Ge INTERESTS 


A career is not just the job we have selected . .. it is our whole way of lite, 
affecting everything we do from childhood to old age... from morning to 
night. Therefore, it is important that young people start early to plan their 
lives. Even the sixth-grader daydreams about his future and those in a posi- 
tion to guide him should be prepared to give all the help possible. 


No problem facing American youth is more complex . . . no decision more 
important . . . than the wise choice of a career from among the 22,000 dif- 
ferent kinds of jobs available. 


CAREERS is such an important subject that it merits a feature article 
in the AMERICAN EDUCATOR Encyclopedia by one of the country’s foremost 
authorities— Dr. Walter M. Lifton, Director of Guidance Publications and 
Services, Science Research Associates. This comprehensive article offers 
practical help and guidance ranging from an evaluation of personal prefer- 
ences, aptitudes and skills . . . to qualifications and requirements . . . the 
need for workers . . . opportunities for advancement . . . graded bibliography. 


Dr. Lifton’s article has been reprinted in full. To obtain it send 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 
(See news item on page 148) 


Prospective doctoral candidates, you apes obtain information about our new 
Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship by writing to Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean, 
School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
eneyelopedia 





THE TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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In 1956, there were 319 counties without librar- 
ies. Now there are only about 200. 

The federal contribution was $2,050,000 in 
1957; $5 million in 1958; $6 million in 1959; 
$7,431,000 in 1960; and $7,506,000, the full 
amount authorized under the Act, in fiscal 1961. 

The nationwide program to expand library serv- 
ice to rural areas has now grown to an expenditure 
of about $20 million annually—more than $7 mil- 
lion in federal funds; more than $9 million in 
state funds; and about $4 million in local funds. 

The first book on the working of the law was 
published in July. It is: Public Libraries for Every- 
one by Hawthorne Daniel (whose biography ap- 
peared in WLB for June 1960, page 735). Subtitle 
of the book is: “A profile of the perfect adminis- 
tration of public funds—the story of the National 
Library Services Act.” 

For an earlier appraisal of gains under LSA, 
see “LSA’s Fourth Year” in April 1961 WLB's 
“The Month at Random,” page 592. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIALS: The Periodicals 
Committee, Social Science Group, New York Chap- 
ter, SLA, announces that orders are now being 
accepted for “Social Science Serials in Special 
Libraries in the New York Area”: a selected list. 
Checks for $3.50, made out to Philip Rappaport, 
Chairman, Periodicals Committee, must accompany 
orders and should be mailed to New York State 
Department of Labor Libraries, 80 Center Street, 
New York 13, N.Y. Only one printing of 800 
copies will be made. 





photographed by George Zimbel for Redbook 


The cover shown above is from the 4th annual 
report of Nationa! Library Week, recently released. 
The imaginatively illustrated report confirms earlier 
assessments of the Week's growth and continuing 
achievements [see May WLB, page 682 and June 
page 751] and tells of library legislation, funds 
raised and other evidences of increased concern for 


libraries which grew out of NLW's continuing year- 


round emphasis. 


DECIMAL C..ASSIFICATION MEETINGS: Ben- 
jamin A. Custer editor of the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, reports as follows: 

The Decim:! Classification Editorial Policy Com- 
mittee held it; spring 1961 meeting at the Library 
of Congress cn April 14-15; this was preceded by 
a joint meeting of the members of the Committee 
with the directors of Forest Press, Inc., and repre- 
sentatives of ‘he Library of Congress. 

At these m--etings, both of which were presided 
over by EPC Chairman Wyllis E. Wright, it was 
reported that: (1) sales of both Edition 16 and 
Abridged Edi:ion 8 of the Dewey Decimal Classi- 
fication have »een gratifying, and sales abroad ex- 
cellent; (2) two more translations are under con- 
sideration, at, Italian one for the Bibliografia 
Nazionale Ita:iana and a French one sponsored by 
Unesco; (3) the Decimal Classification Office is 
expanding its coverage of children’s books to in- 
clude all juvenile titles in English for which Li- 
brary of Cons ress cards are printed, except fiction, 
picture-books, “easy” books; and these are being 
classified acco-ding to the 8th abridged edition of 
DC, with eac:: number prefixed by a “‘j.” 

It was decided (1) that the Committee recom- 
mend to the »ublisher that the Manual, as it has 
been known heretofore, be entitled Guide to the 
Use of the C:ewey Decimal Classification, and be 
published lati in 1961 if possible (since the text 
will be completed about midsummer); (2) that 
hereafter Dec’mal Classification Additions, Notes, 
and Decisions show by formalized notes the reloca- 
tions from Elition 16 to Edition 17 rather than 
those from Editions 14 and 15 to 16; (3) that 
certain modit:cations, which will in any case be 
beneficial to nost DDC users, be made to bring 
the Dewey Decimal Classification closer into line 
with the Univ-rsal Decimal Classification; (4) that, 
to the extent that time permits, other “preferred” 
schedules be made for Edition 17 in addition to 
that for Psyctiology, the preparation of which had 
already been approved; (5) that in Edition 17 
relocations from Edition 16 be shown in the tables, 
but not in the index except by a symbol] directing 
the user to consult the tables for detailed infor- 
mation. 

One matter of concern to the Committee is the 
misconception, which appears to exist in some quar- 
ters, that the Uibrary of Congress controls editorial 
policy of the Dewey Decimal Classification. The 
Library does not, in fact, participate in the making 
of policy decisions as to the content of the Classi- 
fication, except to the ~ ent that it is represented 
by one person on the niue-member Decimal Classi- 
fication Editorial Policy Committee. The Library's 
responsibility is to implement the decisions of the 
Committee. The Library, the Committee, and the 
Forest Press join in wanting the best possible DC. 


LIBRARIES AND COPYRIGHT: Copyright Lau 
Revision, the 174-page report of the Register of 
Copyrights on the much-needed general revision 
of American copyright law, was submitted to Con- 
gress by its librarian, L. Quincy Mumford, in July. 
The report, printed for the use of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, is available for 4¢¢ from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C, It 
should be in every library. 

In transmitting the report to Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House, Mr. Mumford noted that 
the Copyright Office of the Library of Congress 
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Here’s why Collier’s unlocks more information-faster 


Volume 20 is unique—the only index and 
bibliography complete in itself. It helps 
make Collier’s the most useful encyclo- 
pedia on your shelves. 

The index alone contains over 400,000 entries. 
In a matter of seconds you are led to text 
information, maps, charts—and even bibli- 
ographical material. It is the most complete 
index of any encyclopedia. 

The bibliography groups together a wealvh 
of supplementary reading. Practically ev. rv 
one of its 10,000 titles is in English, in print, 
and easily available. 

All the titles in Collier’s bibliography are 


graded for use. This tells which books you can 
recommend to youngsters and which to adults. 
Another time-saver for busy librarians. 

This remarkable Bibliography-Index is 
only one of the features that make Col. er’s 
so useful. Others include completeness, up-to- 
date coverage, unquestioned authority. 

They help explain why, in a recent survey, 
librarians reported that Collier’s is used more 
often than the next two senior sets combined. 

For a free descriptive brochure write to- 
day to Collier’s Encyclopedia, Dept. A-3, 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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has, in the past few years, published 34 studies on 
various aspects of copyright law, that the studies 
have been widely circulated and discussed, and that 
these investigations and opinions form the basis of 
the present report on “important issues to be con- 
sidered and tentative recommendations for their 
solution in a general revision of the law’’ (title 17 
of the United States Code). 

The Register of Copyrights, Abraham L. Kamin- 
stein, writes in his preface that the U.S. copyright 
statute, first enacted in 1790, has gone through 
three general revisions—in 1831, 1870, and 1909. 
The act of 1909 is still essentially the law today. 
“It seems unnecessary,” Mr. Kaminstein continues, 
“to dwell at length upon the changes in technology 
during the last half century that have affected the 
operation of the copyright law. Commercial radio 
and television were unknown in 1909. Motion 
pictures and sound recordings were in a rudimen- 
tary stage. New techniques for reproducing printed 
matter and recorded sounds have since come into 
use... . A large body of judicial interpretation 
and business practice has grown up around the 
present statute. This has done much to adapt the 
law to changing conditions, but its adaptability is 
limited. In many respects, the statute is uncertain, 
inconsistent, or inadequate in its application to 
present-day conditions.” 

The report is not intended as the final word on 
copyright revision. Its purpose is to pinpoint the 
issues and to stimulate public discussion. Asking 
that “‘all persons and groups concerned with copy- 
right” forward “their detailed comments and sug- 
gestions to the Copyright Office,” Mr. Kaminstein 
says “their views in support of or opposition to 
our tentative recommendations will be given seri- 
ous consideration in the next step in the general 
revision program—the drafting of a bill for intro- 
duction in the Congress.” 


PHOTOCOPYING: Of most immediate concern to 
librarians are the report's recommendations on 
photocopying. The question of how far a library 
may go in supplying copies of copyrighted material 
for research purposes has not been decided in the 
courts, the report notes, and many librarians and 
researchers feel that this uncertainty has hampered 
research. The development of photocopying de- 
vices has added new dimentions to the problem, 
making it possible to supply copies of any work 
to so many individuals as to diminish the copyright 
owner's market. As a general premise, it is recom- 
mended that photocopying should not be permitted 
where it would compete with the publisher's mar- 
ket. But a library should be permitted to supply: 
a single photocopy when only a small part of a 
work is required, and the applicant states in writ- 
ing that he wants it solely for his own research; 
a single copy of an entire publication when the 
applicant states in writing that the work is out of 
print. Where the work bears a copyright notice, 
the library must say so on the photocopy. 

The report also advoca:es, ir: line with the doc- 
trine of “fair use,” that -ep.cduction by a library 
of a portion of a work to replace part of a damaged 
copy should be allowed. 


UNPUBLISHED WORKS: Also of special interest to 
librarians are recommendations concerning the con- 
troversial question of unpublished manuscripts 
placed in libraries. The report says that when “the 
holder of manuscripts has made them accessible to 
the public in a library they are no longer private 
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in fact. We believe they should then be available 
for scholarly use.” It is recommended therefore 
that, under these conditions, ‘a library or other 
archival institution . should be permitted to 
supply any applicant with a single copy of the 
manuscript for his use in research’’; that the manu- 
script should be subject to “fair use’ (which in- 
cludes quotation for specific purposes); and that 
it should go into the public domain when it is 
50 years old and has been in the institution for 
more than 10 years, unless the owner has registered 
a copyright claim which is still in effect. [Some 
librarians have opposed such a move, fearing that 
it might discourage owners of manuscripts from 
placing them in libraries.} 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS: Perhaps the most dra- 
matic of the report's recommendations is the pro- 
posal that the maximum duration of copyright be 
extended from 56 to 76 years. Other proposals 
would enable authors to voluntarily copyright their 
works before publication; would extend protection 
to “any new forms or media that may be devel- 
oped”; would make it clear that pictorial, graphic, 
sculptural and architectural works of art are all 
copyrightable; would extend protection to choreo- 
graphic works and eventually to sound recordings; 
would simplify present requirements for notice of 
copyright; would preserve the present system of 
deposit and registration, but eliminate the provi- 
sion that failure to register forfeits copyright; 
would extend protection to foreign authors, giving 
the President authority to withhold application of 
the statute in the case of particular countries; would 
allow the Register of Copyrights to prepare cata- 
logs of registrations “in such form and with such 
content as he may determine’; and much else. 


MICROFORM DEVELOPMENTS: Full-size copies 
of images on micro-opaque cards can now be made 
directly from the cards, according to the Microcard 
Reader Corporation, West Salem, Wis. Their newly 
developed Microcard Copier, which weighs about 
as much as an electric typewriter, and is roughly 
the same shape, uses a diffusion transfer process 
to make 81.” x 11” positive copies from the images 
on micro-opaque cards. It costs $950. 

The Recordak Reader-Printer, announced with- 
out indication of price by the Recordak Corpora- 
tion, 415 Madison Avenue, NYC, claims “fast and 
easy operation” as a microfilm reader, and “push- 
button ease” as a printer. It operates with 16mm 
or 35mm film in roll form, in aperture cards, or 
in card-size film jackets. Photoprints are said to 
cost about 9c each and to take apout 45 seconds 
to prepare on roll paper which is contained in the 
machine and delivered cut to size (84%" x11”). 


PATTERNS IN THE USE OF BOOKS IN LARGE 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES by Herman H. Fussler 
and Julian L. Simon—hased on a study financed by 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc.—has been 
issued in a privately distributed preliminary edition 
by the University of Chicago. The detailed edition 
probably precedes an abridged and less technical 
report contemplated for general distribution later. 

Briefly, the report is concerned with the latitude 
which large research libraries might have in the 
organization and accessibility of their book collec- 
tions. It attempts to answer some of the problems 
raised by vast expansion of research collections, by 
the increasing inaccessibility of information which 
results, and by the increasing cost of maintaining 
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New SCHEN er 
books for 
young readers 


Marcia Brown 
e ONCE A MOUSE 


Illus. by the author. A vigorous retelling of an 
ancient Indian fable—woodcuts in 2 colors. 
Ages 4-10 October 


Melvern Barker 
e SHIPSHAPE BOY 


Illus. by the author. Little Tom learns to be 
shipshape aboard a tugboat. 
Ages 4-7 October $2.75 


Norman Bate 
e WHAT A WONDERFUL MACHINE 
IS THE SUBMARINE 


Illus. by the author. Traces the development of 
man’s attempts to travel underwater. 
Ages 4-8 October $2.75 


Adrienne Adams 


e THUMBELINA 


By Hans Christian Andersen. Thumbelina comes 
vividly to life in exquisite drawings. 
Ages 5-9 October $3.50 


Louise Lee Floethe 


e THE FISHERMAN AND HIS BOAT 


Illus. by Richard Floethe. An exciting day in 
the life of a Florida fisherman. 
Ages 5-19 September $2.95 


Virginia Kahl and 
Edith Vacheron 
e ENCORE HENRI! AnD 
MORE ABOUT HENRI! 


Illus. by Virginia Kahl. Henri and Michel are 
back in an English and a French version. 
Ages 6-9 October $2.75 each 


Leo Politi 
e PEDRO EL ANGEL 
DE LA CALLE OLVERA 


Illus. by the author. One of Leo Politi’s most 
popular stories translated into Spanish. 
All ages October $2.50 


Illustration from Once a Mouse 


Alice E. Goudey 
e HERE COME THE DOLPHINS! 


Illus. by Garry MacKenzie. Describes the life 
cycle of the dolphin and his habits, 
Ages 6-10 October $2.75 


Nan Hayden Agle 
e MAKON AND THE DAUPHIN 


Illus. by Robert Frankenberg. A young Indian 
boy is taken from the New World to France. 
Ages 8-11 September $2 


Robert McCaig 
THAT NESTER KID 


Drawings by Jsseph Papin. Excitement and 
suspense in Montana about 1896. 
Ages 9-13 October $2.95 


Dola de Jong 
THE LEVEL LAND 


Drawings by Peter Spier. Portrays the courage 
of a Dutch family in the early days of the war. 
Ages 10 and up September $2.95 


Jeanne Carbonnier 
ABOVE ALL A PHYSICIAN 


Fascinating biography of Thedphile Laennec, 
inventor of the stethoscope. 
Older boys and girls September $2.95 


Adrien Stoutenburg and 
Laura Nelson Baker 
BELOVED BOTANIST 

The Story of Carl Linnaeus 


Excellent biography of the man who laid the 
foundations for modern systemic botany. 
Older boys and girls September $2.95 


Frances Hodgson Burnett 
RACKETTY-PACKETTY HOUSE 
AND OTHER STORIES 


Illus. by Harold Berson. Three delightful stories 
of the 1880’s and 1890's. 
All ages September 


* Scribner Durable Binding 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


Order Department: Vreeland Avenue, Totowa, New Jersey 
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collections with equal accessibility to all items at 
all times, Thus it centers much of its attention on 
the possibilities of organizing the research library's 
most infrequently used holdings in some form of 
compact storage. 

A major concern—with some encouraging proce- 
dures described—is the question of how to identify 
infrequently used books for storage; particularly 
how to predict future use. Another of the report's 
concerns is evaluation of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of compact storage for large research 
libraries in monetary and other terms. Such pos- 
sible disadvantages as delayed accessibility and 
denial of browsing are discussed and procedures 
are described for estimating costs of storage and 
of transferring books to storage. 

The attempt has been to generalize the findings 
of the study so as to extend their usefulness beyond 
the University of Chicago Library. There has been 
verification of sample-derived rules for prediction 
by testing in other libraries; and there is descrip- 
tion of prediction patterns which might be of use 
to other libraries with long, brief, or no records 
of the use of books in their collection. Thirteen 
appendixes elaborate the methodology used in vari- 
ous aspects of the investigation. 


SCI-TECH SEARCHING SERVICE: In coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce's Office of 
Technical Services, Library of Congress’ Science 
and Technology Division has initiated an inexpen- 
sive service whose purpose is to provide compre- 
hensive, quick searches and bibliographies of sci- 
entific and technical literature. At a fee of $8 an 
hour, LC-Department of Commerce will offer sub- 
scribers the Current Awareness Bibliography Serv- 
ice and the Retrospective Bibliography Service. As 
the search service is set up, LC’s science and tech- 
nology collections and the Department of Com- 
merce’s translations, Government patents, and do- 
mestic technical reports can be searched separately 
or together. 

Request forms, and more details, can be obtained 
from: Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Also of interest is a survey of the world’s scien- 
tific and technical serial publications being con- 
ducted by Library of Congress’ Science and Tech- 
nology Division with the support of the National 
Science Foundation, The survey has as its objec- 
tives: compilation of a bibliography of sources on 
scientific and technical serials and—based on a 
study of these sources—a count of the current 
serial titles of the world by country and by subject. 

In pointing out the distinction between this study 
and such publications as the World List of Scien- 
tific Periodicals (1952) and Unesco’s 1956-1957 
study, Statistics of Newspapers and Other Periodi- 
cals, LC states that the present study will serve as 
a source both for information on the most recently 
published bibliographies of scientific serials and 
for a verifiable statistical count based on these 
sources. 

Charles M. Gottschalk, head of the Reference 
Section of the Science and Technology Division, 
will direct the one-year study. Publication of pre- 
liminary results is anticipated in the first months 
of 1962. 


FINES IN DENVER: The experience of Denver 


Public Library from a recent boost of overdue book 
fines is in direct contrast to that of some other 
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libraries. The number of overdue books dropped 
abruptly by half when fines were raised from two 
to five cents a day. 

Money collected from fines meanwhile increased 
—to $4,185 for one sample month this year, as 
opposed to $3,617 in the same month last year. 
Since these funds are deposited in the city’s Gen- 
eral Fund, the main savings to the Library has been 
in the smaller job of mailing out notices for over- 
due books. (Last year 102,827 such notices went 
out, at a combined postage cost of $5,488.79, not to 
mention staff time spent in preparing the notices). 


CHANGES AT BOWKER: With its September 
i5th issue, Junior Libraries became School Library 
Journal—a change based on the magazine's feeling 
that the word “Junior,” to most people, refers to a 
young person, and that a magazine with this word 
in its title is automatically taken to be one ad- 
dressed to young people rather than to those who 
serve young people. School Library Journal's new 
title reflects the fact that its main audience is in 
the schools—and has been chosen for the initial 
impact it will have in that field. 

School librarians, supervisors and others in the 
educational field account for nearly 90 per cent of 
the circulation of School Library Journal as a sepa- 
rate publication, and the majority of librarians 
working with children and young people in public 
libraries reportedly see it as a part of the parent 
magazine, Library Journal, and probably think of it 
by that title. The new name, says the publication, 
“does not imply that we are narrowing our field 
or our vision, or that we shall be restricting content 
to school library matters only. . . . School Library 
Journal will continue to serve the interests of those 
librarians working in public libraries as well as 
school librarians.” 

Also from Bowker comes news that editor Mar- 
garet Saul of School Library Journal, will shortly 
relinquish the SLJ editorship to become educational 
research director for the Bowker Company. In this 
position she will plan and direct research on a 
number of educational and other projects the com- 
pany is considering developing in the future. She 
will take up her new duties as soon as a successor 
is found for her as editor. 

School Library Journal, under its former title, 
Junior Libraries, started publication as a separate 
periodical in September 1954. It also appears as a 
section of the mid-month issues of Library Journal. 

Miss Saul succeeded the first editor of Junior 
Libraries, Gertrude Wolff, in August 1955, and has 
edited the magazine during,a period of great 
growth and change. In the past five years, the 
periodical has more than doubled in size and 
circulation. 


Margaret 
Saul 
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*Special from Van Nostrand 
2 new, popular-interest craft books 


Complete By Barbara J. Zarbock. With great enthusiasm for materials, 
Book color, the work and final achievement, the author has written 

an invaluable guide to an exciting craft. Intended for a wide- 

of range of people — housewives, businessmen, retired couples, 
children, convalescents, the physically-handicapped — its expert 

Rug instruction for the beginner insures success, and beautiful de- 
signs will delight the experienced craftsman. Discussions cover 

every aspect of materials and techniques. 69 photographs and 


© 
Hooking drawings, 23 in full color. $6.75 


Arts 


and By Kathryn Holley Seibel. 20 magnificent color illustrations 


C +e and 82 photographs, and step-by-step instructions inspire and 
rarrs assist the beginner who wants to create home decorations, inter- 
2 pretive arrangements, and competitive pieces for shows. Mate- 
or rials used are inexpensive and handy: paper, wood, metal cans, 

FI rice, corn, egg shells, clay, straw, grain, and cornhusks. Final 
ower projects include figures, mobiles, mosaics, and dozens of decora- 


tive objects. Useful, practical for every flower arranger, arts and 


Arrangers crafts teacher, and Junior leader. $5.95 


Dp. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander St., Princeton, N. J. 
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GLASS FLOORING FAILS: Boston Public Li- 
brary reports an accident which will be of immedi- 
ate concern in libraries: 

On July 14, a stack attendant jumped from a 
chair in a glass-floored bookstack aisle and plunged 
through the floor on which he was working, and 
through the one next below it, for a total drop of 
exactly alike, one failed at 1165 pounds, a second 
level below stopped his fall. Although the young 
man’s injuries were not critical, they were serious 
enough for the Library to close all glass-floored 
areas of the bookstacks, and to ask its firm of 
consulting engineers to have tests of the floor panels 
made immediately. 

The engineers’ report notes that the glass panels 
will hold static loads of considerable size. There 
was wide variation, in this respect, between one 
sample and another. Of three panels, apparently 
exactly alike, one failed at 1165 pounds, a second 
at 1735 pounds, a third at 2665 pounds. A fourth, 
a replacement of an original panel, failed at 985 
pounds static load. 

The tests of impact strength were especially sig- 
nificant, “Although the panels will safely carry the 
static loading of the loaded carts used to carry 
books,” the engineers said, “they are unsafe against 
impact that may result from a person falling or 
jumping one foot or more.”’ Not surprisingly, the 
engineers recommended that the glass flooring, in 
use 43 years, be replaced by steel or concrete. 


SOVIET CITIZENS have access to almost four 
times as many public library books as are available 
in the United States, the United Nations has re- 
ported. The Soviet Union also reported the highest 
museum attendance. 

The Soviet Union had 752,604,000 library books 
available in 1958 compared with 200,000,000 in the 
United States. Britain was third with 71,000,000. 

These figures, the most recent available, are con- 
tained in a publication of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Basic 
Facts and Figures: International Statistics Relating 
to Education, Culture and Mass Communication 
($3). 

An introduction to the publication notes that 
nations often use “widely different definitions and 
qualifications” in compiling statistics. For this 
reason, it cautions against drawing conclusions. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE TRANSLATION AT 
60,000 WPH: The development of a test pro- 
duction system to translate one language into an- 
other by means of electronic computer at the rate 
of 60,000 words per hour has been announced by 
Machine Translation Inc. of Washington, D.C. At 
a press demonstration of the system—called the 
Unified Transfer System (UTS)—an article from 
the Russian newspaper Pravda was translated into 
English at 60,000 words per hour. Part of this 
article was also translated into German. 

Mrs. Lukjanow, 40, inventor and developer of 
the system, revealed that the UTS system has been 
designed for use on general purpose computers 
and is suitable for translation Pps language into 
another as long as one language is an Indo- 
European tongue. She announced that a full pro- 
duction system will be ready within a year. At that 
time, the translation speed will be increased to over 
150,000 words per hour using the IBM 7090 com- 
puter. She predicted the system may be able to 
translate one million words per hour when used on 
IBM's new STRETCH computer. 
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Mrs. Lukjanow pointed out that the present test 
model incorporates only 50 per cent of the lingu- 
istic rules, yet still produces a highly acceptable 
translation, The remaining linguistic rules have 
been prepared and will be phased into the final 
production system. 

She noted the significance of the UTS develop- 
ment by relating these facts: 


1. Less than 10% of the scientific and technical 
data from Russia is available to U.S. scientists. 


It is estimated by the House Space and Aero- 
nautics Committee that there are only 1,000 
professional Russian translators in this country 
and 80% are 60 years of age or over. A skilled 
person translates only 400 words per hour, 


In the intelligence field, the need for translation 
is acute. A report of a Congressional Commit- 
tee indicates that U.S. intelligence organizations 
translate only .09 of one per cent of Soviet 
publications and literature. If translation was 
limited to critical information only, it would 
necessitate the translation of 250 million words 
every month. This would require a 50-fold ex- 
pansion of present government and private 
translation services. 

Notice of the launching of the first Soviet satel- 
lite, including the frequencies of transmission, 
was published in a leading Soviet aviation pub- 
lication several months before the Sputnik was 
actually launched, but the event was not 
brought to the attention of U.S. officials, because 
the article was translated only several months 
after the launching. 

This two-way machine translation system will 
make possible the translation and distribution 
of American textbooks and publications in 
underdeveloped countries, where Soviet-trans- 
lated publications at present have little com- 
petition. 


Mrs, Lukjanow—who has been working on the 
problem for six years—said Machine Translation 
Inc. now has a computerized Russian-English dic- 
tionary of over 5,000 Russian words and their 


32,000 English meanings. By July 1, 1962, the 
dictionary will have been expanded to 50,000 Rus- 
sian words and over 300,000 English meanings. 
She stated that Machine Translation Inc. hopes to 
translate, print and distribute Pravda and other 
Russian newspapers in the country on the same day 
they are published in Russia. The distribution of 
these publications would be limited to government 
agencies, universities and the press, she said. 


AASL TWO-YEAR REPORT: These highlights 
come from the 1959-1961 report of Mary V. Gaver, 
chairman of the Standards Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, who says “the 
achievements listed here are cited as evidence of 
what has been happening in the improvement of 
school libraries, but are not claimed in any sense 
as the result of the work of the Standards Commit- 
tee alone.” 

The report is based on accounts submitted by 
committee members in the states, like one from 
Maryland which says: “What is impossible to 
evaluate is the vigor and enthusiasm with which 
school librarians are responding to what one of 
them has called ‘This Year of the Library.’ ’The 
state reports, Miss Gaver says, show: 

1. A tremendous increase in awareness of the 
school library contribution to education on the part 


(Continued on page 98) 
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IMPORTANT NEW ART BOOKS FROM HARRY N. ABRAMS, INC. 
to be published in the fall of 1961 


PICASSO: BULLS AND BULLFIGHTERS 


BY LUIS MIGUEL DOMINGUIN AND GEORGES BOUDAILLE. 
A remarkable facsimile reproduction of three sketch- 
books of bulls and bullfighters of the master’s 
latest period. 176 pages, 10% x 14%”. 136 drawings; 
32 in fuil color. Pub. date Oct. 15. price $25.00 


EARLY CHRISTIAN ART 

BY W. F. VOLBACH. A re-evaluation of art in the 
centuries between late Roman times and the Middle 
Ages. 232 pages, 94 x 12%". 258 illustrations; 34 
in full color. Pub. date Oct. 15. price $25.00 


MARC CHAGALL: GOUACHES 

BY GEORG SCHMIDT. A Limited Edition. The vibrant 
color and artistry of Chagall faithfully reproduced 
in 10 gouaches. 15 x 20". Pub. date Sept. 1. PRICE 
$50.00 


ARMENIAN MINIATURES 

BY LYDIA A. DOURNOVO. Preface by Sirarpie der 
Nersessian. Introduction to a unique and exotic 
variety of Byzantine art. 192 pages, 10 x 1234". 
99 illustrations; 97 in full color; many with gold. 
Pub. date Oct. 15. price $25.00 


A HISTORY OF 1000 YEARS OF 

GREEK VASE PAINTING 

BY PAOLO ENRICO ARIAS AND MAX HIRMER. The 
glorious pottery of ancient Greece intelligently and 
lovingly pictured. 434 pages, 93%4 x 124%". 292 
illustrations; 52 in full color. Pub. date Oct. 15. 
PRICE $25.00 


LYONEL FEININGER 

BY HANS HESS. The most comprehensive and author- 
itative treatment of this leading modern artist. 
372 pages, 8% x 12". 678 illustrations; 28 in full 
color. Pub. date Oct. 1. price $20.00 


KANDINSKY: WATERCOLORS, 

DRAWINGS, WRITINGS 

BY JEAN Cassou. 12 x 13". 32 reproductions; 16 
matted and in full color; 2 extra mats. Pub. -‘ate 
Sept. 15. price $17.50 


KEY MONUMENTS OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
BY H. W. JANSON. Over 1200 of the most significant 
artistic achievements of all time gloriously repro- 
duced. 1068 pages, 64% x 10%". Over 1200 illustra- 
tions. Pub. date Oct. 1. price $12.50 


2000 YEARS OF ORIENTAL CERAMICS 


BY FUJIO KOYAMA AND JOHN FIGGESS. The most 
authoritative presentation of Oriental ceramics ever 
published in English. 384 pages, 1044 x 13%". 174 
illustrations ; 56 tipped-on in full color. Pub. date 
Sept. 30. price $25.00 


ROUAULT 

BY PIERRE COURTHION. Comprehensive text plus a 
fascinating pictorial review of the artist’s work. 
450 pages, 84% x 11%". 698 illustrations; 48 hand- 
tipped and in full color. Pub. date Nov. 30. price $25.00 


MAIDS, MADONNAS, AND WITCHES 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREAS FEININGER. Introductory 
essay by Henry Miller. Text by J. Bon. Breathtaking 
masterpieces of photography of the female in world 
sculpture. 914 x 1214". 143 full-page plates. Pub. 
date Oct. 15. price $17.50 

J 
ITALIAN GARDENS 
BY GEORGINA MASSON. Superb photographs depicting 
the origin and development of the Italian garden 
from Roman times until the 19th century. 288 pages, 
11 x 12%". 217 illustrations ; 2 in full color; 6 mats. 
Pub. date Oct. 10. price $17.50 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 

BY BERNHARD BULTMANN. An important study of a 
modern artist of the first rank. 132 pages, 12x 13%’. 
73 illustrations; 50 hand-tipped and in full color. 
Pub. date Sept. 1. price $20.00 


GEORGES BRAQUE: HIS GRAPHIC WORK 
BY WERNER HOFMANN. 144 pages, 10% x 12%". 
150 illustrations; 8 in full color. Pub. date Nov. 1. 
PRICE $18.50 


THE VISUAL EXPERIENCE: 

An Introduction to Art 

BY BATES Lowry. A profusely illustrated, lucidly 
written introduction to an understanding of art. 
272 pages, 8% x 11". 236 illustrations; 16 in full 
color. Pub. date Sept. 1. price $10.00 


JAPANESE DECORATIVE STYLE 

BY SHERMAN E. LEE. The development and variations 
of one of the most original and creative contribu- 
tions of Japan from the 10th to the 19th century, 
knowledgeably and interestingly traced and illus- 
trated. 168 pages, 74 x 10”. 190 illustrations; 12 in 
full color. Pub. date Oct. 1. price $9.50 


WRITE FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG OF ABRAMS ART BOOKS 


Harry N. Abrams, Inc.,6 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Patrick Michael Kevin 


By Berry Pecxrnpan. Illustrated by TALIvALpts 
Stusis. Curly-haired Patrick’s eight straight- 
haired sisters make a sacrifice that will be ap- 
preciated by every little girl who has ever loved a 
baby brother. Ages 3-6. August. $2.75+ 


Outdoor Wonderland 


By Rutu Witson. Illustrated by SYMEON SHIMIN. 
All the beauty and wonder of the wide outdoors 
unfolds in this lovely picture book for all ages. 

August. $2.95* 


The First Doll in the World 


3y Lee Pare. Illustrated by Leonarp Wetscarp. 
A wish comes true for a little girl of prehistoric 
times — the same wish that has been made by 
millions of little girls ever since. Ages 4-8. 
August. $2.75% 
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Drawing by Leonard Weisgard for THE FIRST DOLL IN THE WORLD 


What is Red? 


By Suzanne Gortuies. Illustrated by VLADIMIR 
Bosrt. The world is full of color and the colors 
are always changing . . . Naming and talking 
about colors-can be a delightful pastime — both 
for children whoce color sense is well developed, 
and for those who may not be quite so sure of 
what is red. Ages 4-8. August. $2.95%* 


The Happy Hunter 


Written and illustrated by Rocer Duvotstn. Chil- 
dren will love this tale about the animal-loving 
hunter, Mr. Bobbin, who always finds a way to 
warn his prey. Ages 4-8. August. $2.75* 


Cat Sank! FRENCH FOR FUN 


Written and illustrated by Irma Sez. A gay little 
book that makes it trés facile to spell and pro- 
nounce over 50 French words and phrases, Ages 
6-9, August, $2.75* 





Miss Flora McFlimsey’s 


Valentine 


Written and illustrated by Mariana. This new 
Flora McFlimsey book is a charming valentine in 
itself, with a page just waiting to be inscribed to 
the one you love. Ages 4-8. January 62. $2.00* 


Deep Water 

By Eveanor Ratican. Illustrated by Retste Lon- 
ETTE. Sue Ellen discovers that a little lie can 
bring tragic consequences, and realizes that tell- 


ing the truth would have been a lot easier in 
the end. Ages 11-13. September. $3.00 


No Hurdle Too High 


By Anna Bette Loxen. Spurred on by letters 
from his cousin in New Hampshire, fourteen-year- 
old Karl decides to leave his beloved valley in 
Norway and emigrate to America. Ages 11-13. 
September. $3.00 


The United Nations 
and What It Does 


By Pauta Scuurninc. Colorful pictures and sim- 
ple text describe the functions of the UN and 
its councils and agencies. Complete list of mem- 
bers, plus biographies of General Assembly Presi- 
dents and Secretary Generals. Ages 10-14. 


September. $3.50 


The Sunken Island 


By Freperick W. Kerrn. An archeological ex- 
pedition in search of a Mayan temple now cov- 
ered by the sea leads two skin divers to adventure 
in Florida and British Honduras. Ages 10-14. 
September. $3.00 


The Story of Knights 
and Armor 


By Ernest E. Tucker. Illustrated by W. T. Mars. 
The complete story of the rough and rugged pro- 
fession of knighthood, from its crude beginnings 
when the Roman Empire crumbled to its end 
when gunpowder was discovered. Ages 10-15. 
October. $3.95 


Back to Anchorage 


By Tom E. Crarke. A job as houseboy in Alaska 
gets Jeff into an awful jam, but his resourceful- 
ness and sense of honor help him out of it. Ages 
12-16. October. $3.00 


What Happened 

to Amy? 

By Jane Epwarps. Joyce hasn’t had her summer 
job very long before she finds out that her prede- 
cessor disappeared under very baffling circum- 


stances, and realizes she, too, is in danger. Ages 


12-16. October. $3.00 


Catholic Priest: 
HIS TRAINING AND MINISTRY 


A Picture Story by Jack EncemMan. Uniform with 
Annapolis, West Point and College, this is a day- 
by-day account of the course of training for the 
priesthood. 250 pictures. Ages 12 and up. 
October. $3.50 
Partners in Science 
THE SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 
By Frank Ross, Jr. Illustrated with over 100 
photographs. How scientists of all nations coop- 
erated to make new discoveries about the interior 
of the earth, the weather, the atmosphere, space, 
and many other areas of the physical world. Teen 
ages. October. $3.00 





“Finding Out About’ Books 


The exciting discoveries of archeologists 
and how they throw light on the way these 
two fascinating people lived. Young adults. 

October. $3.00, each 


Finding Out About 


the Incas 
By C. A. Burtanp 


Finding Out About 


Ancient Egypt 
By H. E. L. Mettersu 











* Available in Library Bindings 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 
Publishers of the best in children’s books for almost a century 
419 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 








(Continued from page 94) 
of non-librarians, especially school administrators, 
parents, and civic groups. 
2. Appointment of state supervisors, establishment 
of the position, or campaigns to establish it, in 14 
states and the District of Columbia. 
3. State surveys, planned or under way, in 10 
states and the District of Columbia. Elsewhere, as 
in Hawaii, surveys are already completed, 
4. Work on new state standards, revision of old 
ones, or revision of certification requirements, in 
15 states. 
5. New school librarian organizations established 
in Alaska and D.C. 
6. Special publications, newspaper stories, TV 
programs and/or articles in state educational jour- 
nals in 18 states and D.C. California and Michigan 
both have filmstrips on elementary school libraries 
under way; North Carolina has issued a revision of 
its film, and Virginia is working on one. 
7. Legislative campaigns for better school library 
support, etc. in 7 states. 
8. A variety of in-service educational programs for 
teachers in 9 states and D.C 
9. Special activities with state PTA groups in 8 
states. 

There has been much activity in special areas of 
school librarianship, including plans for regional 
and county materials centers, and centratized proc- 
essing. There is evidence of attention to long-range 
planning by state associations, of strengthened state 
associations, and improved leadership. 


Pressing problems which remain include the 
need for concentrated effort in recruitment and 
library education; continued indoctrination of the 
school library profession itself in a sound under- 
standing of the standards in general and in the 
nature of a good school library program in par- 
ticular; upgrading of the regional standards, espe- 
cially those of the North Central Association, 
which seems to be the most limited in nature. 


NLW'S STRESS ON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
ASSESSED: Reports received from 34 states 
through the NLW Committee of the American 
Association of School Librarians, together with 
official state reports, have revealed the effects of 
NLW’s 1961 emphasis on school libraries and its 
promotion of the new standards adopted last year 
by the American Association of School Librarians. 
According to the reports, implementation of 
standards for, school library programs, with special 
attention to the development of elementary school 
libraries, was adopted as a long-range state-wide 
goal by many state NLW committees, including 
those in Iowa, Colorado, Kentucky, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and South Dakota. State educa- 
tion journal; in Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Okla- 
homa, Texas, West Virginia and Wisconsin pub- 
lished articles describing good school libraries as 
essential to yood education, and citing the differ- 
ential between needs and present facilities. Present 
provisions and standards were compared and dis- 
cussed at meetings of school administrators, teach- 
ers, PTA groups and other civic organizations. 
(Continued on page 102) 
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Philosophical Library 


be eee. 


TREASURY OF WORLD SCIENCE 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Introduction by 
Wernher von Braun. From Archimedes to Ein- 
stein, a philosophically oriented anthology of 
basic writings by the greatest scientists. Over 
1000 pages. Illus. $15.00 


HISTORY OF LOGIC 


By Heinrich Scholz. An original, critically-ac- 


claimed work, translated from the German. 
$3.75 


HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHIATRY 


By A. A. Roback. A richly illustrated history of 
the development of p.ychology and psychiatry 


in terms of biographies, movements, and issues. 
$7.50 


ARISTOTLE DICTIONARY 


By Thomas P. Kiernan. A definitive source of 
basic terms in Aristotle’s philosophy. $6.00 


A DICTIONARY OF 
GREEK LITERATURE 


By James H. Mantinband. 2700 entries include 
articles on authors, works, mythologies, religion, 
and literary forms through the Classical, Hel- 
lenistic, Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods. 

$7.50 


DICTIONARY OF APHRODISIACS 


By Harry E. Wedeck. A literary and historical 
survey of man in quest of an erotic elixir or a 
putative panacea. Iilus. $10.00 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


By H. L. Ouseg. A polygot dictionary covering 
21 languages from Croatian and English to 
Ukrainian. $10.00 


CHAMBER'S ETYMOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


By A. M. Macdonald. Most recent additions to 
our language are included among the deriva- 
tions of 80,000 words. $5.00 


A MASS COMMUNICATIONS 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by Howard Boone Jacobson. Accurate, 
up-to-date entries range from brief descriptions 
to signed articles by specialists in the press, 
print, radio, TV, films and advertising. $6.00 


MARKETING DICTIONARY 


By Stanley Strand. 7,000 definitions based on 
standard usage in commerce and industry. 
$10.00 


A DICTIONARY OF POPULAR MUSIC 


By Peter Gammond and Peter Clayton. Hun- 
dreds of lively, brief discussions about popular 
and folk songs, theatre and dance music, and 
music for military and brass bands. 
TIilus. 


DICTIONARY OF ECOLOGY 


By Herbert C. Hanson. A practical work for 
ecologists and investigators in such related 
fields as range management, forestry, wildlife 
$10.00 


$6.00 


and conservation. 


A DICTIONARY OF SYMBOLS 


By J. E. Cirlot. Translated from Spanish. A 
center of general reference for psychologist, 
artist and poet—clarifies the essential meaning 
of every symbol. 


49 line illustrations and 32 plates. $12.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL DICTIONARY 

Selected abstracts from the best 
Edited, translated, and 
$3.75 


By Voltaire. 
of Voltaire’s thought. 
introduced by Wade Baskin. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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CHRISTMAS IS A TIME 
OF GIVING 


Written and illustrated by Joan Walsh 
Anglund. The very essence of Christmas con- 
veyed with all the sensitivity and delight of 
A Friend Is Someone Who Likes You and 
Love Is a Special Way of Feeling. All ages. 

$1.75 


A IS FOR ANYTHING 
An ABC Book of Pictures and Rhymes 


Written and illustrated by Katharina Barry. 
A delightful small boy and his dog wander 
through this fresh and humorous alphabet 
book in which each letter, copied from old 
hand-cut type, introduces a gay and jaunty 
verse. Ages 3-7. 

$2.50; Library binding, $2.67 


UMBRELLAS, HATS, 
AND WHEELS 


By Ann Rand; illustrated by Jerome Sny- 
der. No two things and no two people are 
exactly alike — and this makes the world more 
fun. The important idea of individuality is 
happily demonstrated in an imaginative 
r coy text and brilliantly rich paintings. 


Ages 4-8. 
$3.25; Library binding, $3.57 


adventure 


in 
children’s 


reading 


BABY ELEPHANT’S TRUNK 


By Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgerd. In this immensely funny, tender 
companion to Brave Baby Elephant, Baby Ele- 
phant prepares for a trip to Paris and learns 
some useful French. Charming pictures match 
a joyous text. Ages 4-8 

$2.50; Library binding, $2.67 


BILLY THE KID 


By Will; illustrated by Nicolas. A beguiling 
book about a young and curious billygoat and 
his barnyard friends by the author and artist 
whose variety and brilliance are known from 
such titles as The Little Tiny Rooster and 
Finders Keepers. Ages 4-8. 

$3.25; Library binding, $3.66 


THE SNOW AND THE SUN 


Written and illustrated by Antonio Fras- 
coni. Striking woodcuts by one of our most 
distinguished contemporary artists illustrate an 
old South American folk rhyme given in Span- 
ish and English. A stunning picture book and 
an exceptionally fine language book. Ages 5-9. 

$3.00; Library binding, $3.54 


LEOPOLD, THE SEE- 
THROUGH CRUMBPICKER 


Written and illustrated by James Flora. An 
original and hilarious story of a little girl's 
friendship with an invisible animal who loved 
cooky crumbs, brilliantly pictured by the author- 
artist of The Day the Cow Sneezed. Ages 5-9. 

$2.75; Library binding, $2.86 





ONE DAY 
IN ANCIENT ROME 


By G. B. Kirtland; illustrated by Jerome 
Snyder. A vivid re-creation of the daily life 
of a brother and sister in a busy patrician 
household. Latin expressions enhance the un- 
usual text (glossary provided), and the draw- 
ings are remarkable for their beauty and au- 
thenticity. Ages 7-10. 

$2.50; Library binding, $2.67 


THE BORROWERS ALOFT 


By Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and 
Joe Krush. The beloved Borrowers — Pod, 
Homily, and Arrietty — in a memorable new 
adventure told with the superb artistry of The 
Borrowers, The Borrowers Afield, and The 
Borrowers Afloat. Ages 8 up. $2.95 


THE DOLLAR HORSE 


By Miriam Y oung; illustrated by William 
M. Hutchinson. How a small boy fulfills his 
dream of owning a horse by hard work, cheer- 
fulness, and good luck. The author of Up and 
Away! again uses her knowledge of horses 
and youngsters to create an engaging story. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


A STRANGER AT 
GREEN KNOWE 
By L. M. Boston; illustrated by Peter Bos- 
ton. An unforgettable return to the much- 
loved setting of The Children of Green Knowe 
where the moving drama of a boy and an 


escaped gorilla is hauntingly enacted. Ages 
10-14. $3.00 


SILKWORMS AND SCIENCE 
By Elizabeth K. Cooper; photographs. This 


gives a fascinating picture of silk culture from 
its ancient Chinese beginnings as well as com- 
plete instructions for raising silkworms and 
producing silk at home. Another outstanding 
science book by the author of Science in Your 
Own Back Yard. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE EMERALD CLUE 


By Jean Bothwell. Seventeen-year-old Tara 
finds the direction of her future life and love 
in an exciting story of modern India and of 
a girl's rebellion against century-old restric- 
tions. Ages 12 up. $3.25 


SNOW ON 
BLUEBERRY MOUNTAIN 


By Stephen W. Meader; illustrated by Don 
Sibley. Plenty of action and fine characteriza- 
tion mark this absorbing story of a boy's de- 
termination to help family finances by build- 
ing a ski slope in the Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Ages 12 up. $3.25 


MORE THAN COURAGE 


By Michel-Aimé Baudouy; translated by 
Marie Ponsot. Set in France, this outstand- 
ing story shows rare insight into boys every- 
where as it tells how Mick and his friends re- 
condition an old motorcycle and enter it in a 
grueling cross-country race. By the author of 
Old One-Toe. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


CATSEYE 
By Andre Norton. Gripping science-fiction 
in which a young man, through his ability to 
communicate wordlessly with certain animals, 
is involved in a dangerous plot. As absorbing 
as Star Guard and The Beast Master. Ages 
12 up. $3.25 


PERILOUS WINGS 


By Leif Hamre; translated hy Evelyn Rams- 
den. A fine companion to Edge of Disaster, 
this is a taut, dramatic tale of men pitted haz- 
ardously against the elements in an effort to 
find the flaw in a new supersonic aircraft. Ages 
12 up. $2.75 


FOREVER AND ALWAYS 
By Mildred Lawrence. A story, told with all 
the humor and understanding of The Shining 
Moment, of Mindy Madigan who, after going 
steady for a year and a half, is faced suddenly 


with a lonely summer. Ages 14 up. 
$3.00 


SPRINGTIME FOR EVA 


By Karin Anckarsviard; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan. Sweden is the setting for 
this honest and moving teen-age novel in 
which seventeen-year-old Eva — her family, 
friends, and first love — are perceptively por- 
trayed with warmth an« reality. Ages 14 up. 

$2.95 


Harcourt, Brace 


& World, Inc. 


750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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In Canada: Longmans, Green and Company 


Illustration from The Borrowers Aloft 
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In Missouri, the state committee for NLW 
arranged through the State Department of Educa- 
tion for district supervisors to send information on 
- new standards to all superintendents and prin- 

pals. In Utah, the State Department of Education 
sncenuiiiatal standards for school libraries to all 
district superintendents of schools. The State 
School Library Supervisor in Mississippi wrote an 
article on the school library situation in the state 
that was sent to 122 newspapers and published in 
many of them with headlines underlining the seri- 
ousness of the topic. Each school librarian in Con- 
necticut was asked to survey her own library and 
compare its book collection with the standards; 
findings were included and publicized with other 

‘book gap” figures for the state. 

Arkansas held six regional workshops for ele- 
mentary school principals on improving the elemen- 
tary school library. In Virginia, panel discussions 
about the school library took place in a number 
of communities with teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents and librarians participating. Newspapers 
throughout Washington published school library 
articles tied in with AASL standards and goals, 
and public librarians in the state worked whole- 
heartedly to reinforce the school library develop- 
ment emphasis in the state's NLW program. Edu- 
cation leaders in Rhode Island editorialized on the 
‘undernourished condition of school libraries in 
the state. 

Many school librarians were reminded that one 
of the best ways to work toward achievement of 
good school libraries is to insure that teachers really 
come to need and want them, Open houses for 
faculty and displays of books and magazines added 


to the school library's collection during the year 
were held in many places. Massachusetts arranged 
an exhibit for a New England conference of second- 
ary school teachers and administrators showing how 
school library materials would be selected to sup- 
port various units of study. Teachers were valu- 
able allies in planning significant activities, as, for 
example, in a county high school in Nevada where 
social studies, history and English classes were 
assigned special research projects that required a 
stepped- up use of the school library. 

Parents and other community leaders showed un- 
precedented interest. In Beardstown, Illinois, a 
school librarian spoke to meetings of fourteen com- 
munity groups, and teachers and principals from 
all schools in the community were invited to attend 
a meeting on school libraries. In Georgia, teachers 
discussed the standards with parents at classroom 
PTA meetings, and in one community the county 
superintendent, principals and women’s club lead- 
ers gathered at a school library to discuss the pres- 
ent program and standards. In several places from 
coast to coast, presentations on school libraries were 
made to school boards and city councils, An Ari- 
zona community reported the formation of an 
administrator-faculty committee to work for school 
libraries. Several reports mentioned makiag use of 
This Week Magazine's article on school libraries 
to call attention to the local picture. 


A PROGRESS REPORT FROM THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT PROJECT reports 
that twenty-one applications for grant funds for 
state projects to implement the 1961 national stand- 
ards for schoo] libraries have been approved by 


(Continued on page 104) 
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e) 1961 Edition CRAM 
® MODERN WORLD ATLAS 


® NOW READY — Size 9 x 12” — 368 Pages. 





@ A BRAND NEW up-to-the-minute WORLD ATLAS. 
Many new features never before found in such a refer- 


ence book. 


®@ NEW World History Section —32 Full Color Map pages 


— 32 Important Historical Periods. 


@ NEW Earth Science and Outer Space Section, cover- 


ing the Moon, Solar System, Satellites, etc. 


@ ONE OF THE FIRST atlases available with complete 
1960 U. S. Census — An important addition to your refer- 


ence shelves—Send for your copy today, 
at the very low price of only 


School and Library Division 


$9.95 


GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 


730 E. Washington St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Y MORE LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 
By Allen H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 


A proven format... hailed by thousands of 
families who welcomed the original and are 
now ready for this sequel. Has 197 children’s 
devotions, plus discussion questions, simple 
prayers, and suggested Bible readings. 
Beautifully illustrated, printed in large, easy- 
to-read type. $3.00 


The book that started it all... 142,000 
in print. Fast becoming a family classic. 


LITTLE VISITS WITH GOD 
By Allan H. Jahsmann and Martin P. Simon 
Still growing in popularity! Its 200 children’s 
devotions fill the growing needs of families 
who, in a rocket-threatened world, want 
more of God’s guidance in their daily lives. 
Delightfully illustrated, printed with large, 
easy-to-read type. $3.00 


——— (oncordia 


FREE CATALOG PUBLISHING HOUSE 


See Concordia ads 
in TIME magazine 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE - 3558 S. JEFFERSON AVE. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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o°*WHY celebrate? 
BECAUSE McKay’s 
books are such fun! 


WHY ...? BECAUSE, Written and il- 
lustrated by Jo ANN SToveR. Imagi- 
native answers to many “why’s.” Easy 
Reading. Ages 5-8. $2.95* 


THE MAGIC CHALK. Gift Edition. By 
ZINKEN Hopp. lilustrated in full color 
by Gian Berto Vanni. The popular 
fantasy in a big, beautiful edition. 
Ages 8-12. $3.95 


THAT LUCKY MRS. PLUCKY. By Eva 
KNox Evans. Illustrated by Jo Ann 
Stover. A gay tale which tells how 
lucky Mrs. Plucky solved her house- 
keeping problem. Easy Reading. 
Ages 6-8. $2.75* 


FARAWAY FARM. By HILDA BoDEN, 
author of the Marlows stories. Illus- 
trated by Ursula Koering. How a 
London family accept life on an iso- 
lated Scottish farm. Ages 8-12. $2.95 





THE STORY OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 
By BiLt SEVERN. Illustrated by Yukio 
Tashiro. How man has used his voice 
through the ages. Teens. $3.50 


THE IMMEDIATE GIFT. A Youth To- 
day Novel by C.LaRicE Pont. A 
young speech therapist’s touching ro- 
mance. Teens. $3.25 


ELIZABETH AND THE YOUNG 
STRANGER. A Youth Today Novel 
by Mina Lewiton. The gentle ro- 
mance of André, newly arrived in 
America, and Elizabeth. Teens. $2.75 
THE PLAY FOR ONE. A Rocky Mc- 


Cune Basketball Story by WILFRED 
McCormick. Teens. $3.00 


MAN IN MOTION. A Bronc Burnett 
Football Story by WiLFreD McCor- 
MICK. Ages 10-14. $3.00 


THE ROOKIE. By TEx MAULE, author 
of The Pros. A young man’s first year 
as a professional football player. 


, Young adults. $3.00 
8 *Side 
S sewn DAVID McKAY CO., INC, cictn coun @ 


tae @ w119 W. 40th St., N.Y. 18 en oe? 
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SLDP. States which will conduct SLDP grant 
projects include: Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wyoming, and the tri-state area of 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

The amount of $12,000 budgeted by SLDP for 
the grant projects will assist these states in employ- 
ing out-of-state consultant help, paying local travel 
expenses of participants, obtaining materials for 
distribution, and paying minor costs of clerical 
help, postage, etc. 

Various levels of school library development and 
different types of activities are represented in the 
twenty-one projects. Fourteen projects are designed 
to interpret school library programs and needs to 
groups of educators and citizens, using conferences, 
speakers’ bureaus, publications, and demonstration 
programs. Ten projects call for survey or evalu- 
ation of existing school library programs in order 
to identify major needs. Four states will concen- 
trate on efforts to obtain a state school library 
supervisor, Two projects will develop plans for 
establishing multi-district materials centers and 
centralized processing services. Three states plan to 
formulate, revise, or implement state accreditation 
standards for school libraries. One state will work 
intensively with the staffs of teacher-training col- 
leges to improve the pre-service education of teach- 
ers in the use of library resources. 

The SLDP grant projects will serve as case 
studies of various methods for implementing Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs. Each project 
state will produce a long-range plan for future 
school library development. Descriptions of the 
grant projects and a checklist of grant project 
leaders can be obtained from SLDP, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The response to the offer of grant funds is 
reported as gratifying: 48 applications, calling for 
almost $30,000 in grant funds, were submitted. 
Although many worthy applications were rejected 
due to lack of funds, SLDP feels that the effort 
spent in drafting proposals is likely to prove worth- 
while in strengthening local leadership, providing 
guidelines for future action, and developing more 
awareness of school library needs. 

Consultant service and materials for SLDP will 
be available to all states. 


OVER THE TOP: Two contributions to the Melcher 
Scholarship Fund have helped the fund reach its 
goal: $100 from the Children’s Librarians of the 
Los Angeles Public Library; and $400 from the 
Pilgrim Book Society, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. These gifts and 
others, together with the sale of Newbery-Caldecott 
medal facsimile stickers, have brought the fund 
slightly over the $28,000 mark, the amount needed 
to realize an annual interest of $1,000. The schol- 
arship accordingly will be increased to $1,000, be- 
ginning in 1962. 

Additional contributions, still welcome, will 
make possible future increases in the size of the 
scholarship. Checks should be made payable to the 
Melcher Scholarship Fund and sent to the office of 
the Children’s Services Division, American Library 
Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The Americana never fails either of them. 


With equal clarity and total satisfaction, The AMERICANA speaks to the junior high school student 
and the most advanced scholar. To her it says, “April 4, 1949...the Brussels powers, United States, 
Canada, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland... Senator Vandenberg ... President Truman...” 
To him it says, “Yalta... Potsdam... Soviet techniques of internal pressure ... Mutual security...” 
Each needs clarity and absolute accuracy. That’s why both turn to the encyclopedia which com- 
pletely serves the lifelong needs of every scholar. The AMERICANA’s great 1961 edition fittingly 
marks its 132nd year of growth. Since 1956 alone, continuous revision has resulted in: the complete re- 
writing, revising and resetting of over 20,000 pages; all new bleed maps of striking design and consider- 
ably larger scale; more than 6,500 new pictures making a total of 15,000 illustrations; 14% larger type 


for every one of its 59,000 articles; heavier, whiter paper throughout all of its 30 volumes. 


(" The Encyclopedia 


y ) THE MODERN AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


O UACEL VIL interNnationar IN SCOPE Camenicana conronation 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION i pivision OF GROLIER INCORPORATED 575 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y, 


LITTLE, BROWN books — well worth 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Three more favorites! 


la) avorite Great fairy tales that 


Fatry 
Tales 


children can read to themselves 
retold by 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND 
Readers’ Advisor for Children 
Boston Public Library 


First three unanimously recommended: 


“A librarian who has understood how much 
children want to read fairy tales for themselves 
has retold some of their favorites to make this 
possible, and Little, Brown & Co. has published 
them with type and format that tempts the 
young to read on and on.”— Grade Teacher 


“Will delight children and librarians alike.” 
—Library Journal 


Parents, librarians, teachers and children will 
want all three of the new FAVORITE FAIRY 
TALES — handsome additions to a popular series 
highly praised for striking illustrations by top- 
notch artists, for simplicity of language, and for 
the magic of wonderfully appealing stories. 


TOLD IN NORWAY 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


TOLD IN IRELAND 
Illustrated by Artur Marokvia 
ALL TITLES 


$2.95 each TOLD IN RUSSIA 
Illustrated by Herbert Danska 


Librarians and parents rushed to buy, 
children rushed to read these three: 


TOLD IN FRANCE 


Ilustrated by Roger Duvoisin 


TOLD IN GERMANY 


Illustrated by Susanne Suba 


TOLD IN ENGLAND 


Ilustrated by Bettina 
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*ONE SNAIL AND ME 
by Emilie Warren McLeod 


Illustrated by Walter Lorraine 
Sept. 6. Funny picture book 
about bathing and counting. 

4 up. $2.95 


HUBERT, 

THE TRAVELING 
HIPPOPOTAMUS 
by Edmund Lindop 


Illustrated by Jane Carlson 
July 20. Hubert’s true 
adventures. 4-8. $2.95 


CUSTARD THE 
DRAGON AND THE 
WICKED KNIGHT 
by Odgen Nash 


Illustrated by Linell 
August 16. More adventures of 
the cowardly dragon. 4 up. $2.75 


*KICKAPOO 
by Miska Miles 
Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 


August 3. A mule can be as good 
as a pony. 7-9. $2.75 


TALL MAN IN 
THE PIVOT 
by Matt Christopher 


Illustrated by Foster Caddell 
August 21. Easy-to-Read 
basketball story. 7-10. $2.95 


*THE MYSTERIOUS 
CHRISTMAS SHELL 
by Eleanor Cameron | 


Illustrated by Beth and Joe 
Krush. Sept. 18. Danger at 
Redwood Cove. 9-11. $3.25 





ae sie 
by F. Emerson Andrews 


Illustrated by Aldren A. Watson 
July 17. Tricks and short-cuts 
with numbers. 10 up. $3.00 


*THE STORY OF 
STICK-A-NOSE-IN 
by Istar L. Haupt 


Illustrated by the author 
July 19. A little bear learns 
not to. 4-8. $2.95 


ALIVE IN SPACE 
by Robert Wells 


Illustrated by Robert Curran 
July 18. The science of bio- 
astronautics. 12 up. $3.75 


THE LEGEND OF 
BILLY BLUESAGE 
by Jonreed Lauritzen 


Illustrated by Edward Chaves 
July 19. A wild boy and his 
horse in the Spanish Southwest. 
12 up. $3.56 


DEEP SEA, 
HIGH MOUNTAIN 
by Elliott Roberts 


Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 
August 1. Story of the ULS. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
12 up. $3.75 


MARINE AT WAR 

by Russell Davis 

August 2. Personal experiences 
in World War II. 12 up. $3.50 
WILDERNESS RIVER 
by Lew Dietz 


August 22. Logging mystery. 
12 up. $3.25 


PIRATE QUEEN 
by Edith Patterson Meyer 


September 6. True to Irish 
history. 12 up. $3.50 


*ARTHUR, THE 
DOLPHIN WHO 
DIDN’T SEE VENICE 
by John Malcolm Brinnin 


Illustrated by André Frangois 
Sept. 5. Remarkable art, 
fabulous text. All ages. $2.95 


LE HIBOU ET LA 
POUSSIQUETTE 
by Francis Steegmuller 


Illustrated by Barbara Cooney 
Sept. 5. “The Owl and the 
Pussycat” done in French with 
true Gallic charm. All ages. $2.95 


*KEEP IT LIKE 

A SECRET 

by 

Sandol Stoddard Warburg 


Ilustrated by Ivan Chermayefft 
Sept. 26. All that’s special 
to a child. All ages. $3.00 


Ask your supplier 
to show them to you 


*Atlantic Monthly 
Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 


Boston 
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LIBRARIANS 


Save both time and money 
by ordering directly from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers to Libraries since 1828 
Hillside, N.J. (% hour from New York City) 
stock of 70,000 t 
Vi-1 1 OL @melele) 
Ps quicke 
Tahanehi 


»>mplete fulfilime 
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ee ALICE JORDAN 
HORN BOOK 


A special issue of The Horn 
Book edited by Bertha Mahony 
Miller at the invitation of the 
Horn Book editor will be pub- 
lished on Alice jordan’s birthday, 


- 


November 7, to honor a pioneer 
children’s librarian in New Eng- 
land. and all children’s librarians 
through her. THE ALICE JORDAN 
HORN BOOK is published outside 
subscriptions and it should be 
ordered specially. _ Price, $1.00 


The Horn Book, Inc. 
585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


” y, 
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SLA TRANSLATIONS CENTER GRANT: Special 


Libraries Association has received $30,500 from the 
National Science Foundation for support of its 
Translations Center at the John Crerar Library in 
Chicago, In announcing the grant, Alan T. Water- 
man, Director of the National Science Foundation, 
commented that the sum is for ‘‘continued collateral 
support for the operation of the Translations Cen- 
ter under the direction of Mrs, Ildiko D. Nowak.” 
This is the sixth year NSF has contributed funds 
for the operation and expansion of the Center. 
The Office of Technical Services, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has also recently renewed its 
$24,000 contract with SLA for services performed 
by the Translations Center. Under the agreement, 
the Center supplies copies of unpublished transla- 
tions collected from domestic and foreign nongov- 
ernmental sources to the Office of Technical Serv- 
ices. This cooperative program has been function- 
ing since January 1959 and makes available at cost 
microfilm or photostatic copies of translations de- 
posited at the Center in Chicago or OTS in Wash- 
ington, D.C. New titles are listed in the semi- 
monthly OTS publication, Technical Translations. 


The SLA Translations Center was established at 
The John Crerar Library in October 1953 with 
initial holdings of 1,300 translations. In 1957 it 
took over the 4,000 Russian translations housed in 
the Library of Congress. The Center and OTS 
jointly collect an average of 10,000 translations 
each year, and at present the Center contains more 
than 50,000 unpublished translations. Forty-five 
per cent are translations from Russian sources and 
55 per cent are from other languages. 


SURVEY OF PUBLICIT’’ VALUES IN MISSOURI 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES: Missouri State Library has 
signed a one-year contract under which University 
of Missouri's Graduate School of Journalism will 
conduct a state-wide survey to determine: the cor- 
porate “image” of the public library in the public 
mind; whether that image is suitable or needs 
changing by library publicity; what the public 
wants in service from the public library, so that 
the library may publicize to meet this interest; and 
whether the library can furnish what the public 
wants. Directing the research—which will include 
quantity depth-interviews with a wide cross-section 
of Missouri citizens and librarians—will be re- 
search professor on publicity Dr. William Stephen- 
son, a former public relations agency research con- 
sultant whose contributions to the field include 
coining the name “Lark” for Studebaker automo- 


biles. 


Results of the research will take the form of a 
handbook to be used by any or all public libraries 
in the state in producing publicity for press, radio, 
TV, and other media. A possible additional devel- 
opment may result in having a public relations 
firm provide the creative work necessary to put the 
manual’s guidelines into tangible form for wide 
distribution 


SLA IN NEW JERSEY: The second edition of the 
Union List of Sertals in New Jersey is now being 
published under the sponsorship of the New Jersey 
Chapter of SLA. Completely revised, the edition 
lists the serial holdings for 65 libraries (special, 
public and university) in the State, including 
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Book Card 
Cover 
Signals 


@ For color coding circula- 
tion cards with date due 


@ For identifying reserve 
book cards 


@ For combination filing of 





reserve notices, binding 
slips or other cards with 
the book card 


New ease, compactness and neatness for book card 
files. No card mutilation or awkward-to-handle 
files, crowded at the top, loose at the bottom. 


All this, and more with Gaylord transparent, 
Mylar* card covers... plain or color-coded to suit 
your purpose. Covers that give you exactly the com- 
bination of identification colors or plain protection 


that you want, 
Now in use in many libraries. 


Samples on request. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film, 


LIGRARY SUPALUES 


Color blocks as shown above 
are arranged in this order 
left to right: 


No. 1—Blue No. 4—Red 
No. 2—Orange No. 5—Black 
No. 3—Green No. 6—Yellow 


Assortment No. 373 
Book Card Cover Signals 


(100 of a color per box — 
specify color) 


Transportation Charges Paid 


For Reserve Signals only select 
one of the colors of the code 
— red, fourth position is most 
popular, 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


% SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
STOCKTON, CALIF, 
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) Notions 


STATISTICAL 
YEARBOOK 


1360 $10 


FOR CATALOGUES AND INFORMATION 
ABOUT UN PUBLICATIONS CONTACT 
YOUR BOOKSHOP OR UNITED NATIONS, 
SALES SECTION, NEW YORK. 








MENDS BOOKS 
FAST- NEATLY! 





ELMERS GLUE ALL 


You can repair books faster and 
better with this modern plastic glue 
in the handy squeeze bottle. It dries 
quickly and clearly, won’t stain... . 
takes the “‘goo” out of gluing jobs. 
Mold and bacteria resistant, too. 
Buy it in the economical 8-oz. bottle 
—only $1.00 at your stationery store. 
Product of The Borden Company, 
350 Madison Ave., NewYork 17, N.Y. 
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approximately 10,000 titles and the holdings of 
15 libraries not included in the first edition, 

It is being issued at an average rate of one letter 
of the alphabet (loose leaf) per month over a 

2-year period. Pu Dlication began in rag d and 
will be completed through the letter ““M” by the 
end of 1961, replacing the seeped section 
of the first edition. Subscription price is $15.50 
for the year. 

Editor of the new edition is Richard C. Grem- 
ling. Inquiries concerning subscriptions should be 
sent to the Business Manager, Fran Vierling, 
c/o Knoll Pharmaceutical Company, 377 Crane St., 
Orange, N.J. Because the edition will be limited, 
early subscription is advised. 


SLA GUIDE TO CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 
AND SUBJECT HEADING LISTS: Special Li- 
braries Association has issued the Guide to the 
SLA Loan Collection of Classification Schemes and 
Subject Heading lists on Deposit at Western Re- 
serve University as of March 20, 1961, compiled 
by Bertha R. Barden, Professor Emeritus, and Bar- 
bara Denison, Assistant Curator of the Collection. 
This completely revised and expanded fifth edition 
describes the 788 classification schemes and other 
systems for orgamizing special collections, All of 
the schemes and systems are available on limited 
loan. Photocopies or microfilm are also available 
for permanent retention. 

Items are arranged alphabetically by subject, 
ranging from Accidents, Aeronautics and Art to 
World Wars, X-Rays and Zoology. There is a 
cross-referenced subject index and two appendices. 
Appendix I lists book numbers; Appendix II gives 
classification expansions and revisions of Dewey 
Decimal, Library of Congress, Universal Decimal 
and Punched Card systems. 

The 104-page, 81.” x11” listing is bound in 
green and white heavy paper cover and sells for $4. 
Copies can be ordered from Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 31 E. 10 St., NYC 3. 


TOP TITLES FOR THE GROWN-UP SET, as re- 
ported in This Week magazine for Sept. 24, reflect 
teen-age reading tastes. The following adult titles 
topped the lists of teen-age reading preferences: 
Born of the Sun, The Good Ye avs, The Guns of 
Navarone, The High Crusade, The Incredible Jour- 
ney, The King From Ashtabula, The Last Hurrah, 
Rider on a White Horse, Tales by Edgar Allan Poe, 
and Who Walk Alone. The magazine's fifth quar- 
terly poll of librarians was conducted in twenty-one 
cities in June. 


KEYBOARD UNLIMITED: Greek letters, technical 
and scientific symbols, special brackets, accents, 
carets, daggers, Maltese crosses and miscellaneous 
devices can be added to most standard typewriter 
keyboards in a service which catalogers may wel- 
come, Write for information to Mary K. Fentaine, 
Keyboard Unlimited, 155 West 46 Street, NYC. 
Stock items cost $3 each. 


DUOPAGE, a new method for the two-sided re- 
production of books, is described by its developer, 
Micro Photo, Inc., of 1700 Shaw Ave., Cleveland. 
The new method utilizes the electrostatic principle 
plus a new technique developed by Micro Photo. 

‘For the first time,” according to Micro Photo, 
“libaries and other organizations are offered a 
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A BEGINNER’S BOOK OF 
SPORTING GUNS AND 
HUNTING 

By Mitton J. SHapiro. A com- 
plete, basic guide for the young 
person. Covers buying a sport- 
ing gun, its care and safe use, 
history of firearms, shooting po- 
sitions, gun clubs. Fully illus- 
trated. October $3.95 


JU-JITSU SELF DEFENSE 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 
The Cliff Freeland System 


By Rospert LicHELLO. Who 
should learn ju-jitsu, how to 
condition for it, plus explana- 
tions in simple text and clear 
photographs of all the holds 
and special techniques. Cliff 
Freeland is the highest ranking 
non-Asian ju-jitsu expert in the 
world. November $3.95 


THE MANY FACES OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Invinc WERSTE!N. All the 
people, personalities, deeds 
and tragedy that began at Fort 
Sumter and lasted until the day 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox 
are reviewed in this colorful 
and concise history for young 
people. Illustrated with maps. 

October $3.95 


MEN, ROCKETS AND 
SPACE RATS 


Second Revised Edition by 
Lioyp MALLAN. Foreword by 
General T. S. Power, Com- 
mander, Strategic Air Com- 
mand. Includes latest informa- 
tion on Astronaut Shepard’s 
flight, Yuri Gagarin’s flight, 
and the fabulous U. S. Dyna- 
Soar missile. New photo- 
graphs added. 

$5.95 


September 

WHAT ABOUT TEEN-AGE 
MARRIAGE? 

By JEANNE SakoL. Foreword 
by Dr. Rebecca Liswood, Exec- 
utive Director, Marriage Coun- 
seling Service of Greater New 
York. A book that discusses 
teen-age marriage and all of its 
implications — emotional, sex- 
ual, spiritual, and financial. Of 
great value to the young people 
themselves and their perplexed 
parents. September $3.00 


4 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE - FALL, 1961 


Messner 


NIOR ‘AND SENIOR .HIGH 


MONEY MASTERS 

Your Career in Banking 

By Harry Epwarp NEAL. A 
very clear explanation of our 
country’s banking structure and 
the career opportunities it of- 
fers to qualified men and 


women. Photographs. 
September $3.50 


TEEN-AGE NOVELS 
Each, $2.95 


THE HEART-HOLDING 
MOUNTAINS 

By SHinLey SARGENT. A poign- 
ant story of a young woman on 
the threshold between the ca- 
pricious world of youth and the 
world of mature love that beck- 
ons her. September 


A SECOND LOOK 

FOR AVIS 

By Lee PriestLey. When 

Tracy Warren accuses her of 

being a doormat for her family, 

Avis takes a second look at her- 

self and discovers some surpris- 

ing truths that help her to a 

deeper understanding of love. 
September 


STRANGER NO MORE 


By Ints Nose. Returning from 
France to complete her senior 
year in an American high school 
is a bewildering experience for 
Katherine. She longs to be ac- 
cepted in the group, yet resents 
losing her individuality. A Jun- 
ior Literary Guild selection. 

. September 


CAREER-ROMANCES 
FOR YOUNG 
MODERNS 
Each, $2.95 


LORNA EVANS: 

SOCIAL WORKER 

By Reca Kramer McCarry. 
A love story on two levels — 
love of humanity and love for 
one man. A tender, moving 
story of a girl dedicated to 
helping others. October 








SANDRA: 

SURGICAL NURSE 

By Parti Stone. Drawing on 
her own nursing experience, the 
author pictures the urgency and 
drama of the operating room as 
she portrays life in a large hos- 
pital. September 


JULIAN MESSNER 


BIOGRAPHIES 
Each, $2.95 
Introducing MESSNER 
CERTIFIED EDITIONS 
Bindings meet textbook stand- 
ards; the sheets are Smythe- 
sewn; the joints are reinforced 
with muslin guards; the cov- 
ers are of Pyroxlin-Impreg- 
nated cloth — washable, color- 
fast, soil resistant — over sturdy 
binder boards. Each, $2.99 net 
All Fall 1961 biographies are 
available in both MESSNER 
CERTIFIED EDITIONS and 
regular cloth editions. 
AMERICA’S FIRST WOMAN 
CHEMIST: Ellen Richards 
By Estuer M. Douty 
October 
THE DOCTOR WHO 
SAVED BABIES: 
Ignaz Philipp Semmelweis 
by Joseruine Ricu 
September 
THE HANK AARON STORY 
By Mitton J. SHAaPmRo 
October 
PLANT EXPLORER: 
David Fairchild 
By Beryt WILuiaMs and Sam- 
VEL Epstein September 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 
By MANUEL KomroFF 
October 
THE VALIANT VIRGINIAN: 
Stonewall Jackson 
By Fevrx Surron October 
Send for a complete catalog 
JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40 Street, New York 18 





Havoe: The Story of Natural Disasters 
By WILLIAM BIXBY, author of The Race to the South Pole 


Jacket by Allan Thomas. Eye-witness descriptions of such disasters 
as volcanic eruptions, tornadoes and avalanches, with the latest scien- 
tific explanations and protective measures. 

September. Ages 12 up: . $3.50 


NG Trails of his Own 
re » The Story of John Muir and his Fight 
to Save our National Parks 
By ADRIENNE GROSSMAN and VALERIE BEARDWOOD 


-——r Jacket and illustrations by Larry Toschik. The story of a man who 
= took to the wilderness because he loved all that was wild and beauti- 
ful, and later helped to save many of our Western wonder lands by 
writing, lecturing and lobbying. September. Ages 12-16. $3.95 


Bittersweet Year 


By NORMA WOOD JAMES, author of Dawn at Lexington 


Jacket by Johannes Troyer. When Kathy's family is forced to move 
to a small town upstate, she learns that love has many dimensions, 
including courage, devotion and loyalty. August. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


' Anyone Can Live Off the Land 


JAMES RALPH JOHNSON 


Jacket and illustrations by Edward Shenton. A practical book about 
how to survive in the wilderness by finding foods, keeping warm, and 
utilizing herbs for first aid — valuable lore for campers or anyone 
stranded in the wilds. September. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


His Own Good Daughter 
A Story of Sir Thomas More and his Family 


By VIRGINIA NEWELL 


Jacket and illustrations by Vera Bock. Through the eyes of Sir 
Thomas’s eldest and favorite daughter, Meg, we follow his fortunes 
from 1516 to the time of his execution — and also meet many great 
16th-century thinkers. September. Ages 12-16. $3.25 


\ The Reb and the Redcoats 


By CONSTANCE SAVERY, author of Magic in My Shoes 


Jacket and illustrations by Vera Bock. A young American officer, 
taken prisoner by the British while on a secret mission, captivates — 
and hoodwinks — the charming family of redcoats with whom he is 
billeted. September. Ages 10-14. $3.75 
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Junior Books /FALL 1961 


“~~  Cecelia’s Locket 
| \ By RITA SHIELDS, author of Norah and the Cable Car 


- 7 
ors . Jacket and illustrations by Clotilde Embree Funk. Cecelia earns the 
1 3 gold locket that was once her mother’s by learning to get along with 
I her stepmother — with the help of the exuberant family downstairs 
/ and a capricious monkey. September. Ages 8-12. $2.95 


N ” a 
); Firm Hand on the Rein 
By JACK STEFFAN 
; 4} Jacket and decorations by Paul Laune. Johnny, small for his age, 
‘ite hates his new ranch home until he masters an unruly horse and 

copes with a man-sized emergency with the Appaloosa’s he!p. 
August. Ages 10-14. $2.95 


Second Semester 


By HELEN MILLER SWIFT, author of First Semester 


Jacket and decorations by Raymond Abel. No more dissimilar college 
roommates could be imagined than Ginnie and Carrie. It took a 
psychology assignment and a ten-year-old child to bring them under- 
standing of themselves and each other. August. Ages 12-16. $3.75 


Hearts Are the Fields 


By ELLEN TURNGREN, author of Shadows Into Mist, 
a Herald Tribune Honor Book 


Jacket and decorations by Vera Bock. Set in Minnesota’s farm country 
in the early 1900's, this is a novel of a domineering father and his 
children — who turn out to have minds of their own. 


September. Ages 14 up. $3.50 
Purple Hills 


By LELA and RUFUS WALTRIP, authors of Quiet Boy 
and White Harvest 


Jacket and illustrations by Christine Price. A sequel to the popular 
White Harvest, this story, complete in itself, tells more about Susan’s 
adventures after her family claims a homestead in the new state of 
New Mexico. September. Ages 8-12. $3.25 


Boss Ket: a Life of Charles F. Kettering 
By ROSAMOND McPHERSON YOUNG 


Jacket and decorations by Allan Thomas. A biography of the impover- 
ished Ohio farm boy who grew up to fame, honor and riches, throug: 
his numerous inventions such as the automobile self-starter and the 
light-weight diesel engine. September. Ages 14 up. $3.50 


All books cloth bound 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY, 119 w. 40 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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10,000 
LIBRARIANS 


fifty states send their book orders 
to Boston for the kind of service they 
want—and deserve! How about you? 
Campbell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard-bound, 
in-print books promptly and efficiently, 
with accurate billing, intelligent re- 
porting. 


Ask for copies of Your Book WHOLE- 
SALER AND You, PERSONAL BOooK 
GuipeE, Booxs ror Boys AND GIRLS. 


CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC. 
989 COMMONWEALTH AVE. 
BOSTON 17, MASS. 








MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Counseling Books 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 
(A Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection) 


A sourcebook of discussion methods. Fifty-six 
group projects which used discussion as a counsel- 
ing and learning method are described. Participants 
ranged all the way from primary school children, 
teenagers, college students and adults. 

Contributors to this Symposium include teachers, 
pastors, counselors and psychiatric workers. 

Library-bound, 464 pp., index, 
600-item bibl.-postpaid $7.00 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


Written at the request of parents who wished to 
coordinate their efforts for sound sex education 
with the school and the church. Wholesome at- 
titudes and high standards are stressed. 
This book is found on open shelves of libraries for 
adult education. 


Deluxe binding, 192 pp. appendix. —postpaid $4.50 


mora 


Books sent on approval with 
full return privileges if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 
P.O. box 3222 ° 


Madison 4, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from page 110) 


service for duplicating material printed on both 
sides of a page, without suffering the disadvantages 
formerly necessary with one- side electrostatic re- 
production methods. One-sided reproduction re- 
quired two pages of a book to be reproduced on 
one side of a sheet, which sheet was then folded 
printed side out in order to preserve the proper 
order of pagination. This procedure necessarily 
resulted in double thicknesses of paper which made 
reproduced volumes thick and unwieldy. 

“Other advantages offered by the Duopage 
method involve pagination, Page numbers now 
appear in the same location as in the original book; 
namely, page one starts with the right-hand leaf, 
page two on the reverse of page one, etc.” 

By means of Duopage, libraries can replace vol- 
umes in existing sets without sacrificing additional 
shelf space. Volumes are supplied bound or un- 
bound, Unbound reproductions enable libraries to 
use their own binding facilities in order to match 
the bindings and lettering with volumes already on 
their shelves. 

Duopage is presently limited to books containing 
text matter and line drawings. As yet, no successful 
solution has been found for the duplication of half- 
tone drawings or photographs by the electrostatic 
process. 


BRO-DART INTRODUCES NEW SERVICE: Bro- 
Dart Books, Inc., a subsidiary of Bro-Dart Indus- 
tries, in cooperation with the Library of Congress, 
begins a new program of supplying books with 
complete sets of catalog cards on October 1. The 
service, at first limited to current books, will be ex- 
tended early in 1962 with the aim of including 
virtually all books that libraries require. 

Wilson catalog cards will be supplied (headed 
or unheaded ) instead of Library of Congress Cards, 
when requested. Bro-Dart Books, Inc. will also 
distribute books without catalog cards, if desired, 
at discounts competitive with other reliable book 
wholesalers. 


A NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY FILM now avail- 
able is co-sponsored by the State Library Extension 
Agencies of the six New England states. Financed 
with Library Service Act funds, the movie, “The 
Day the Books Went Blank,” is in color, has 
spoken narration, and a running time of 2614 
minutes. 

The film is designed for use with lay audiences 
to dramatize the public library's importance as an 
educational institution deserving strong citizen sup- 
port. 

Idea for a New England library film originated 
at a 1958 meeting of New England and New York 
State Library Extension Agencies with the thought 
that other films about library service were not 
readily adaptable to New England use because of 
their emphasis on county and multi-county library 
organization. (The town is the basis of local gov- 
ernment in New England, and the county is not 
organized to give library service.) 

The film is available for sale directly from De- 
phoure Studios Inc., 782 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass., at a cost of $145 plus shipping 
charges. The price includes reel, can, and shipping 
case, Preview prints are available for the cost of 
shipping. 
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PRENTICE-HALL’s 
NEW BOOKS FOR 
YOUNG READERS 


THE COPPER KETTLE 


By Annette Turngren. Illustrated by Polly Jackson. The 
warm, appealing story of Mari, her family and friends who 
live on the tiny Swedish island of Oland in the late 1800's. 
Companion book to Flaxen Braids. Ages 8-12 October $2.95 


THE GIRL FROM JOHNNYCAKE HILL 


By Virginia Frances Voight. Illustrated by William A. 
McCaffery. Alone in a sparsely settled section of Connecticut 
in 1789, Rebecca and her mother struggle to establish a farm 
despite an unfriendly neighbor and a dispute with Indians 
over ownership of the land. Ages 8-12 October $3.50 








“ 
3 
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THE CALICO BALL 


By Margaret Crary. When 
hostile tribes threaten to 
attack a frontier town, a 
young girl’s knowledge of 
the Indian and his ways 
helps avert catastrophe in 
this exciting chronicle of 
the early days of Sioux City. 
Ages 10-14 October $3.00 


HOW LIFE 
GOES ON 


By Irving Zeichner. Illus- 
trated by Janet McCaffery. 
A complete, clearly written 
account of reproduction in 
plants and animals — from 
the simplest one-cell crea- 
tures through man. Many 
drawings, diagrams and ex- 
periments. 

Ages 10 up October $2.95 


MISSION TO 
BAYOU PIERRE 


By V. M. Mundy. The Nat- 
chez Trace—one of the most 
dismal and dangerous trails 
in early America—is the 
setting for this fast-paced 
story about a boy who un- 
wittingly becomes involved 
in the political intrigues of 
Aaron Burr. 

Ages 12-16 October $3.00 


P-H Junior Books 


All Cloth Bound 














j 





Complete catalog and approval copies available trom: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. © Library Service Dept. 
P. O. Box 500 © Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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AWARDS 


THE 5TH ANNUAL DOROTHY CANFIELD 
FISHER CHILDREN'S BOOK AWARD WINNER 
is Thelma Harrington Bell, honored for her book, 
Captain Ghost. The winning book was chosen 
by Vermont 4th-8th graders from a master list of 
thirty best books published during 1959. Runners- 
up were: A Yankee Musket by Jean George, Tree 
House Island by Scott Corbett, The Scarlet Sail by 
Betty Cavanna, and John Treegate’s Musket by 
Leonard Wibberley. The Vermont Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Free Public Library 
Service are sponsors of the award. 


THE WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE CHILDREN'S 
BOOK AWARD WINNER for 1961 is Keith 
Robertson's Henry Reed, Inc., elected by Kansas 
boys and girls who participated in a reading pro- 
gram for grades 4 through 9. The announcement 
was made by B. B. Richards, Chairman of the 
Division of Library Education and Service at the 
Kansas State Teachers College, in behalf of the 
13 Kansas professional and educational organiza- 
tions now represented in the program. 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN-ESQUIRE FELLOW- 
SHIP has been awarded to “Eilen Douglas,” the 


anonymous and hitherto unpublished Southern 


writer whose first book—“A Family's Affairs’ — 
will be published by Houghton Mifflin, with ad- 


vance publication of sections of the novel in 
Esquire. The Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellow- 
ship was first offered 26 years ago and last year the 
publishing firm in conjunction with Esquire offered 
a special award of $7,500 for a work of either 
fiction or uonfiction. More than 1,100 manuscripts 
were submitted. 


ALABAMA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has pre- 
sented to Harper Lee its 1961 literary award for 
her Pulitzer prize-winning book, To Kill a Mock- 
ingbird. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA has 
announced award of graduate assistantships in li- 
brary science to seven persons who will combine a 
part-time academic program with a full-time work 
program and receive compensation covering tui- 
tion and living expenses. They are: Edita del Cal- 
lar, Majayjay, Laguna, P.I.; Richard J. Ikena, Balti- 
more, Md.; Judith Ann Johrden, Avondale, Md.; 
Kathleen S. Meier, Dakota, Minn.; Nellie Lee 
Powell, Takoma Park, Md.; Richard S. Sasscer, Arl- 
ington, Va.; and Susan Uebelacker, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has an- 
nounced the award of two scholarships for gradu- 
ate study in library science for the academic year 
1961-1962. Miss Margaret M. Mattern of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., has been awarded the New York Li- 
brary Association Scholarship for $1,000 and Mrs. 
Mary Georges Farrar of Hollis, Long Island, is 
recipient of the Neil C. Van Deusen Scholarship, 
also for $1,000. Miss Mattern is taking her gradu- 
ate work at the University of Michigan. Mrs. 
Farrar will conclude her studies in library science 
at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 
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The New York Library Association Scholarship 
is made possible by a $1 tax on all registrants at the 
annual conferences of the Association. The Van 
Deusen Scholarship is provided through the gener- 
osity of Mr, T. M. Van Deusen of Flint, Michigan, 
in memory of his son's contributions to public li- 
brary development in New York State. 


THE GEORGIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SCHOLARSHIP for 1961-1962 has been awarded 
to Mildred Campbell of Armuchee, Ga., who en- 
tered the Peabody Library School last month. The 
GLA Scholarship, offered this year for the first 
time, carries a stipend of $1,800 and is for full- 
time study at an ALA-accredited library school. 


THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP of $1,000 has been awarded to Richard 
Woodruff Boss of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY announces the 
award of scholarships of $2,000 each to A. Leon 
Raney of Charleston, Ark., Mrs. Mattie Lee Jacks 
Mosley of Ruston, La., and Miss Doris Joy Lambert 
of Minden, La. The awards were made possible 
through the library’s State Plan under the National 
Library Services Act, All three scholarship re- 
cipients have elected to enter Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Library School. 


NEW MEXICO SCHOLARSHIP: Simmie Romero 
of Gallup, N.M., has been awarded the 1961-1962 
Marion Dorroh Memorial Scholarship of $500. 
The award, sponsored jointly by the New Mexico 
Library Association and the Albuquerque Library 
Association, is awarded yearly to a resident of New 
Mexico or graduate of a New Mexico college or 
university who plans to be a librarian. Miss Romero 
will continue her studies at the University of Den- 
ver Library School. 


THE LIBRARIANS OF INDIANA have elected 
the following titles as most distinguished Hoosier 
books of 1960: In world affairs, Jameson G. Cam- 
paigne’s American Might and Soviet Myth; in his- 
tory, Bernhard Knollenberg’s Origin of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, 1759-1766; in general nonfiction, 
Edwin Way Teale Journey into Summer; in 
poetry, Margaret E. Bruner'’s The Road Lies On- 
ward; among books for young children, Miriam E. 
Mason's Becky and Her Brave Cai, Bluegrass, with 
honorable mention for Beatrice Schenk de Reg- 
niers’ The Shadow Book; among books for young 
adults, Jeannette Covert Nolan’s Spy for the Con- 
federacy: Rose O’Neal Greenhow, with honorable 
mention for Elisabeth Hamilton Friermood’s Prom- 
ises in the Attic. 

Citations were presented to the authors of the 
award-winning books at the annual Indiana Au- 
thors’ Day Awards Luncheon at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, under sponsorship of the Indiana 
University Writers’ Conference. 

A special citation was also presented to Eli Lilly 
of Indianapolis for his scholarly contributions, over 
the last quarter of a century, to the preservation 
of the Hoosier heritage. Mr. Lilly is the author of 
four books dealing with the history, both political 
and archaeological, of the state of Indiana. 





Quote 


A little boy asked for a book on how to grow 
fur. Answering an inquiring look on the Branch 
Librarian's face, he said, “Then I wouldn't have to 
get in the tub, nor dress for school.’ — 1960 An- 
nual Report, Morrill Memorial Library, Norwood, 
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A NEW BINDER 
BY MARADOR 


The Alaroin # 140 
/ 


A new concept in strength and 





oe 


simplicity of metal part (patent | 
pending) combined with a one-piece 


7 iss & 
virgin vinyl front and back cover, | 


each with a slip-in vinyl pocket for | 


. . . 
the magazine covers, provides pro- 
tection to the magazine and easy, | 


rapid operation. This new holding 
bar cannot move, roll or rock. Glass- 


clear plastic is bonded electronically | 


—no stitching—no adhesives. Water- 
proof...Soil-resistant. 


THEY COST SO LITTLE! 
Check the price list and believe what 
you read! They average $1.47 each 
for 14 sizes. You have never seen 
such high quality at such surpris- 
ingly low prices. 





14 SIZES AVERAGE 
SLIGHTLY LESS THAN 


$1.4] 


EACH 


POSTPAID 











ONLY M aradonr 


OFFERS A CHOICE OF 
REGAL =110 


CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS 


050” THICK) POLISHED ON 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 
COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS 
CUSHION BACKS 


CHALLENGER =128 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK 
ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. 
LOCKBAR METALS IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 


16 OZ. CAN 


*1.75 


FOR LOS ANGELES 


CHALLENGER +126 
WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT 
COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES 
OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK 

LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 
SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES 

NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES 


PENNY PINCHER +132 
EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS. 


A NEW SOLVENT CLEANER IN AN ATTRACTIVE 
GOLD AND BLUE SPRAY CAN — CONVENIENT — 
FAST — EASY — JUST SPRAY ON AND WIPE OFF 


CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD 
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Letters 


Sense, Nonsense and Confusion 


ESSE SHERA’S ARTICLE, “Social Epistemol- 

ogy, General Semantics and Librarian- 
ship” in the June 1961 WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN (page 767) moves me to reply. 

Semantics, general or otherwise, has 
brought forth much light. It may be the most 
important study yet developed for lessening 
confusion in the world. But the forces of 
obfuscation are always watching for oppor- 
tunities to subvert even such an calighted ef. 
fort as this. When self-promoters, public re- 
lations people, spokesmen for this or that 
pressure group appear to found their mes- 
sages upon semantics you have a potential 
attack on reason which is frightening. Even 
very sophisticated readers may fall victim to 
this technique. 

Dr. Shera’s article is a case in point. The 
first eleven paragraphs are full of good sense. 
They deal with communication, symbolism, 
the human nervous system, etc., and read like 
a text in general semantics. Nothing new or 
startling is said, but it is all solid. Unfor- 
tunately, these paragraphs merely set up the 
reader for the nonsense which is to follow. 
Sense melts away into some very unsemantic, 
cloud-nine stuff about “social epistemology.” 
For example: ‘The new discipline that we 
here envisage (and which, for want of a bet- 
ter name, we have called social epistemology) 
should provide a framework for the effective 
investigation of the entire complex problem 
of the intellectual processes of society—a 
study by which society as a whole seeks a per- 
ceptive relation to its total environment.” 

Now what intellectual processes does so- 
ciety have? Can society really seek anything ? 
Surely, the word society is an abstraction 
which cannot seek and has no intellectual 
processes. 

Again, can we speak of an “inquiry into 
the means by which a society, nation, or cul- 
ture achieves understanding of the totality of 
stumuli which act upon it?’ Analyze this. 
How can a culture achieve understanding ? 
It is nonsense. 

Now why should the dean of a library 
school try our patience with such a combina- 
tion of sense and nonsense? What is he try- 
ing to sell? Librarianship—what else? Li- 


brarianship, we read further along, is related 
to this “social epistemology.” So: “Despite 
the popular image of the librarian, he is not, 
or at least should not be a drudge whose only 
purpose it [is} to fetch and carry in a biblio- 
graphic lumberyard.’’ No indeed. What he 
is really supposed to be doing is ‘to maxi- 
mize the social utility of graphic records.” It 
is not enough to develop “a bundle of tricks 
for finding a particular book on a particular 
shelf for a particular patron with a particular 
need.” Because: “fundamentally, librarian- 
ship is the management of knowledge.” 

This is the message—high blown verbiage 
about the importance of librarians. Even this 
sounds better than it analyzes. After all, four 
years of college and one year of library school 
equip very few librarians to “manage knowl- 
edge.’’ Not many have been taught how to 
“maximize” either. Personally, I'd settle for 
a bundle of tricks that will actually find a 
particular book for a particular patron with a 
particular need. 

Getting back to the technique of this ar- 
ticle. You have the pattern: (1) sound intro- 
duction, leading up to (2) slightly fuzzy- 
edged, idealistic proposals, followed by (3) 
the sell, the promotion material, linking up 
the now established cloud-nine material in 
part (2) with the desired public relations 
message. 

Perhaps it doesn't matter. Perhaps librar- 
ianship should be pushed by every means at 
hand, no matter what. I, for one, don't think 
so. Bad semantics and intellectual chicanery 
lead only to confusion. And librarians are 
striving for light. Aren't we? 

Davip T. SPRINGS 
Cataloger 
San Diego Public Library 
San Diego, California 


ii WAS GOOD TO READ, in the June WLB, Dr. 

Shera’s statements that “fundamentally, 
librarianship is the management of knowl- 
edge’ and that “the aim of librarianship, at 
whatever intellectual level it may operate, is 
to maximize the social utility of graphic rec- 
ords.”” 

This philosophy should be acceptable to 


bookman and information retrievalist alike. 
(Continued ) 
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Here are 21 outstanding books for 
junior and senior high-school age 
readers. Stories are fresh, exciting, 
and informative. Backgrounds are 
authoritative. Most important, 
they are fun to read— every one 
of them. 


FALL 1961 


Seon Manley and Gogo Lewis 
TEEN-AGE TREASURY OF 


OUR SCIENCE WORLD 4. 95 


(Acceptable for purchase under the provis of 
the National Defense Education Act, Title TIT) 


Jean Nielsen 


REDHEAD $2.95 


Virginia Frances Voight 
TREASURE OF 
HEMLOCK MOUNTAIN $2.95 


Margaret and George Ogan 
DEVIL DRIVERS $2.95 


Lois Hobart 
BEHIND THE WALLS $2.95 


Barbara Clayton 


TOMBOY $2.95 


Lawrence J. Hunt 


MYSTERY IN RAINBOW 
VALLEY $2.95 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Leonard Clark 

THE RIVERS RAN EAST $3.50 
Marjory Hall 

BRIGHT RED RIBBON $2.95 
Lois Snelling 

SECRET OF THE RED GOURD $2.95 
Leonard Wibberley 

ZEBULON PIKE $2.95 
Seon Manley 

TEEN-AGE TREASURY 

OF GOOD HUMOR $4.95 


Jean Nielsen 


LIBBY-COME-LATELY $2.95 


Virginia Frances Voight 


Carl Henry Rathjen 

HAUNTED HIGHWAY $2.95 
Annette Turngren 

MYSTERY CLOUDS 

THE CANYON $2.95 
Robin Gottlieb 

THAT SUMMER IN PARIS $2.95 
Jo Sykes 

CHIP ON HIS SHOULDER $2.95 
Jack Kestner 

FIRE TOWER $2.95 
Jan Nickerson 


NEW BOY IN TOWN $2.95 


Barbara Ciayton 


THE MISSING $10,000 BILL $2.95 DECISION FOR SALLY $2.95 


Write for complete catalogue 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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DISPLAY LETTERS 
FOR LIBRARY USE 


Magnetic, pressure-sensitive or 
stand-up letters in a wide variety 
of sizes and type faces. They're 
inexpensive, neat and quick to set 
up. Designed especially for use in 
book displays, on bulletin boards, 
etc. 


Write today for FREE literature 
showing styles, sizes, prices, etc. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


2018 Washington Ave. ¢ S#. Louis, Mo. 





NEW NEW NEW 


A worthy and necessary addition 
to all libraries: 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY in 21 
languages (equivalent of 420 bilingual dic- 
tionaries in one volume). Send for free 
Details or order directly for only $10,—on 
our money-back guarantee: 


UNIVERSUM, 
Box 948, 
Chicago 90, Ill. 





Use the TACTILE-KINAESTHETIC approach! 


include “MY outes TO SAFETY” 
This durable plastic bound book was designed for retarded 
and slow-learn af children. cee and teachers of KINDER: 
GARTEN, FIRS ond rere GRADE use to advantage in 
qm. AFETY WORDS are BEADED in 
UCH_ non-abrasive beads, utilizing the 


‘ PLEASANT. T 
learning. 


TACTILE. KINAESTHETIC approach to 
SPECIAL LIBRARY PRICE 


The “KINAESTHETIC METHOD OF 
ae READING" .. 
"senting te normal 


little experience le ther, R. 
yaw, 'n.D., Chairman. Department iy AK, H. 
tion, University of Nevada. 
SPECIAL LIBRARY PRICE 
ORDER from the Publisher 


TOUCH inc., Dept. W., P.O. Box 5385, Reno, Nev. 
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Letters (continued) 
In fact, a good librarian should be a bookman 
and an information specialist at the same 
time. These sentences avoid the meaningless, 
tedious, yet dangerous arguments about the 
priority of book selection, cataloging or ref- 
erence, but define librarianship as a specialty 
and profession worthy to stand beside any 
other in the 20th century. It is up to librarians 
to take the profession seriously and make the 
rest of the world take it seriously, also. 
JOHN NEUFELD 
Cataloger 
State Library 
Lansing, Michigan 


HANK YOU for the copy of your BULLE- 
TIN containing Shera's article... . I 
am delighted by his article and I think his 
point of view is a valuable way to look at 
social interactions. 
JOHN RADER PLATT 

Professor of Physics 
University of Chicago 

Chicago, Illinois 


More on Segregation 


SNe 1 AM, unhappily, very far behind in 
my professional reading, the symposium 


“Segregation in Libraries: Negro Librarians 
Give Their Views” (May WLB, page 707) 
has ist come to my attention. Mrs. Virginia 
Lacy Jones stated that “Qualified Negro pro- 
fessional librarians and clerical workers 
should have the opportunity of employment 
in state library agencies.” I would like to 
pelat out that at least one state agency has 
provided just such an opportunity. 

On March 30, 1961, I started working 
with the Iowa State Traveling Library as the 
first full-time field consultant. I was certainly 
not employed to work exclusively with Negro 
librarians since there are none in the Middle- 
western area to which I am assigned. In fact, 
practically no Negroes live in that area. I do 
hope, however, that in the decision to employ 
me, that my race was only another statistic 
and not the determining factor. I would be 
as unhappy at being offered a position be- 
cause I am a Negro as I would at being 
denied one for the same reason. 

I certainly feel that I have been given every 
opportunity to succeed—a thorough orienta- 
tion, all the help I need, all the responsibility 
that the directors feel that I can handle. Lest 
all this sound too Utopian, let me hasten to 
add that I have been also taken to task when 


(Continued) 
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NOTABLE BOOKS FROM | | yincatt 





—| | 
Highly Recommended for Your Children’s Collection 





Listed in the H. W. Wilson Children’s Catalog, 1960 Supplement 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
ICELAND 


By Erick Berry. With photographs. 
Portraits of the Nations Series. 
Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
VENEZUELA 


By RAYMOND A. WOHLRABE and 

WERNER Kruscu. With photographs. 

Portraits of the Nations Series. 
Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
AUSTRALIA 


By GODFREY BLUNDEN. With Photo- 
graphs. Portraits of the Nations 
Series. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
EGYPT 


By Zax Nacuis MaHMoup. With 
photographs. Portraits of the Nations 
Series. Grades 7-9. $2.95 


THE LAND AND PEOPLE OF 
ARGENTINA 


By ELVAJEAN HALL. With photo- 
graphs. Portraits of the Nations 
Series. Grades 7-9. $2:95 


AVIATION FROM 
THE GROUND UP 


By JoHN J. FLOHERTY. With photo- 
graphs. A career book covering every 
phase of present-day aviation, includ- 
ing jet propulsion and helicopters. 
Grades 7-9. $3.75 


Especially Recommended in the H. W. Wilson Children’s Catalog, 
1960 Supplement, and ALA Notable Children’s Books 


TOM’S 
MIDNIGHT GARDEN 


By PHILIPPA Pearce. /Ilustrated. An 
enchanting story of the world of the 
imagination, winner of the 1958 Car- 


LUCY 
McLOCKETT 


By PHyLiis McGINLEY. I//lustrated 
by Helen Stone. A witty verse-prose 
tale about Lucy, who was good at 


negie Medal. Grades 4-6. $3.75 remembering things until her sixth 


birthday. Grades 1-3. $3.00 


Send for new, free catalogs of books for 
1) Elementary and Junior High and 2) High Schools, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. Washington S$q., Phila. 5, Pa. 
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Have you placed your order for the 


VITAL SPEECHES 
25 YEAR INDEX 
October 8, 1934-— October 1, 1959 
$12.50 
First 25 Volumes 
MICROFILM EDITION $90 


CITY NEWS PUBLISHING CO. 
35 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 








RECORD ALBUM 
LIBRARY UNIT 


saves 1 SPACE 
OF AVERAGE 2 BROWSER 


Holds 300 12” LP’s 
in less than 4 sq. ft. 
New ‘‘Quick-See’’ display and 
browser cabinets are equipped 
with four noiseless roll-out files 
for front-view, flip-through se- 
lection. Sturdy construction, 
fine-fleck brown tone finish. 
Back-to-back as modular aisle 
units or singly against wall. 44” 
igh, 30” wide, 16” deep. 


Order direct 


KERSTING MFG. CO. 
504 S. Date, Alhambra. Calif 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St., New York 3 








TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘“‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
our free Search Service will hunt 
and quote or supply when found. 
Please address Dept. W. B 


105 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. 3, N. Y. 





BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 

of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
eMcient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


ationa’ 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3. N. Y. 
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Letters (continued) 


I deserved it. In other words, I have always 
been treated just like everybody else and I 
would not have it any other way. 
(Mrs.) EpyTHE O. CAWTHORNE 
Middlewestern Library Field 
Representative 
lowa State Traveling Library 
Des: Moines, lowa 


Punched Cards in the 
Public Library 


HE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF LAKE COUNTY 

have designe, developed and are utiliz- 
ing a punched card system which could be 
adapted to other public iibrary operations. 

Through the utilization of IBM equipment 
it is possible for personnel without formal 
library training or experience to prepare an 
inexpensive catalcg for each library within 
the system, to do cost analysis, inventory, 
and assorted basic operations such as survey 
reports and computations. 

This development suggests that there can 
be a growing corps of library technicians so 
as to release more funds and trained person- 
nel for the essential purpose of the library: 
service to the incividual. 

I would be happy to exchange correspond- 
ence or procedures with other libraries inter- 
ested in the use of data processing equipment 
in public library cperation. 

LORIN 3URNS, Supervisor 
Technical Processing 
Public Libraries of Lake County 


Crows Point, Indiana 


Quote 


Library users—resders, inquirers, students—are 
not interruptions to our work, they are the purpose 
of our work, Don’t make them feel like intruders. 

The visitor is not an outsider or a number, or 
“the public”, but a human being who will usually 
(not always) repay courtesy with courtesy. And 
even if he seems a ‘slow learner,’ please keep on 
teaching by example 

Sometimes it has taken much effort, trouble and 
expense for the inquirer to arrive at your desk. 
Sometimes shyness is just on the verge of prevent- 
ing his asking your xelp. Sometimes he is a child 
or youth or first-timer forming a lasting impression 
of libraries and library workers—let’s welcome him 
pleasantly and with alertness for his need. 

The hand that passes us a returned book or a 
call slip is in a sens: the hand that signs our pay 
checks. Nice hand, :sn’t it? 

If you are tempocarily harassed by telephones 
ringing, impatient rvaders waiting, helpers away, 
blood sugar low, pretend you're a calm, efficient 
aircraft hostess in a storm, or a cheerful bus driver 
at 5 P.M. Show your stamina!—Toledo Public 
Library's “The Tee-Fee,” July 31, 1961 
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A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
575 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 


An imprint 

pledged 
to provide 
the qualities 
librarians 
look for 


FRANKLIN 


WATTS 


A Division of 


Published by 


INC. 


Grolier incorporated 





Foe men 





in books for boys and girls 


Editorial excellence 


The authors of Franklin Watts, Inc., books 
are chosen because they know their subjects 
and can make their books interesting. Expert 
editorial guidance is supplied by personnel 
experienced in the creation of books through 
independent writing of their own. 


Reading ease and visual appeal 


All Franklin Watts, Inc., juveniles are 
printed in large, clear type on fine quality 
paper. Each is tastefully designed, with 
illustrations, as the text requires, that enhance 
the meaning and enjoyment of the reading. 


Binding permanence 


All Franklin Watts, Inc., library books are 
bound in genuine cloth. All Watts non- 
fiction of 98 pages or less is supplied in 
the Watts Guaranteed Library Binding to 
give satisfactory library service or the book 


FRANKLIN WATTS, inc. 


FRANKLIN WATTS $3500 FICTION AWARD BOOKS 
WATTS MEDAL MYSTERY AWARD BOOKS 
QUALITY JUVENILE FICTION AND NON-FICTION FOR EVERY AGE 
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replaced free of charge. We were the first to 
supply this kind of binding on a guaranteed 
basis. 


Accuracy and authority 


All Watts non-fiction is checked and double- 
checked for accuracy, authority, and clarity 
of text. We call on independent experts in 
many fields, outside our office, to perform 
this important publishing function, All Watts 
non-fiction is indexed. 


Appeal to the imagination 


We endeavor to make each Watts book one 
that will widen the horizons of its readers. 
Young people do not live by information 
alone. 


Selectivity 


All our non-fiction, of all age groups, makes 
a significant contribution to the knowledge 
and understanding of a subject, at the age 
level for which it is published. 


publishers of ... THE FIRST BOOKS 
THE TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES 
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meetings 
courses 
associations 
eteetera 


ALLERTON PARK INSTITUTE ON LSA: State 
agency librarians are being invited to attend a three- 
day Institute on “The Impact of the Library Services 
Act—Progress and Potential’’ to be held at Allerton 
Park, Monticello, Ill., Nov. 5-8, under the auspices 
of the University of Illinois Graduate School of Li- 
brary Science and the Library Services Branch of 
the U.S. Office of Education, with the cooperation 
of the University of Illinois Extension Division. 

Discussions at the Institute will center on a 
series of papers by a distinguished group of speak- 
ers; they will also encompass the whole range of 
programs, problems, successes, failures, and the 
course of future thinking and planning represented 
in the experience of the registrants. The roster of 
speakers includes Lowell Martin, formerly Dean of 
the Rutgers University Graduate School of Library 
Service and presently Vice-President of Grolier, 
Inc.; Germaine Krettek, head of the Washington 
Office of ALA; John G. Lorenz, head of the Library 
Services Branch of the U.S. Office of Education; 
Mrs. Carma Leigh, California State Librarian; Ralph 
Blasingame, Jr., Pennsylvania State Librarian; 
Roger McDonough, head of the State Library, Ar- 
chives, and History Division of the New Jersey 
Department of Education; Hannis Smith, head of 
the Library Division of the Minnesota Department 
of Education; S. Gilbert Prentiss, Director, Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, New York State Library; 
and Phillip Monypenny, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Illinois, who is also Director of 
ALA's Survey of State Libraries. Papers presented 
at the Institute will later appear in published form 
as part of the Allerton Park Institute series pub- 
lished by the Graduate School of Library Science, 
University of Illinois. 

For further information, address the School. 


THE MEDICAL LIFBARY GROUPS OF NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA will meet jointly Oct. 5-7 
during the World Health Conference which will 
take place that week-end in Royce Hall on the 
UCLA campus. Medical Library Group of South- 
ern California's program planning for joint meet- 
ings begins with dinner and social meeting Thurs. 
evening, Oct. 5. Plans for Fri. morning, Oct. 6, 
include a panel discussion at the Neuropsychiatric 
Institute of the Dept. of Mental Hygiene, State of 
California, UCLA Medical Center, 700 Westwood 
Bivd., Los Angeles 24. Luncheon that day will be 
at UCLA's new Students’ Union, with Dr. Law- 
rence Clark Powell as speaker. Other programs 
are scheduled for Friday afternoon and Saturday. 

For details, contact Margaret Cressaty, Chairman, 
The Medical Library Group of Southern California, 
1721 Griffin Ave., Los Angeles 33. (CApitol 3- 
1381, ext. 261). 
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AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE'S 
annual convention will be held Nov. 5-8 at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., and Kresge Audi- 
torium, M.I.T. A “State of the Art Symposium” 
sponsored by the National Science Foundation has 
been scheduled for Nov, 7 at M.I.T.’s Kresge Audi- 
torium. Specialist sessions on advanced retrieval 
theory, machine print-out of non-standard charac- 
ters and documentaiion for professional societies 
will be held, For information, write to: P. D. 
Vachon, Literature Physicist, Melpar, Inc., Applied 
Science Division, 11 Galen Street, Watertown 72, 
Mass. 

Technical papers on documentation and related 
subjects are solicited for the volunteer papers ses- 
sion scheduled for Nov. 8. For further details on 
these papers write to: Dr. Richard H. Orr, Director, 
Institute for Advancement of Medical Communica- 
tion, 33 E, 68 St., NYC 21. 


THE CLASSIFICATION RESEARCH STUDY 
GROUP will meet in Boston on November 5, 1961, 
the first day of the American Documentation Insti- 
tute annual meeting. Mrs. Mary P. Veilleux, Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, will present a paper on 
the permuted title word indexing project initiated 
in 1952 as a sub-system of the Agency's integrated 
information processing and retrieval system, The 
project will be described in detail. It will be used 
to demonstrate some of the basic principles (e.g., 
‘titular segmentation’) which underly the entire 
Office of Central Reference Information Processing 
and Retrieval System. 

For information on time and place, contact Mrs. 
Pauline Atherton, Vice-Chairman, Classification 
Research Group, American Institute of Physics, 
335 E. 45 St., NYC 17. 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION: New Jersey librarians concerned 
with adult education are being extended a special 
invitation to participate in the fall conference of 
the New Jersey Association for Adult Education, 
to be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel in Trenton on 
Oct. 20-21. The Conference theme, “Community 
Wide Adult Education,” reflects the recent em- 
phasis placed by the association upon representation 
of all facets of adult education in New Jersey. 
Leaders in the public schools, university extension, 
public libraries, community organizations, labor 
groups, and co-operative extension leaders will ex- 
plore New Jersey's adult education needs, 

The conference convenes at 4:30 P.M. on Oct. 20 
and concludes at 4:30 P.M. on Oct. 21. Registra- 
tion can be made by writing to Willard Browning, 
Director, Red Bank (N.J.) Adult School. 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION wil! hold its annual meeting at 
the University of Puget Sound on Nov. 4. Chief 
Justice Robert C. Finley, of the Washington State 
Supreme Court, will be the featured luncheon 
speaker. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: The 1962 Reading Insti- 
tute at Temple University will be held Jan. 22-26 
with the theme, “Reading in Modern Communica- 
tion.” Speakers will include Dr. Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University and poet-critic John Ciardi. 
For further information, write to: Institute Services 
Division, The Reading Clinic, Dept. of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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a rocking chair? 


Rocking chairs are so nice, but so-o-o old fashioned. In 
traditional homes they certainly hold an important place 
in the decorative scheme. Libraries, however, MUST be 
modern not only in their physical appearance and in 
their facilities but in their objectives. 

That’s why so many of our leading libraries specify 
only Genuine PICTURE COVERS on their rebinding 
and prebinding orders. 


Some facts you should know: 


®@ Genuine PICTURE COVERS have that real deep- 
down quality to outlast many, many circulations. 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS have beauty and 
brilliance which endure through hard usage. 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide unsur- 
passed detail in reproduction particularly in facial 
expressions. 
Genuine PICTURE COVERS provide as yet an 
unmatched symphony in artistry and color to 
attract young readers. 


There are many other reasons, but these four alone are sufficient for you to specify Genuine 
PICTURE COVERS on your next rebinding or prebinding order. All popular juvenile titles 
are available. Send for samples on those illustrated above and the names of binders who use 


Genuine PICTURE COVERS. 





cture Gover’ sinviNcs, INC. 


MAY Made only by Picture Cover Bindings, Inc. in N. Y. C. 
o*® tive 20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 


@ ° 
Onn twat * Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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(Continued from page 124) 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S an- 
nual conference will be held Oct. 30-Nov. 4 at the 
Claremont Hotel, Oakland. Conference theme will 
be “Libraries on the New Frontier.” 


VIRGINIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S 1961 an- 
nual conference will be held at the Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Nov. 16-18. 


ALA LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE'S 

new officers are: 

PRESIDENT—Eugene D. Hart, Associate Professor, 
School of Library Science, University of Southern 
California 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT — Louise 
Smith of Oklahoma City Public Library, Editor 
of Oklahoma Librarian 

SECRETARY—Jo Ann Wiles, Librarian, Library Sci- 
ence Library, University of Illinois 

TREASURER—Vera Flandorf, Librarian, Children’s 
Memorial Hospital, Department of Nursing, 
Chicago 


ARKANSAS STUDENT LIBRARIANS’ ASSOCI- 

ATION'’S new officers are: 

PRESIDENT—Donna Smith, Magnolia 

1ST VICE-PRESIDENT—Sara Lynn Fleming, Fayette- 
ville 

2D VICE-PRESIDENT—Danny Gardner, Jackson 

SECRETARY—Linda Robinson, Gurdon 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Libby Bruce, Mag- 
nolia 

TREASURER—Pat Harvey, Clarksville 

REPORTER—Barbara Jean Williams, Mabelvale 

HISTORIAN—Janet Felling, Arkadelphia 

PARLIAMENTARIAN—Floy Leslie, Magnolia. 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1961-1962 are: 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Betty Sheehan Lunnon, supervi- 
sor, library services, Dade County Public Schools, 
Miami 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Mrs. Ruth 
Rockwood, professor of library science, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 

SECRETARY—Oscar C. Everhart, director, Miami 
Beach Public Library 

TREASURER—Robert E. Hamilton, director, Martin 
County Public Library, Stuart. 


HAWAII SCHOOL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
now in its second year of organization, has elected 
the following officers: 

PRESIDENT—Miss Louetta Kuhns 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Miss Chow Loy Tom 
SECRETARY—Mrs. May Chun 

TREASURER—Mrs. Thelma Farmer. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB'S new officers are: 

PRESIDENT—Rice Estes, head of the Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn 

VICE-PRESIDENT—Anne Izerd, Westchester Library 
System 

SECRETARY—Dorothy Lynch, New Rochelle Public 
Library 

TREASURER—Warren Boes, librarian, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold 
its annual conference Nov. 1-4 at the Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Detroit. 
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OREGON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION officers for 

1961-1962 are: 

PRESIDENT—Perry D. Morrison, University of Ore- 
gon Library, Eugene 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Miss Dean 
Lingle, County Librarian, Umatilla County, 
Pendleton 

SECRETARY—Miss_ Eunice 
County Library, Portland 

TREASURER—Miss Esther Brown, Librarian, Joseph 
Lane Junior High School, Roseburg 

MEMBER-AT-LARGE—Mrs. Margaret Block, Eugene 
Public Library 

ALA REPRESENTATIVE—Miss Phyllis Hochstettler, 
Library Consultant, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salem 

PNLA REPRESENTATIVE—Miss Mary Phillips, Mw/r- 
nomah County Library, Portland 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS REPRESENTATIVE — Stanley 
Ruckman, Oregon City High School Library 

TRUSTEE REPRESENTATIVE—Mrs. Beulah Elliott, 


Wolfe, Multnomah 


Klamath County Library, Klamath Falls. 


NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION has 

elected the following officers: 

PRESIDENT—Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, Head, Public 
and School Library Services Bureau, State Li- 
brary, Trenton 

VICE-PRESIDENT and PRESIDENT-ELECT—Dr. Ralph 
Shaw, Dean, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT—Mrs. Beatrice James, Direc- 
tor, Bergenfield Public Library 

TREASURER—Ben E. Grimm, Director, Belleville 
Public Library 

SECRETARY—Kenneth F. 
Bloomfield Public Library. 


McPherson, Director, 


TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S School Divi- 

sion and Texas State Teachers Association's Library 

Section have elected the following slate of officers 

for the school year of 1901-1962: 

CHAIRMAN—Mrs. Ruth Clark, Librarian, Lancaster 
High School 

CHAIRMAN-ELECT—Mrs, Frances De Cordova, 
Assistant Professor, School of Library Science, 
Texas Woman's University 

SECRETARY—Mrs. Helen Hatfield, Librarian, Per- 
mian Senior High School, Odessa 

TREASURER—Miss Doris Thompson, 
Crestview Elementary School, Waco. 


Librarian, 


THE TEEN-AGE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF 

TEXAS has elected the following officers for 1961- 

1962: 

PRESIDENT—Patricia Haley, Canyon High School 

PRESIDENT-ELECT—Vyeann Fisher, Arlington High 
School 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Delryn Fleming, Central 
High School, San Angelo 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY—Doris Smith, Canyon 
High School 

TREASURER—Shery! Lehman, Flour Bluff High 
School, Corpus Christi 

PARLIAMENTARIAN—Jan Roberts, Pine Tree High 
School, Longvieu 

HISTORIAN—Mary Jane Hughes, A. C. Jones High 
School, Beeville 

STATE SPONSOR—Mrs. Nora Gilmore, /ibrarian, 
Canyon High School. 
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JUVENILE! from 


PUBLICATIONS mith 


THE LADY IN THE JUNGLE The Story of Mary Kingsley in Africa. 


A girl’s adventuring heart had no place in Victorian England, even if the girl happened to be Westward 
Ho ! Charles Kingsley’s niece. But exploring the haunting beauty of West Africa, its uncharted rivers, 
its fever swamps and its jungles, with only the wild and kindly Fan headhunters as her guides, Mary 
found the answer to her dreams. The thrilling romance of a blue-eyed woman and a vast continent. 
Ages 12 up. September ¢ $2.95 


@eeeaeeoee eee etceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeee 


CRAZY LEGS McBAIN 


A new pigskin classic with the exhilarating story of a late-blooming hero and a team that challenged 
fate. By the author of Backfield Twins. Ages 12 to 16. October ¢ $2.95 


MY LOVE AND | TOGETHER 


Perceptive biographies of twelve unusual individuals who found the right partners in life—the Lunts, 
the Curies, the DeWitt Wallaces, the Lindberghs, the Martin Johnsons and the Churchills. By the author 
of American Women Who Scored Firsts and Frank Lloyd Wright: Rebel in Concrete. Ages 12 to 16. 

September ¢ $2.95 


DINNY GORDON, SOPHOMORE 


The lovable heroine of Dinny Gordon, Freshman moves into the wonderful, perplexing world of sophomore 
foolishness. Still cool to dating and opposed to going steady, Dinny finds herself making perplexing 
but interesting progress with three young men, and one of them is somebody special. Ages 12 to 16. 

October ¢ $2.95 


SACRAMENTO GOLD 


Clancy Hawkins, abandoning a hard mining-town life, little expects that on his way to his sister in San 
Francisco he will become a bodyguard for a Chinese tong refugee, a referee in a desert love duel, 
a desperado’s stand-in and a prisoner on a goid boat. By a newly-recognized master of boys’ fiction. 
Ages 12 to 16. October ¢ $2.95 


Adult Books Suitable for Young Adults 


MAKE A JOYFUL SOUND 


The Story of Mabel Hubbard and Alexander Graham Bell. 





A brand new look at the great-hearted genius and the woman who stood close beside him, including 
new material drawn from family records never before made available and illustrated with rare family 
photographs. By the author of Valiant Companions. October « $3.95 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


The whole history of the fabulous islands and their colorful people from the earliest migrations in 
stone-carved canoes to the beginnings of jet air service. Illustrated with photographs. By the author 
of Hawaii: Fiftieth State. October * $4.50 


MACRAE SMITH COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
In Canada: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 





~Compton’s 
Fact-Index... 


as helpful to librarians 
as a card catalog! 


One of the important reasons Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia is recommended 
in all Standard Book Selection guides is 
its exclusive Fact-Index in every volume. 
Not just a system of cross-references, 
Compton’s Fact-Index gives far more in- 
formation, is much faster, locates material 
impossible to find in an encyclopedia with- 
out an index. 

For example, suppose you are inter- 
ested in a particular animal, such as “‘cat.”’ 
In addition to indexing the article “‘cat”’ 
in the C-volume, the Fact-Index entry 


on “cat” locates every picture or item 


of information about cats in any other 
article in the encyclopedia. 

Or suppose you want a quick source 
of information on obscure subjects not 
usually given full encyclopedia coverage, 
Malvolio, for example. Right in the Fact- 
Index this Shakespearean character is 
identified by play and role in a thumb- 
nail article. 

If you have not seen the new edition 
of Compton’s, make a point to look 
through it. You’ll find Compton’s is 
unique among reference books, almost as 
essential to your library as its card catalog. 


F. E. Compton & Co., Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
In Canada: F. E. Compton of Canada, Ltd., 207 Queens Quay West, Toronto 1, Ontario 


= 5 


Compton's 


fale 
Encyclo- 
pedia 


FIRST IN QUALITY 
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SECOND IN A SERIES: 


Team Teaching and... 





THE CREATIVE ELEWENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Jean E. Lowrie 


667° EAM TEACHING” is a phrase which is 

being bandied around a great deal in 
today’s educational world. It can mean a va- 
riety of things to different people. 

Some teachers are frightened by it, fearing 
for their own security. Others welcome it as 
a relief measure for an overloaded program. 
A few see it as an excuse for a poor educa- 
tional program, and others as an exciting way 
in which to expand the confines of the class 
room for all students. 

Schools which have experimented with the 
technique under recent research grants have 
developed teaching teams differing widely in 
their components. These are some of the 
combinations indicated by a quick review of 
the current literature: a team may consist of 
a leader, or ‘master teacher,’ working with 
several senior teachers and a corps of other 
helpers; it may be a regular teacher leading a 
group of teacher aides (housewives with some 
college training, for example) ; or it may be a 
group of specialist teachers who coordinate 
their work in several areas (e.g., team teach- 
ing in the ungraded primary program). And 
there are other possible combinations and 
permutations of personnel. 

The idea behind all these experiments is 
sound. Educators have long felt the need for 
some way to relieve teachers of routine duties 
so that they might have time for better profes- 
sional work. Administrators and teachers 
alike have sought the opportunity and free- 
dom to explore new ideas and techniques, to 
experiment with the new media rapidly be- 
coming available. There has been concern 
over the frustrating barriers—real or imag- 
ined—which have prevented the progress of 
each child according to his abilities. The 
lack of sufficient opportunity to share ideas 
on program, method and curriculum—with 
others equally concerned, has been a fre- 
quently limiting factor for the classroom 
teacher. 

Team teaching will not solve all these prob- 
lems, but it can alleviate them. 
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The potential variety of applications of 
this kind of teaching has been suggested. 
Generally speaking, however, the method 
seems to have been limited to the subject 
areas, or to specific classroom programs. I 
submit that there is an area of team teaching 
which is worthy of more attention; which has 
been in existence for some time and is cap- 
able of producing dynamic changes in the 
classroom, and exciting responses from chil- 
dren. I refer to the role of the elementary 
school librarian in team teaching. 

“Teacher-librarian cooperation” is a famil- 
iar enough phrase. But the services which the 
able elementary school librarian can provide 
—trained as she is in both elementary edu- 
cation and professional librarianship—go far 
beyond mere “cooperation.” This librarian 
can be a master teacher. Her background 
in many areas of knowledge, her understand- 
ing of child growth and development, her 
ability to employ good teaching methods in 
either the library or the classroom, her famil- 
iarity with instructional materials, equip her 
to become a teacher of teachers. 

The master librarian must be prepared to 
supervise assistants, Clerks must be trained 
to relieve her of time-consuming non-profes- 
sional jobs. Parents who volunteer to help 
part-time must be directed toward an under- 
standing of their relationship to the total 
library program, and the role they are quali- 
fied to play in it. Children, who love to 
“work in the library,” must be taught how, 
and helped to feel that they are making an 
important contribution to their school com- 
munity, All or any of these groups may be 
a part of the team teaching program, to free 
the professional for wider exploitation of 
many teaching techniques, and to enrich their 
own experience, 

How does the librarian fit into the teach- 
ing team? The possibilities are endless, so 
long as curriculum guides or grade limita- 
tions or prescribed courses of study are not 
allowed to circumscribe the desire to experi- 
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ment. (And they need not, if the will to 
explore is there, and the fire of imagination 
and creative thinking kindled. ) 

One valuable group is that composed of 
the master teacher, his assistants (whether 
senior teachers, teacher aides or student 
groups) and the master librarian. Or the 
team may be made up of the classroom 
teacher and the librarian, with the curriculum 
coordinator, and/or the principal, as an addi- 
tional strategic member. 

And team teaching is not restricted solely 
to the environs of the classroom or the li- 
brary. It can and should involve all the 
specialist teachers in the school—art, music, 
physical education; it relates to the principal 
and his special needs and interests; it brings 
into the picture the guidance personnel—the 
speech correctionist, homebound _ teacher, 
school psychologist, etc. The ways in which 
library facilities lend themselves to team 
teaching are legion, and some of the most 
obvious and well-tried are suggested below, 
together with some less familiar. 


Librarian on the Team 


There are great opportunities for joint 
planning between teachers and librarians in 
the development of work units in social stud- 
ies, language arts, arithmetic and science. The 
teacher must tell the librarian what his gen- 
eral objectives are, so that the latter may 
guide pupils in the same direction, and must 
work with the librarian to discover what 
relevant and appropriate materials are avail- 
able. 

A sixth-grade teacher may suggest a list of 
terms his students will need to understand 
in their study of Italy. The librarian will list 
the terms on flip charts, and use them as a 
point of departure in a search for materials 
in the card catalog, the encyclopedia, the 
atlas, the dictionary. Together the teacher 
and the librarian help the children to take 
notes on their special topics, using these 
sources, and to prepare simple bibliographies 
for future reference. In intermediate grades 
a proper balance should be maintained be- 
tween reference reading, instruction in li- 
brary use, free reading, home reading for 
study or pleasure, story telling, and the shar- 
ing of informational materials. 

Classroom preparation before the library 
visit is an important phase of team teaching. 
The whole class may share in suggesting 
which books to peruse, even though only a 
committee or an individual may be going to 
the library at that time. “Things we would 
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Jean Lowrie, author of this article, 
and of its predecessor last month, 
is editor of this new BULLETIN 
series, in which leaders in the field will 
offer practical answers to some of the 

oblems facing elementary school li- 

arians. She says: “The articles which 
follow in this series will . . . be varied 
to meet the needs of the neophyte as 
well as of the more experienced |li- 
brarian. The content will be represen- 
tative of practices and services from 
all parts of the country." Dr. Lowrie 
is Professor, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michigan University, 
editor of School Libraries, and author 
of the recent Elementary School Li- 
braries (Scarecrow, 1961). 











like to know” about the science topic under 
discussion may be listed on the board. 

After class discussion the youngsters are 
on their own, each pursuing his special topic, 
stimulated by the fact that he is digging on 
his own initiative, and encouraged by the 
knowledge that the librarian is available if 
she is needed. This type of library activity is 
particularly exciting to the more intelligent 
children, eager to work unhindered by the 
group. However, it is important for the 
librarian to have consulted the teacher about 
the needs of slower readers, to whom tech- 
niques such as the use of pictures or a simple 
magazine article for information must be ex- 
plained carefully. 

Less and less use is being made in today’s 
classrocms of basic texts and readers. It is 
important that children read widely and the 
librarian, either in the classroom or the li- 
brary, will give instruction on the use of 
many books in gathering information. The 
use of the index, the need to read and scan, 
the taking and compiling of notes, the value 
of more than one opinion on a given subject; 
all these things must be learned if library 
materials are to be used intelligently. 

The librarian will also encourage the use 
of filmstrips, records, pictures and realia to 
develop better understanding of a subject, 
and to create a more interesting report. 

No less important than the use of books 
for informational purposes is their role in 
the individualized reading program, and here 
again team work is essential. An awareness 
of the ability of each child must be shared 
by teacher and librarian, as must familiarity 
with the suhject content and literary value of 
the many library books to be used. 
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Often the principal becomes an important 
part of the teaching team, as when he and 
the librarian plan a special library program to 
stimulate richer reading for advanced readers. 
Such a program would in turn permit the 
classroom teacher to do special remedial work 
with other students. Again, the principal may 
have a special interest in social studies, and 
emphasize the study of foreign countries, or 
the barriers to interracial understanding, This 
would involve the librarian in preparing dis- 
plays, lists, or special collections of materials, 
in inviting discussion groups to meet in the 
library, and in general working with the 
classroom teacher to develop a more solid 
background. 


The Silver Curlew 


Reading guidance is a no less suitable field 
for team work. In one fifth grade the li- 
brarian made particularly successful use of 
Eleanor Farjeon’s The Silver Curlew in a 
read-together experience. The classroom 
teacher was an interested listener and ob- 
server (as she was at all of her group's library 
activities). The Silver Curlew is a fascinating 
modern version of the old English tale 
“Ninny Ninny Not,” intricately interwoven 
with the nursery rhyme “The man in the 
moon/Came down too soon.” 

As the story progressed, the children be- 
came more and more intrigued with the sense 
of mystery and magic in the book, and the 
use of old English words that formed a frame 
for an old favorite in a new wrapping. The 
shared pleasure of teacher, librarian and 
pupils led to a desire on the part of the 
children to express their enthusiasm in new 
ways. They began to use the special language 
of the book in regular conversation. They 
wanted to create their own fairy tales, to 
write poetry, and to make a play about the 
story. 

All this reacted back on the teacher and 
the librarian, who were impelled to consult 
together in a search for other and equalling 
rewarding material. Vachel Lindsay's poetry 
was used for rhythm and word sound. 
Wanda Gag’s wonderful translations of the 
Grimms’ fairy tales were re-read. Carl Sand- 
burg’s Rootabaga Stories were presented as 
modern fairy tales. (Incidentally, the Caed- 
mon recording of Sandburg’s own reading of 
these stories is a delightful bit of literary art 
to share with all elementary children.) The 
interest inspired in this way in chivalry and 
medieval life led to a renewed enthusiasm 
for Robin Hood, King Arthur and tales of 
magic. 
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All of this activity culminated in a play, 
performed for the rest of the school, in which 
everyone in the class participated by making 
costumes or scenery, by acting, script writing, 
or “dramatic criticism.” It was a tremendous 
experience for everyone involved—far richer 
and more rewarding than a prescribed unit 
on English history, or a chapter read from 
a “reader” could possibly have been. And it 
was possible because of team teaching, aug- 
mented by an adequate library. 


The Insulted and Injured 


Guidance is a province in which the li- 
brarian can become an important member of 
the teaching team. She can use her books and 
her knowledge of them to help the individual 
child to learn something about personality— 
particularly his own—to begin to be aware 
of the social problems of the day, to have 
some understanding of human relations, to 
develop his vocational interests. 

The introduction of such books as the 
Wilder “Little House” series, or the delight- 
ful Moffat family stories by Eleanor Estes 
will do much to help children who are hav- 
ing difficulties resulting from unstable home 
conditions or sibling relationships. Such 
vicarious experiences help develop an under- 
standing of happy family life, and of the 
accepted patterns of everyday living. 

Psychologists believe that carefully selected 
books may permit children to exercise, 
through the imagination, feelings that would 
otherwise be pent up. The result is a lower- 
ing of emotional tensions. The librarian who 
works closely with the classroom teacher and 
the school psychologist has a unique oppor- 
tunity in this respect. 

By working with the homebound teacher, 
the librarian may perform a similar service 
for the physically handicapped child, helping 
him not only to expand his informational 
reading, and enrich his recreational reading, 
but also to adjust to his handicap. Marguerite 
De Angelis marvelous Door in the Wall, 
with its philosophy of accepting and then 
overcoming the handicap, has constantly 
proved its worth in this field. 

Judicious book selection either by librarian 
or teacher can play a valuable role in another 
guidance field — human relations and the 
needs of minority groups. Old favorites come 
to mind here: Bright April (De Angeli) for 
a better understanding of the Negro; The 
Ark (Benary-Isbert) to help bring the flight 
of the “DP” closer to home; Eleanor Estes’ 
The Hundred Dresses on the immigrant 
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child’s problem; and Blue Willow (Gates) 
for its sympathetic picture of the migrant 
group. Guidance work is one of the most 
tremendous opportunities the elementary 
school librarian has, but it must be carried 
out in close courdination with all those other 
faculty members who can contribute to the 
understanding of the individual child. 

Let me end with one more example of 
team teaching, an experiment now being con- 
ducted at one school by a librarian and a 
seventh-grade teacher. The teacher is respon- 
sible for two social studies classes, one of 
slow learners, the other of gifted children. 

Together the teacher and the librarian have 
worked out a program based on the use of 
the library for all units in the social studies 
program. In the unit on medieval history, 
for example, this teaching team sought to 
develop in both groups the intelligent read- 
ing of historical fiction, and the creative pre- 
sentation of information. Motivation was 
provided by displays, by teacher-pupil-librar- 
ian discussion, by book talks, by an “idea 
day” in the library for student projects, and 
by \adividual pupil guidance. 

But the methods used with the two groups 
were very different. 

With the gifted group, the teacher and the 
librarian gave a joint book talk on their 
favorite historical fiction. This immediately 
stimulated heavy individual reading, and a 
desire to follow such specialized interests as 
castle construction, morality plays, jousting. 

With the slow learners the teacher used 
stories from Pyle’s Robin Hood, and the li- 
brarian read Door in the Wall. These young- 
sters were then led to a study of specific sub- 
jects in which they had indicated interest as 
they listened to the stories. The use of varied 
library materials, such as pictures and illus- 
strated books, patterns and model books, was 
introduced. This made it possible for the 
slow learners to present simple, but enriched, 
reports for group sharing. 

The same subject area was used with both 
groups, but with this team approach the 
widely different levels of reading ability and 
interest—second grade to adult—were all de- 
veloped to the maximum. 


The true master teacher or librarian is a 
member of a team. She is a good leader, 
and a good follower. She knows and uses 
all available instructional materials, and both 
teaches and learns from her fellow workers. 
This is the essence of today’s elementary 
school library program, and the creative li- 
brarian is a fitting member of a vital team 
teaching program. 
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Book Review: 


Detroit Public Schools. Division for the Im- 
provement of Instruction. Department of 
School Libraries. A Curriculum Guide for 
the School Librarian in the Elementary 
School. Detroit, Board of Education, 1961. 
218p. Mimeo. (Order from Walter Glea- 
son, Department of Information Service, 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michigan. 
$2.70. Payment in advance by check or 
purchase order required) 


= FIRST in a projected series of three 

volumes, to cover the program of serv- 
ices for the twelve-grade span, this volume 
has been prepared by a committee of Detroit 
elementary school librarians under the chair- 
manship of Faith Murdoch and Dorotha 
Dawson, with Mrs. Florence Cleary as Con- 
sultant. Presents background information on 
the pupils, the school, the library, the librar- 
ian, followed by detailed information on the 
program of the elementary school—learning 
experiences, reading guidance, learning 
skills, and evaluation—with a concluding 
section on technical processes (building and 
maintenance of the collection and centralized 
services). A very useful appendix of 100 
pages provides bibliographies, forms, and 
examples of teaching materials for various 
activities. 

Particularly useful is the detailed listing 
of ‘Desirable learnings and suggested proce- 
dures” for both the reading guidance and the 
instructional programs, and the suggestions 
for evaluation of the library program cover- 
ing purposes, major tasks in evaluation, 
evaluation of pupil progress, of teacher use 
of the library, and of major areas of the pro- 
gram. One disappointing area in this other- 
wise very useful manual is the much too brief 
discussion of building and maintaining the 
library collection, And, although specific 
mention is made of instruction in the use of 
appropriate guides and indexes to audio- 
visual materials, this reviewer could find no 
such listing of magazine indexes as a subject 
of instruction. 

Attractively illustrated with lithographs by 
a Wayne State University student, this man- 
ual will undoubtedly be an essential guide 
for all Detroit school librarians and is out- 
standing for its emphasis on the program of 
services. It will also be well worth purchas- 
ing by school librarians elsewhere, especially 
coordinators and supervisors, as an example 
of a forward-looking guide to practice.— 
Mary V. Gaver, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers. 
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the library image; a new perspective 


Jeanne B. Hardendorff, supervisor of children’s work at Muncie Public 
Library, Indiana, received from a first-grade class 31 pictures depicting a 
visit to the library. “Leafing through them,” she says, “I noticed several 
which seemed to throw fresh light on the much-discussed ‘library image.’ 
In the first picture, for example .. . 


























the shelves are neat; time is suspended; And 
the librarian sits quiet and assured, and the children smile 


smiles. 














We do stretching ex- 
ercises. The smile is 
still there, but it is 
a little grim. One’s 
hair is not at its best. 


And then 
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too. 
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Well, what do they expect, when a person has to do 
stretching exercises and cope with the logistical 
problems of a children’s room on the lower level of 
a Carnegie building P 


abruptiy—an end to pretense. This is how they 
really see one. This is the Library Image.” 








WHAT TO BUY FIRST 


reference tools for the small budget library 


By Sidney L. Jackson and Elnora M. Portteus 
Department of Library Science, Kent State University, Ohio 


T HE PRESENT WRITERS are well aware of the vulnerability of any brief list. They have tried 
to avoid tools confined to a particular field unless they are both ver; useful and very 


inexpensive (or free). 


If readers find this effort helpful the writers will proceed to offer a companion guide, 


“What to Buy Second.” 


Critical comment will be welcomed and acknowledged. 


The suggestions which follow are addressed 
to the librarian called upon to build a reference 
collection with just a little money. 

Whether the library is a school or a public 
library the reference materials fall in at least 
two basic categories: books, and open entries. 
A “book” is bought once, perhaps rebound after 
a few years, and replaced when worn out or 
superseded by a new edition. 

“Open entries” (sometimes called “continua- 
tions” or “serials”) may in turn be divided into 
two groups. The hardbound items like the 
annual World Almanac must be recorded year 


after year like numbers of a magazine, but are 
bought each time just like a book. Magazines 
can be handled similarly and often are; they 
are recorded as they arrive and subscribed to 
annually. It is possible, though, to subscribe for 
several years at a time and save a little money. 
Whether you can do that or not depends on 
your budget and the regulations governing your 
accounts. 

Besides these two basic categories, school li- 
braries occasionally have a third. Some boards 
of education allocate funds separately for “refer- 
ence materials’—encyclopedias and dictionaries, 
primarily—and ordinary library books. 


Encyclopedias and Dictionaries 


1. Fundamentally, modern ENCYCLOPEDIAS 
are very much alike, the outstanding differ- 
ence being that some of them use a single 
alphabetical arrangement of entries, some 
group entries by topic. It is our opinion that 
an alphabetically arranged encyclopedia is a 
better first choice than one that is “topically” 
organized. 

We advise you to examine every alphabeti- 
cally arranged encyclopedia you can get your 
hands on. Then select in the light of your 
needs, taste, and budget. One general cau- 
tion: be sure you also like the encyclopedia’s 
yearbook. It can differ a good deal from the 
basic set; inspect it before committing your- 
self. 

Two special cautions this year: see to it 
that your choice incorporates the results of 
the 1960 Census of the United States, and 
the recent political changes in Africa. 
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2.-3. There are quite a few good DICTION- 
ARIES. 

For general use we prefer the Merriam- 
Webster New International, Unabridged, pri- 
marily because it has some 33% more words 
than the Funk and Wagnalls New Standard. 
(Beware similar “Webster's” which are not 
the genuine Merriam-Webster article.) Yet 
Webster normally presents the current mean- 
ing of a work /ast. If you would rather refer 
your patrons to a dictionary presenting the 
current meaning first, the Funk and Wagnalls 
may be better for you. 

For elementary school libraries an un- 
abridged dictionary may be too much; if so, 
consider very seriously the Thorndike-Barn- 
hart Junior Dictionary. 

For the public library children’s collection 
the Webster Elementary Dictionary may be 
better. It has the advantage of being designed 
particularly for the younger children. 
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Other Reference Books 


1. An ATLAS will probably be regarded as 
indispensable, even though a large proportion 
of the materials it provides is also obtainable 
in encyclopedias. 

Goode’s World Atlas has a deservedly high 
reputation and may be the most suitable for 
elementary schools as well as junior high 
libraries. Some will prefer, for the elemen- 
tary school library, the Hammond Illustrated 
Atlas for Young Americans, aimed at grades 
3 through 5. 

For older students and general use there 
has so far been little to choose between the 
Hammond Ambassador and the Rand Mc- 
Nally Cosmopolitan. Both have been excel- 
lent; each has had some advantages over the 
other. 


2.-4. For identification of both PLACES AND 
PERSONS it is hard to imagine any better 
small-scale item than the New Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names. Its 100,000 personal names 
should meet most needs in a small library. 
Its 15,000 place names will at least partly 
supplement the gazetteers in the encyclo- 
pedia, atlas, and unabridged dictionary. 

For many libraries, on the other hand, 
especially in elementary schools, Webster's 
Biographical Dictionary and Webster's Geo- 
graphical Dictionary will be more useful. 
The WBD has some 40,000 entries, less than 
half the number in the New Century Cyclo- 
pedia of Names, but doubtless adequate for 
many a library. The WGD, with 40,000 place 
names, offers more than twice what can be 
found in the NCCN. This could be important 
in an elementary school, because the juvenile 
encyclopedias and atlases contain less place 
name information than their adult counter- 
parts. Of some consequence also is the fact 
that the two Websters, together, cost a little 
less than half the price of the New Century. 


5.-6. Besides the tools just described, most 
libraries will want either or both of the very 
valuable H. W. Wilson Company LITERARY- 
BIOGRAPHICAL dictionaries, edited by S. J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycraft: Junior Book 
of Authors and Twentieth Century Authors. 
These works furnish portraits and the text 
goes beyond mere identification. 


7. The persons and places inquired after are 
not necessarily real. Innumerable CREATIONS 
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OF THE IMAGINATION—literary, musical, and 
graphic—figure in reference work. It is there- 
fore essential that the smali library have The 
Reader's Encyclopedia, edited by William 
Rose Benét. The coverage is broad enough 
to embrace items from politics and sports, 
but the primary concern is authors and titles, 
characters and cultural institutions. 

These areas are well served by many other 
reference tools as well. In our judgment, 
however, none present quite so happy a com- 
bination as Benét of scope, single-volume 
compactness, and moderate price. 


8. QUOTATIONS form a specialized reference 
area in which even the smallest library is 
expected to be able to navigate. The two 
leading collections in print and up-to-date 
are Bartlett's Familiar Quotations and Steven- 
son’s Book of Quotations. Bartlett offers 
twice as many quotations at a considerably 
lower price than Stevenson. Stevenson's sub- 
ject arrangement, and its accent on the more 
popular writings, are significant advantages 
over Bartlett. 


9.-12. Any library serving students must be 
able to refer them to rich resources concern- 
ing THEIR COUNTRY, its history and character. 
These matters are indeed dealt with exten- 
sively in the general encyclopedia, but inevi- 
tably in rather scattered fashion. The more 
specialized tool can furnish more information 
and more effective access to it. 

The Encyclopedia of American History, 
edited by Richard B. Morris, is admirable. 
Its solid chronological and topical chapters 
are backed up with maps and other illustra- 
tive matter, and well indexed. The last of 
the three parts is a miniature “dictionary of 
American biography,” very well done. 

In view of the usual educational emphasis 
on history and government, moreover, every 
library should have the extraordinary Facts 
about the Presidents. It offers a mass of 
beautifully organized detail on nearly every 
subject the presidents and the wevnewd 
bring to mind. (The paperback abridgment 
is no substitute, for a library.) 

Furthermore, modern teachers often refer 
students to HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL DOCU- 
MENTS, Several single-volume collections are 
available very reasonably. You might discuss 
with the local American history teachers 
which one to buy. 
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For enlightening and interesting treatment 
of “EVENTS” patriotic and otherwise which 
are a large part of the American traditions, 
the old standby, George W. Douglas’ Ameri- 
can Book of Days, remains unsurpassed. The 
1948 revision by Helen D. Compton should 
be on hand. 

13.-14. Every library should have the best 
available history of and guide to Irs HOME 
STATE. 


15.-17. The librarian will certainly want to 
be able to refer patrons to rules of procedure 


and behavior, Public libraries and secondary 
school libraries are advised to buy, for ref- 
erence use, Robert's Ru/es of Order, the most 
widely known manual of PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE. Public libraries and high school 
libraries should have also a standard ETI- 
QUETTE BOOK. We recommend Amy Van- 
derbilt’s as more modern than Emily Post's. 
In addition, public library reference service 
requires a good HANDBOOK FOR SECRETARIES. 
Probably the best is Lois I. Hutchinson's, 
now in its 7th edition (1956). 


Hil 


Open Entries 


1. For recent information the librarian will 
rely partly upon the encyclopedia yearbook 
and magazine articles. These sources, how- 
ever, do not take the place of the annual 
“ALMANAC.” 

Both the very venerable World Almanac 
and the more recent Information Please 
Almanac are well worth their cost (hard- 
bound) of $2.50 each. Most libraries are 
likely to buy both. If choice must be made, 
the elementary school library may well prefer 
the /.P.A. for its larger type. Other libraries 
will find, we believe, that the greater coverage 
in the W’.A. is worth the occasional eye-strain. 
2.-4. Thanks to the taxpaper, it is only a 
trifle more expensive to keep reasonably up- 
to-date on the UNITED STATES, its govern- 
ment, and its Congress. The Government 
Printing Office issues every year a new Sta- 
tistical Abstract of the United States (cur- 
rently $3.50), a tool indispensable to serious 
work in social studies and business. It also 
publishes annually an excellent textual guide 
and directory, the United States Government 
Organization Manual (currently $1.50). 
Finally, for each Congress, there is the Con- 
gressional Directory, available presently at 
$2.25. It may be possible to obtain these 
items free from a Congressman. 

5. As everyone knows, current guidance to 
PERIODICAL MATERIALS is of the utmost im- 


portance. Many small libraries will prefer 
the Abridged Reader's Guide, an index to 
30-odd magazines, issued monthly except in 
the summer. It can be argued, however, that 
the full Reader's Guide, indexing about 130 
magazines, is worthwhile, even though your 
patron may have to consult some of the 
articles referred to in another library. Cer- 
tainly, if you anticipate expanding your 
budget and service significantly, the full RG 
deserves serious consideration. 

Elementary school libraries will probably 
derive more from Meribah Hazen’s Subject 
Index to Children’s Magazines—40 of them. 
Its unusual format, 82” by 11,” with corner- 
stapling, may however be found disadvan- 
tageous. 

6. One must keep up-to-date also about 
PEOPLE in the news. Again, the encyclopedia 
yearbook and magazine articles are very help- 
ful, but you cannot be “‘safe’’ without Current 
Biography, issued monthly. 

7. Very useful in the public library, and 
sometimes in the high school library, are the 
annual or biennial STATE MANUALS, DIREC- 
TORIES, ROSTERS and REGISTERS, issued usu- 
ally by the state government. (Those directed 
primarily to business are often published 
commercially.) The state publications are 
frequently available to libraries at little or no 
cost. Write to your state’s Secretary of State. 
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Librarian’s Tools 


1. The small library can benefit enormously 
from one or more of the H. W. Wilson 
Company’s Standard Catalogs. Each of these 
tools furnishes guidance for book selection 
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and cataloging, and provides numerous ana- 
lytical entries for parts of books. 

The elementary school should have the 
Children’s Catalog. Secondary schools should 
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have the Standard Catalog for High School ence of separate sections for magazines and 
Libraries (which includes “for Junior HS _ the iibrarian’s tools. 
only” items ). Public libraries should have 3-4, Every small library can profit Seam 
the Children’s Catalog and the Standard Cata- L.A.'s Book List and Subscription Books 
log for Public Libraries. Bulletin. From this semi-monthly source one 
The W ilson Company has a special way Can obtain book selection and cataloging 
of charging by service” for some of its pub- guidance on current publications, and—every 
lications. Write to the company for particu- few issues—reports on new reference tools 
lars (950 University Avenue, New York 52, from the Subscription Books Committee, 
New York). However, several Wilson pub- Similar help on book selection, plus news 
lications formerly charged for in this way, and features, are to be found in Bowker's 
including Children's Catalog, ate now sold School Library Journal and the WILSON LI- 
at a flat rate. BRARY BULLETIN. The former is designed 
2. Of great value too, especially in school for work with the younger patron and covers 
libraries, are the three annotated lists pub- a wide variety of books and other materials. 
lished by the American Library Association: The latter confines book data to reference 
A Basic Book Collection for Elementary tools and Wilson publications, but embraces 
Grades, ... for Junior High Schools,and... much of value in public library adult work 
for High Schools. They treat fewer books as well as work anywhere with the younger 
than the Wilson catalogs and offer less elabo- patron. Every library should subscribe to one 
rate indexing, but they provide the conveni- of them, if not both. 
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Material Suggested 


The first column below lists all the material Where a price is shown in the first column 


mentioned above. The other four columns IY, ! 
indicate what kind of library each book is "YS 'S 


only, it means that a more expensive alterna- 
listed under the other columns. 


; Column totals are therefore on the “‘safe” 
recommended for, and its cost. Prices are ait 


in most cases taken from the 1960 Books in Place of publication is New York City, 
Print, without regard to possible discount. unless otherwise indicated. 


Elementary JHS HS Public 
Schools Libraries 


ATLASES: 


Goode’s World Atlas (10th. ed., 1957; Rand $7.50 $7.50 
McNally) 
Hammond Ambassador (1954) ‘$13. 50 
Hammond llilus, Atlas for Young Americans 
(1956) $2.95 
Rand McNally Cosmopolitan (2 2nd. ed. 1951) $14.95 


OTHER BOOKS: 


Bartlett, John. Familiar Quotations (13th. ed., 
1955; Boston, Little Brown) $10 ..... 

Benet, William R. Reader's Encyclopedia .. . 
with supplement (1955; Crowell) 

Douglas, George W. American Book of Days 
(2nd. ed., 1948; H. W. Wilson Co.) 

Hutchinson, Lois I. Standard Handbook for 
Secretaries (7th. ed., 1956; McGraw-Hill) . 

Junior Book of Authors, ed. S. J. Kunitz & 
Howard Haycraft (2nd. ed., 1951; H. W. 
Wilson Co.) 

Kane, Joseph N. Facts About the Presidents 
(1959; H. W. Wilson Co.) . 

Morris, Richard B., ed. Encyclopedia of Ameri- 
can History (1953; Harper) . 

New Century Cyclopedia of Names, ed. C, Barn- 
hart (1954; Appleton-Century ) 

Robert, Henry M. Rules of Order _— Chi- 
cago, Scott Foresman) 
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OTHER BOOKS (continued): Elementary JHS HS Public 
Schools Libraries 


Stevenson, Burton E., Home Book of Quotations 
(18th ed., 1956; Dodd Mead) ; $22.50 $22.50 
Twentieth Century Authors, ed. S. J, Kunitz & 
Howard Haycraft (1942; H. W. Wilson Co.) 8.50 8.50 
. First Supplement (1955; Wilson) 8.00 8.00 
Vanderbilt, Amy. Complete Book of Etiquette 
(1958; Doubleday) 5.50 5.50 
Webster s Biographical Dictionary (1958; Spring- 
field, Mass., Merriam) 8.50 8.50 
Webster's Geographical Dictionary (1949; 
Springfield, Mass., Merriam) 8.50 8.50 





Sub-total $46.95 $80.65 $132.60 $136.85 


OPEN ENTRIES (Showirg latest annual 
prices): 


Abridged Reader's Guide (H. W. Wilson Co.) $7.50 $7.50 
Congressional Directory (Washington, Govt. 

Printing Office) 2.25 
Current Biography (H. W. Wilson Co.) 4.00 4.00 
Information Please Almanac 2.50 2.50 
Reader's Guide (H. W. Wilson Co.) $20.00 ... 

Statistical Abstract of the United States (Wash- 

ington, Govt. Printing Office) 3.50 
Subject Guide to Children’s Magazines, 

Meribah Hazen (301 Palomino Lane, Madi- 

son 5, Wis.) 

United States Govt. Organization Manual 

(Washington, Govt. Printing Office) 1.50 
World Almanac (New York World-Telegram & 

Sun) ... ; 2.50 2.50 


$16.50 $16.50 $23.75 


LIBRARIAN'S TOOLS: 


The Booklist & Subscription Books Bulletin 

(semi-monthly; Chicago, American Library 

Association) .. $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 $6.00 
A: Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades 

(7th. ed., 1960; Chicago, ALA) 2.00 
A Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 

(3rd. ed., 1960; Chicago, ALA) .. 
A Basic Book Collection for High Schools 

(6th. ed., 1957; Chicago, ALA) 
School Library Journal (monthly, September- 

June; Bowker) 3.50 3.50 
Wilson Library 

June) - 3.00 3.00 


$14.50 $14.50 


DICTIONARIES: 


Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary. $40 
Merriam-W ebster New International, unabridged $39.50 $39.50 $39.50 
Thorndike-Barnhart Junior Dictionary (Chicago, 
Scott Foresman) . 
Webster Elementary Dictionary aes $3.48 


Sub-total $450 $39.50 $39. $42.98 

TOTAL COSTS are therefore $82.45 $151.15 $211.10 $216.08 
PLUS: one or more encyclopedias (at $90 to about $170 for juvenile encyclopedias, 
$175 to $250 for adult, depending upon binding and discount); one or more of the 


Wilson Standard Catalogs; a history and guide of the state; and a collection of his- 
torical and political documents. 
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W HAT DOES IT MEAN to be a young adult 
librarian? Is it to pitch in and hel 
at the charge or return desks when the library 
is swamped with the after-school rush? Is it 
to have mastered such complicated techniques 
as how to use a card catalog or an index in a 
book? Is it to have acquired knowledge of 
the existence of almanacs and encyclopedias ? 
Is it to possess a drillmaster’s ability to main- 


tain a rigid discipline? Is it even a well- 
organized approach to catalog instruction and 
an insistance that a reader use this approach 


—and no nonsense about it! — when he 
comes looking for a good war narrative to 
take home? 

Or is it something entirely different from 
all of these? Doubtless a bookful of ques- 
tions could be asked as prologue to a defini- 
tion of young adult librarianship. Nor would 
an academic definition based on these ques- 
tions be without value. Nevertheless scarcely 
a day passes in my life but that something 
happens, a situation arises, an event occurs 
that feeds my reflection and teaches me the 
meaning of my work. 

During the school year the young adult 
staff visit the high schools in Dallas giving 
book talks in the school library, talking to 
two or three classes at a time until we have 
covered the school. Our intentions are quite 
simple, and our goal unexceptional. We 
want merely to entertain the students for an 
hour or so with excerpts from some books 
we think they will enjoy. We hope they will 
be stimulated to try the whole book and to 
do more reading on their own. 





Mr. Dumas is Céordinator of Young Adult 
Services, Dallas Public Library, Texas. 
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“You toke about 
the Book...” 


By Robert.H. Dumas 


Recently, after we visited a high school, 
one of the English teachers suggested to her 
students that they write me a letter giving 
me their reactions. This, in part, is what one 
of these letters said: 

I enjoy what you and the people you was with 
toke about I havent every won't to read befour. 
but you toke about the Book and you got me 
won'ting to read. last night when I was in bed 
I could read I could set down and sonde the 
word out I cant spell very good or read, but you 
should [showed ?} me whay to read the meaning 
and whay to read for enjoying the book... . 


I don’t know what reactions others would 
have to this note, but I am quite sure of my 
own. I was shocked, of course, by the gram- 
mar and spelling of this tenth-grader. But 
more than anything I was moved by the 
letter’s transparent sincerity. And I was struck 
by the poignancy of the situation: the idea 
that any boy, already in high school, had 
never experienced (and was likely never to 
experience), the instantaneous comprehen- 
sion of the meaning of a printed word; the 
idea of this boy, lying in bed, wanting to 
read, trying to, in vain, and in his extremity 
painfully sounding out the letters in the 
words. Finally, I was exhilarated by the 
knowledge that we were pursuing a program 
capable of stimulating even those struggling 
under the burden of effective illiteracy, to try 
once more, however briefly, for the joy locked 
between the covers of a book. 


Several weeks ago, on a quiet Thursday 
night, a boy wandered into the library and 
I began talking to him. He was finishing 
high school and was planning his future. In 
the course of our talk he mentioned what a 
“lone wolf” he was, what low regard he had 
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for the good opinion of his classmates and 
the “‘mass’’ of people. He let me know that 
he was pretty tough emotionally and that he 
didn't need people. And he had himself 
nine-tenths convinced that he really felt that 
way. 

It would have been easy to have told him 
otherwise, of course. I could have told him 
that he was assuming a typical adolescent 
posture, that everyone needs people and that, 
barring the psychotic, everyone cares what 
others, at least some others, think about him. 
But he probably wouldn't have listened to 
me, so I said nothing. Instead, before he left, 
I put a copy of The Catcher in the Rye in his 
hands, suggesting that he might find it inter- 
esting. 

He was back the following Monday. Yes, 
the book was the greatest. And yes, there was 
something in it, the writer was definitely 
making some points. We had a long talk 
then about these points Mr. Salinger was 
making, about life in general, and about how 
hard it is for a fellow to understand himself, 
let alone others. And when he left the library 
he had with him, among other titles, Moss 
Hart's Act One, parts of which I thought 
had something to say to him, and Powell's 
Pioneer, Go Home because it seemed to me 
he might enjoy the Kwimper family. 

And that won't be the end. As a librarian 
I have more plans for that boy. I want him 
to meet Walter Mitty and Willy Keith and 
Tanguy. I want him to meet Peter Freuchen, 
Clarence Darrow, Clifton Fadiman, and 
archy and mehitabel. And later, if he is will- 
ing and able, I want him to know young Pip, 
Pierre Bezuhov, Heathcliff and Catherine, 
Ishmael, and Jean Valjean. 

The shelves in the teen-age collections of 
my library are groaning with good things, 
books for almost any taste, books that let the 
teen-ager savor all the facets of his person- 
ality, that help him to know himself. All 
manner of books—funny and sad, adventur- 
ous and romantic, easy and solid—books for 
every mood, for every season of the heart. 


And we have teen-agers thronging to the 


library, hundreds and thousands of them 
with an endless variety of wants, needs, per- 
sonalities—introverts and extroverts, the be- 
wildered, the knowing, the fearful and the 
awkward and the smooth—all of them 
browsing, hungering, pawing through the 
books without end, blindly seeking to satisfy 
their craving for experience. What a won- 
derful opportunity, what an awful responsi- 
bility we have! 
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Mr. Dumas 


The work is mountainous, the way is steep, 
and obstacles abound: inadequate staff, in- 
adequate budget, and my own inadequate 
ability. But about once every day, sometimes 
oftener, the god of the ego gives me a nudge 
and I am brought up short, confronting my- 
self in the delightful recognition of the 
KICK I am getting out of life. 

So what does it mean to be a young adult 
librarian? Setting aside the question of an 
academic definition, it means, in the love of 
books and the belief in reading, :o dedicate 
one’s self to helping teen-agers find an easier 
way through adolescence to a richer maturity. 
It means to take heart in the accomplishments 
of each individual, to hope greatly for the 
many. It means to embrace for a lifetime the 
desperation of near-ecstasy; the anticipation, 
if not the substance, of success. “. .. . but 
you toke about the Book and you got me 
won'ting to read.” 





“I Tell You What Is Good...’ 


Professor Frank Baxter, retiring this month from 
formal academic life at the University of Southern 
California, had these things to say at the close of 
his last lecture to his Shakespeare class: 

“No one is supposed to tell others what is good. 
I tell you what is good. You can't live, you can't 
live, you can’t mesh with this world, unless you 
read. 

“We are not only a body and a bowel. People 
who bring children into the world and are not pre- 
pared to feed their brains are, in my philosophy, 
ignoble. ; 

‘We are a stupidly informed people. 
a literate nation. Let's face it. . . 

“An architect doesn’t have to put bookcases in 
a house today. But if he didn’t, where would the 
women put their china? "—UCLA Librarian, 
June 2, 1961 


We're not 
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BOOK LISTS FOX THE 
JUNIOR HIGH LIBRARY 


By Sigrun MacDonald 


HE THOUGHT OF THE AMOUNT OF PAPER 

that is consumed in keeping the educa- 
tional mill grinding staggers the imagination. 
The classroom teacher is, at times, all but 
inundated by the flood of paper from the 
multifarious agencies of the schools, and the 
organizations directly associated with them. 
Since one of the tributary streams in this flood 
is and should be the library, it behooves the 
thoughtful to taken an objective look at the 
material which he disseminates, in order to 
assess its educational value. How can the li- 
brarian aid the classroom teacher with the 
book lists which he compiles? What are the 
most useful kinds of list in school libraries ? 


First on the agenda should be new book 
lists. The importance of informing teachers 
of all new materials available cannot be over- 
emphasized, and teachers use and appreciate 
this service, Many of them at our school star 
titles that apply to their particular course con- 
tent, and post new book lists as soon as they 
receive them. 

On our lists, fiction books are briefly anno- 
tated, and when non-fiction book titles do not 
give a clue to the content, I include an anno- 
tation there also. A master file of new book 
lists is a useful reference source on my desk. 
When book lists are being revised, it is rela- 
tively simple to pick up new materials that 
have been added to our collection since the 
lists were compiled. 

A second list of importance to teachers and 
students is the unit-centered list, built around 
a specific unit topic, such as “The Colonial 
Period in American History,’ or a unit on 
‘Choosing My Vocation.” Lists of this type 
should include as much variety as possible, 

Mrs. MacDonald is Librarian, Nathan Eck- 
stein Junior High School, Seattle, Washing- 


ton. 
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both in reading level and range of material— 
fiction, biography, non-fiction, periodicals, 
encyclopedia references, etc. This variety gives 
students practice in locating different types of 
material, an important activity in teaching use 
of the library. Arranging lists of this kind 
uniformly—fiction alphabetically, non-fiction 
numerically—helps to develop an understand- 
ing of Dewey. It is helpful to students, also, 
to give more than just the author's last name. 
First name or initial should be included on 
all lists. 

Annotations are important, especially with 
fiction; teachers have told me they think book 
lists without annotations of very little value. 
As more and more of our catalog cards are 
including good annotations, the librarian can 
be spared this task by starring newer titles on 
the lists with a ‘‘see author card for annota- 
tion” reference. This is another device for 
getting students to use the card catalog, and 
demonstrates the information that is available 
there. 

In addition to descriptive annotations, it is 
useful to teachers if reading levels are indi- 
cated. A simple 1, 2, 3 designation may be 
used on junior high school book lists—1 for 
easy books, 2 for average reading ability, and 
3 for the most competent readers. There need 
be no explanation of this numeral except to 
teachers, who can explain its significance to 
students who ask. In my experience, there 
has not been much curiosity on the part of 
students concerning this feature of our lists. 

Unit list compilation can be combined with 
the building of your book order, Collection 
gaps in certain areas become very apparent 
when a book list is being developed. Often, 
also, I run across new titles while scanning 
bibliographies found in many non-fiction 
books, so I keep my order blanks at hand to 
jot down replacement or new title orders. 
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Also much used in the school library is the 
“special interest’ list, on subjects such as 
“Sports,” “Animal Stories,” “Science Fic- 
tion,” ‘Adventure and Mystery,” “School 
Stories,’ etc. These are the lists which stu- 
dents seek out on their own for guidance in 
finding their particular kind of book. These 
lists—mostly fiction—are thoroughly perused 
and in constant demand. 

The “special interest’’ list can be a twofold 
one. The student list has been described. An 
accompanying list for teacher use only has 
met with approval in our building. It is more 
selective than the student list, the basis for 
inclusion being literary quality. Each title is 
annotated, and the list is arranged as a read- 
ing level ladder. Age span rather than grade 
level is used to indicate the likely appeal of 
books listed. This kind of list is designed to 
assist teachers with individual reading guid- 
ance. 

Need for specialized lists arises frequently 
in all school libraries. Librarians can be of 
great assistance to teachers by being alert to 
special needs, and having available lists on 
topics like “Easy Reading Materials for 
American History,” ‘Mature Books for Jun- 
ior High Reading,” ‘Easy Science Books,” 
etc. Seasonal materials for occasions such as 
Christmas, Veteran's Day, etc., should be 
listed to save the librarian’s time, as well as 
to assist students and teachers. 

In summary, then, it is important to have 
a very specific purpose for any book list com- 
piled. Annotations, though time-consuming 
for the librarian, are of great value. Book 
lists can help to teach library skills by main- 
taining a uniformity of format, and by ref- 
erences to the card catalog. Finally, it must 
always be kept in mind that book lists can 
and should be important teaching aids. 





This Month’s Cover 


Bill Sokol, who designed this month's 
cover, says he can’t remember when he didn’t 
draw. His first medium was chalk-on-New 
York sidewalks. Since then he has won 
recognition in both commercial and fine art 
fields from the Art Directors Club of New 
York, from Graphis, from museums and uni- 
versities, and from the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts. He is probably best known 
as an illustrator of children’s books. His 
Cats, Cats, Cats, Cats, Cats and The Emperor 
and the Nightingale were both honored in 
this year’s AIGA Children’s Book Show, and 
A Child's Book of Dreams appeared in the 
last Show in 1958. 
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Slim 


ee 


Trim 
and 
Terrific 


By Eloise B. Oakes 


"Slim, Trim and Terrific,’ Eloise Oakes’ 
list of ‘thin’ books recommended 
for teen-age readers, appeared in our 
October 1960 issue. We are still 
receiving correspondence about it. 
The list has been discussed in library 
schools, has formed the basis of other 
similar lists, and has prompted at 
least one library display. Readers 
may be glad to loos that it is avail- 
able as a four-page reprint, with a 
cover designed by Rose Kuras, in 
minimum quantities of ten. Remit- 
tance with order please, to The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52. 10 copies for 
$1: 25 for $2: 50 for $3. 











Vanishing Summer 


Despite the feeling that the wearing of “short” 
shorts in public may be out of place, the Library 
has no authority to deny patrons in such attire the 
use of the Library, unless, of course, such patrons 
are indecent by legal definition. Should the appear- 
ance of “short” shorts provoke other library users 
to cause a disturbance (by whistles, loud exclama- 
tions, annoying conversation, etc.), those making 
the disturbance may be asked to leave, but unless 
the wearer of the “‘short’’ shorts is involved actively 
in the noise-making, she will not be asked to leave. 
Her presence in such attire is insufficient reason for 
barring or expelling her from a library agency.— 
From the Huntington, W.Va., “Fortnighter’ for 
May 20-June 5. 
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Dr. Jones’ other occupation is the direction of library services at 
American River Junior College, Sacramento, California. 


Parkinson’s Law 





and the Library 


NE OF THE- MORE SIGNIFICANT contribu- 
tions to the flatulent fifties is a delight- 
ful little work called Parkinson's Law,* the 
interpretation and application of which is 
almost limitless. In the annals of adminis- 
tration, few fields have suffered so much mal- 
practice as the library, and it may well be 
that Parkinson has hit upon the source of our 
difficulties. 

His basic law is to the effect that work 
expands to the limit of time available for its 
completion. Librarians have tended to look 
upon the time available as infinity, and con- 
sequently their work is never done. This may 
have one bright facet, however, for most of 
the work shouldn’t have been started in the 
first place. The fact that this is soon recog- 
nized is no reason for stopping the work; it’s 
usually the excuse used to acquire more help 
to continue the task. 

This brings up a derivative of Parkinson's 
Law which holds that whether the work ex- 
pands or not, the staff will expand. In a 
compulsive effort to become ‘‘professional,” 





* Parkinson, C. Northcote. Parkinson’s Law, and 
other studies in administration, Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1957. 
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By Bob Jones 


each librarian will require at least two non- 
professionals to whom to assign work, and, 
with all of the efficiency and sense of direc- 
tion usually ascribed to a committee, will 
invent nonsense assignments to be begun 
at a non-professional level, and eventually 
worked up to a final review and re-writing 
by the professional. Assuming that the work 
had any value whatsoever in the beginning, 
by now it will have lost all usefulness, except 
to be listed in the bibliography of some - 
sequent survey. 

In an age when student enrollment knows 
no bounds, and when more efficient teaching 
is likely to require more student use of the 
library, library methods and services should 
come under close scrutiny. But without so 
much as a backward (never a forward) look, 
most librarians automatically demand addi- 
tional staff. 

Are they actually necessary? Is there a 
shortage of librarians, or merely a shortage 
of ones who know what they are doing? 
Couldn’t many routines be eliminated alto- 
gether, and couldn’t most of the things being 
done by the professionals be done by the 
clerical staff ? Certainly—and probably better. 


(Continued on page 147) 
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Met LIBRARIANS are interested in ad- 

vancement. Though some are well satis- 
fied with their present positions, many others 
are interested in achieving upward intra- 
occupational mobility—a job with more op- 
portunity. This article reports the results of 
a study which identified certain characteristics 
of librarians who were successful in achieving 
high level positions, and conversely, certain 
characteristics of other career librarians who 
achieved only low level positions, It also 
describes several interesting sidelights on 
advancement. 

Certain persons move up to high level 
library positions relatively early in their 
careers, while others never achieve good posi- 
tions. What are the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the professionally “successful” from 
the “unsuccessful” ? 

Data were collected on 629 college and 
687 public librarians, all chief librarians, in 
Who's Who in Library Service. Libraries of 
all sizes were included, senior college and 
university libraries, public and county librar- 
ies. It should be pointed out that this was not 
a study of the causes of advancement level 
mobility, merely of factors associated with 
the presence or absence of such mobility. 

In order to fill in the occupational histories 
of these 1316 chief librarians, profiles of 





Dr. Harvey is Dean of the Graduate School 
of Library Science, and Director of Libraries, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. This paper summarizes 
part of a more extended treatment of mobil- 
ity by the same author, The Librarian's 
Career: A Study of Mobility (Rochester: 
University of Rochester Press, 1957, ACRL 


Microcard Series, no. 85). 
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Advancement 


in the 


Library Profession 


By John F. Harvey 


typical careers will be presented. First, the 
career of a “typical” chief college librarian: 
Age 24 Received college bachelor’s 
degree 
24-26 Working in another field. 
27 Took first professional li- 
brary position and first 
chief librarian position 
Received library school de- 
gree 
Took second professional 
library position 
Took third and latest posi- 
tion as chief librarian 
Age when data collected 


The following profile shows the career of 
a “typical’’ chief public librarian: 
Age 24 Received college bachelor’s 
degree 
Working in another field 
Took first professional li- 
brary position and first 
chief librarian position 
Recieved library school de- 
gree 
Took second professional 
library position 
31- Took third and latest posi- 
tion as a chief librarian 
10 Age when data collected 


These librarians may also be described as 
follows: among college librarians, married 
males made up 29%, single males, 10%, 
married females, 9%, and single females, 
52%. Among public librarians, married 
males made up 16%, single males, 2%, 
married females, 14%, and single females, 
68%. Single females obviously dominated 
both groups. 
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Dr. Harvey 


Sex and marital status 


The first characteristics to be examined for 
these librarians were sex and marital status. 
Were males more likely to be found in high 
level positions than females? Were the mar- 
ried more likely to head large libraries than 
the single? This study found the answers to 
both of these questions to be ‘‘yes,’” emphati- 
cally. Males dominated the picture in the 
large libraries with 92% of the librarians in 
the large college and university libraries being 
male and 66% of the public librarians at that 
level being male. In the smallest libraries the 
percentages were only 28% male for college 
and 3% male for public libraries. Males 
dominated at the upper levels while females 
dominated at the lower levels. 


Marital status showed much the same re- 
sults. The married dominated in the large 
libraries, while the single dominated in the 
small libraries: 92% of the college and 67% 
of the public librarians who headed the larg- 
est libraries were married, while only 28% 
and 20% respectively of those who headed 
the small libraries were married. 


Age and experience 

Had librarians in the more challenging 
positions had more experience than librarians 
in less challenging positions? Were high 
level librarians older than low level librar- 
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ians? Chief librarians in large libraries aver- 
aged ages 61 (college) and 54 (public), 
while chief librarians in small libraries aver- 
aged only 40 (college) and 35 (public), and 
experience showed much the same kind of 
result. Chief librarians of large libraries aver- 
aged 31 years of professional library experi- 
ence (college) and 24 years (public), while 
chief librarians of small libraries averaged 
only 11 years (college) and 7 years (public). 

We have now seen four variables which 
distinguished those who headed large librar- 
ies from other chief librarians. These rela- 


tively successful persons, in a professional 
sense, were found to be older, more experi- 
enced, married males, while those who were 
not as successful professionally were not as 
old (35-40) nor as experienced (7-11 years), 
and were usually single females. 


Now the question that must be answered 
before we go further, is whether or not some 
of these variables had high intercorrelations. 
Each of these four variables was tested with 
the other three held constant, and significant 
differences between professionally successful 
and unsuccessful were still present. So, we 
conclude that each one of the four variables 
actually did distinguish between the two 
kinds of librarians. 


Religion 

Religion is not usually considered to be a 
factor in promoting or hindering advance- 
ment, but belonging to one religious denomi- 
nation or another has occasionally been found 
to have a significant relationship to other 
social variables. 

Were the members of certain religious 
denominations more often found to head 
large libraries than the members of certain 
other denominations? Were Baptists more 
likely to be professionally successful than 
Lutherans ? 


Baptists, Catholics, Lutherans, and Metho- 
dists seemed most often to be associated with 
the smaller libraries, while Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Unitarians, and Episco- 
palians seemed most often to be associated 
with larger libraries. 


Intelligence 


Many sociological studies have attempted 
to correlate intelligence, or some estimate of 
it, with measures of change, whether change 
of economic level, change of residence, or 
some other change, This study was no excep- 
tion. 
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Were the professionally successful chief 
librarians more intelligent than the unsuccess- 
ful librarians? The question cannot be an- 
swered directly for this study, since neither 
intelligence test scores nor grades in school 
were available, but another method of esti- 
mating this factor was used. Membership in 
a scholastic honor society, Phi Beta Kappa or 
Phi Kappa Phi, was determined for each 
librarian. Results showed over a third of 
those heading the largest libraries to be mem- 
bers, while only one fifteenth of those head- 
ing the smallest libraries were members, at 
least for college librarians. Figures for public 
librarians were not as clear-cut, but, neverthe- 
less, followed the same trend. 


Library association presidents 

Were high advancement level librarians 
more likely to have been library association 
presidents than their low level colleagues? 
Was the presidency of a library association a 
good discriminator here? Again, we find a 
“yes” answer. A third (college) and four- 
ninths (public) of the librarians at the high- 
est level had been elected presidents, while 
only one-twentieth (college) and one one- 
hundredth (public) of those at the lowest 
level had been presidents. So, for both col- 
lege and public librarians, these two factors 
correlated positively. 


Publications ; 
Was publication a distinguishing factor? 
Were vertically mobile librarians more likely 
to have published books and magazine ar- 
ticles than their occupationally immobile col- 
leagues? Yes, of course, and other studies of 
librarians and college professors have reached 
the same conclusion. Again, looking at the 
chief librarians at the highest levels, four- 
fifths (college) and one-half (public) of the 
librarians had published, while at the lowest 
level, only one-sixth (college) and one one- 
hundredth (public) had published. 


Fast, Slow, and No Advancers 

As a corollary, a supplementary study was 
conducted with three selected groups of chief 
librarians: the Fast Advancers, who had 
achieved high level positions at relatively 
young ages; the Slow Advancers, who 
achieved high level positions but only rela- 
tively late in their careers; and the No Ad- 
vancers, who spent their entire careers in the 
lower advancement levels. The hypotheses 
set up for this supplementary study were that 
the Fast Advancers would show the same 
characteristics found important in the high 
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advancement levels in the rest of :the study, 
but to an exaggerated degree; that the Slow 
Advancers would show these characteristics 
to about the same extent as seen before; and 
that the No Advancers would show these 
characteristics to only a limited degree. 
Only two variables showed the expected 
results in statistically significant manner. For 
sex, Fast Advancers were males to an even 
greater extent than expected, and No Ad- 
vancers were female to even greater extent 
than expected. For marital status, the mar- 
ried dominated the Fast Advancer group and 
the single dominated the No Advancer group 
even more than they had for the larger grou 
of librarians. In both ‘cases, the Slow Ad- 
vancers scored more nearly like the No 
Advancers, perhaps explaining two of the 
reasons why their advancement was slow. 
Several other variables were studied with- 
out decisive results, but results which did sug- 
gest that perhaps graduation from a Type I 
library school (offering advanced work) was 
helpful to both college and public Fast~Ad- 
vancers, and that for public library Fast 
Advancers, perhaps amount of schooling and 
membership in scholastic honor societies were 
positively related to their professional success. 


Sidelights 


Now that we have described the factors 
associated with arrival at the higher advance- 
ment levels, in the remaining paragraphs it 
would be desirable to describe a few interest- 
ing sidelights on advancement in the library 
profession. When the advancement patterns 
of these chief librarians were analyzed, they 
presented interesting contradictions. This sec- 
tion will describe some of them. 

A Ladder of Positions—Students of pub- 
lic administration describe as part of the 
career service idea for public administrators 
the desirability of having a ladder of posi- 
tions. The theory runs that it is beneficial for 
professionals to be able to make lifetime 
careers of their work, and, after starting work 
at a relatively low level, if they have ability, 
achieve a relatively high level position. This 
change in advancement level is expected to 
occur by successive upward moves from the 
initial position, step by step, rung by rung, 
to the top. Did the careers of the chief librar- 
ians at the higher levels demonstrate this 
career service idea? 

The answer was not clear-cut and there are 
several things to be said about it. First, if the 
career service idea implies promotions within 
one institution or else through subordinate 
positions in several institutions as a means of 
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reaching a high level, then these librarians 
seldom took either of these paths. Their most 
—— paths to good positions involved 
work in several institutions, starting at a low 
level in a large institution and then in the 
second and later positions heading several 
institutions of increasing size (chief-chief 
moves). This contrast to the ladder idea was 
to their large number of positions in small 
institutions and to their propensity to become 
chief librarians early in their careers. 
Secondly, while it is certainly true that 
some individuals did make a successful life- 
time career in librarianship by moving to a 
high level, at the time they were studied most 
of the 1316 librarians had not yet been pro- 
fessionally successful and would probably 
never achieve such success. Whether because 
of the absence of certain factors found to be 
important in this study, or because they lacked 
certain other important factors, or because 
there were not enough ladders for everyone 
to climb (not enough middle level and high 
level positions), it is impossible to say. 
Thirdly, the ladder of positions in a career 
service would presumably contain enough 
positions and cover enough time to adequately 
prepare the person for the eventual high level 
assignment, though no exact specifications for 
this can be given. However, librarians in 
this study who reached high levels averaged 
only two previous library positions, 12-15 
years of library experience, and ages in the 
late thirties when they reached these posi- 
tions. This would seem to be less preparatory 
experience than would normally be expected. 
Perhaps librarianship was an easier field than 
many others in which to become proficient, 
or perhaps the status levels may have been 
more loose and open than in other occupa- 
tions, At any rate, many of the librarians 
studied did succeed in reaching high level 
positions with little previous experience. 
Promotions and Demotions—What was 
the pattern for advancement level change 
from one position to the next? Were promo- 
tions to higher levels the rule? Results were 
surprising. Most moves were t» positions at 
about the same advancement level as before. 
Therefore, many of the job moves were 
neither promotions nor demotions in the 
sense of moving to a position which involved 
a much larger area of supervision. At the 
time, there may have been good reasons for 
making the move, but they did not show up 
here. 
A minority did, however, show a promo- 
tion or demotion pattern; some were headed 
up and others down. The latter group was 
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larger than might be imagined. The former 
group did not by any means include all the 
librarians eventually achieving high level 
positions because many of that group began 
their careers in relatively high level positions 
from which only a little upward movement 
was required to achieve the top level. 

Of those librarians who reached the top 
level, 50% were there before the age of 40, 
and the proportion who reached this level 
only in their 50’s and 60's was small. 

It was also true that there were very few 
job changes which involved a leap from a 
low level to a high level position; most pro- 
motions were to the level immediately above. 
Meteoric rises in the profession were rare. 





Parkinson’s Law 
(Continued from page 143) 


In an unavoidable situation too close to 
name, the opening of a new library and the 
doubling of enrollment coincided with the 
loss of a professional librarian. There being 
no other way out, Parkinson’s staff-work law 
was called upon. Having lost the staff, the 
only solution was a drastic curtailment of all 
but essential library routines; the surprising 
result was better service. 

A little rearrangement of the library made 
it almost self-service; a separate reference 
section was all but eliminated — aren't all 
books “‘reference,” and aren't they more 
easily used in their subject area? The circu- 
lation procedures are now elementary and 
quite adequate. A charging machine is in, 
and time-honored rituals of fines, reserves, 
overdues, ad nausea are out. SACAP services 
will work wonders, as will use of Alanar 
processing. 

Standards to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the addition of more professional staff would 
wreck the operation. Each professional would 
require a few lackeys, and all would necessi- 
tate creation of some nonsense tasks to 
occupy their time. Soon we'd be immersed 
in routines to the exclusion of student service. 

Parkinson’s Law helped in two ways: in- 
finity was changed to immediately, and pro- 
duction was achieved on necessary jobs; since 
the unnecessary tasks were eliminated, so 
were the unnecessary people. The results 
were amazing. 

One word of caution to the ambitious li- 
brarian: carried to its logical extreme, this 

rocedure would also eliminate the head li- 
meen 
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“Commodity, Firmness and Delight” 


THE LIBRARY ARCHITECT 


1. what you should know about him 
By Vincent Werner 


This talk was given at the 1960 Montana State Library Association Conference, and 
appeared first in the Montana Library Quarterly for July 1960. Mrs. Werner, a member 
of the American Institute of Architects practicing in Great Falls, is an experienced 
library designer. 


His Qualifications and Education: 


He is the product of five years of study in an architectural school. The curricuium 
includes architectural design, materials and methods of construction, design theory, struc- 
tural design, working drawings, specifications, graphics, freehand drawing, professional 
ethics, the history of architecture, business practice, and general non-technical subjects. 


The architect-in-training is then permitted to attempt a four-day, 36-hour examination 
based on the maximum requirements of the 50 states. If successful he may choose to 
continue in the office of his previous experience or may practice as an individual or 
partner. 


During this period of time and the years to follow he will develop his basic “building 
sense, aesthetic values, business acumen, ability to get along with people, some know!- 
edge of the legal profession, and a host of other qualities. 


Since the field of endeavor of the architect may take him into many kinds of buildings, 
it is not unreasonable to expect that some architects might be involved in library design 
on but few occasions in their lifetimes. It should be said, however, that any architect 
should be equipped by previous training and experience to cope realistically with any 
design challenge presented. Naturally, he would have to research library design prin- 
_ translating his findings, in cooperation with the librarian, to fit a specific design 
need. 


His Service: 


The professional architect knows that the practice of his profession represents a grave 
responsibility, not only to his client, but to the public interest. 


To begin with, the architect must thoroughly study the natural and human environment 
—the land and the people—for which he plans and designs. The soil, the terrain, and 
the climate differ from one community to another. So do the tastes, traditions, and 
aspirations of people. A good building takes account of all these local and individual 
characteristics. 


Before he can do a good job of planning a building, the architect must know exactly 
what wili happen inside. This enables him not only to heed the wishes of his client, but 
to determine how the building can fulfill its function most efficiently and economically. 


His need to master the complex technical aspects of designing a sound, durable and 
economical structure is what makes the architect a scientist as well as an artist. He must 
be thoroughly familiar with building engineering, materials and construction methods, 
and the technology of the mechanical equipment which modern living demands. 


His design must stay within the limits imposed by the budget available for the project, 
and the construction must conform to local, state and national building codes. 
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In addition to the technical job of building, the architect must be familiar with and able 
to advise his client on its economic aspects. This involves not only the most thorough 
knowledge of the economic factors in the selection of site, materials and building 
methods, but familiarity with financing, amortization and future maintenance costs. 


It is the architect's creative ability which gives his work beauty and distinction. His 
building must not only satisfy the practical needs of those who will use it. It is also a 
symbol of the community's culture. Sir Henry Wotton put it well in paraphrasing the 
words of the Roman, Vitruvias: .““‘Well building hath three conditions: commodity, 
firmness, and delight.” In today’s language: usefulness, sound construction and beauty. 


How to Evaluate His Work: 


Function is the heart of architectural design. Every library building has its own specific 
job to do and a special set of requirements to meet. Whether it is a house, a cab, 
or a library, every building, to be truly functional and efficient, must be individtally 
designed for its own specific purpose and the needs and wants of its occupants. 


Designing a building is something of a mathematical problem: individual requirements, 
a specific site, and a sum of money are the given factors. From them must evolve a 
design which provides maximum use and satisfaction. The architect's solution also in- 
volves site planning, orientation of the structure to fit the site, climate, and natural light, 
arrangement of interior space, a traffic flow which provides efficient circulation, provision 
for storage, good acoustics, heating and illumination, and a host of other factors. 


Cost is important, of course. One of the architect's first responsibilities is to keep a close 
and realistic eye on the budget, both initially and as the work progresses. If final cost 
exceeded the estimate in a building by all means find out why. There may have been 
changes in plans and scope required by the owner. Increased construction costs may have 
pushed the original budget out of shape. Whatever happened, it is the architect's job to 
keep the client informed about where his money is going. 


Don’t use fees as a yardstick to evaluate an architect's OG EM Architects, like 


other professional groups, do not compete on the basis of how much they charge. 

Don’t ask for free sketches before retaining the architect. It is like asking a doctor to 
give you a free prescription before you decide to let him examine you, or asking two 
lawyers to write sample briefs before you select one to handle your case. A careful 
analysis of the building’s requirements is a first and basic step in formulating a program. 
A “sales” sketch might make a pretty picture, but it does not represent an architectural 
solution to a building problem. That’s why free sketches are worthless as guides in 
selecting an architect, as well as an unethical means for the architect to solicit business. 


Don’t look for the solution of your specific problem in the architect's previous work; 
no two given problems are identical. The building which will satisfy your particular 
needs and tastes will only begin to take shape after detailed consultation with your 
architect. 


Moreover, the fewer preconceptions your nurture as you approach a building problem, the 
better. Ideas about materials, equipment and other details often should be subordinated 
to meet the necessary equation of function, site, and budget. They should be worked out 
as a vital part of the creative process of professional planning, which is the architect's 
greatest skill. 


His Credo: 


The profession of architecture is dedicated to better living. 


Good architecture keeps pace with a dynamic society by meeting new human needs and 
capitalizing upon advances in technology. Thus, the architect, to fulfill his public obli- 
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gation, cannot concern himself with static limitations of style. He aims to satisfy func- 
tion, not fashion. This is the meaning of contemporary design. It is the freedom to solve 
an architectural problem without forcing a building into a certain “look’’. 


The architect's buildings are designed to suit the purposes for which they are planned. 
They should also reflect visually what happens inside them. 


The Client’s Responsibilities: 
In the interest of getting your building planned and built as efficiently and economically 
as possible, you can help the architect and yourself considerably if you: 

1. Consult him, if possible, before you select the site for the building; 

2. Inform him at the start of all present and probable oy ey and informa- 
tion which will affect the project, and help him to prepare the building program; 

3. Fully disclose all financial limitations which may affect the project, putting the 
fixed limit, if any, in writing; 

4. Act promptly on all questions, orders and certificates he submits to you; 

5. Prepare to make a choice, when occasion demands, about cost, size and quality. 
In a fluctuating economy, it may at times be impossible to impose rigid limits on all 
three of these factors; 

6. Give all your orders through the architect. 


Before the architect can reasonably be asked to draw a line, he requires certain informa- 
tion which the client must provide. Such information includes a detailed description of 
space requirements for various uses, special restrictions imposed by the deed to the 
property or municipal limitations on land use, and a complete survey of the site, includ- 
ing all of its physical properties. 


2. what you should expect of him 


By Harold S. Hacker 


Mr. Hacker is Director of the Rochester Public Library, New York. This is the outline 
of a talk he gave at the 1960 ALA-CLA Conference in Montreal. 


Working Together on Preliminary Plans: 

1. Selecting the Architect—consider the firm's over-all and library experience, photo- 
graphs, references, amount of current work, ability to devote time to library job, 
interest in job, 

Personal Qualities—important are mutual respect, honest exchange of ideas and 
criticisms, an open mind. 

Owner's Program of Requirements—the architect should understand it in every 
detail, and should become familiar with libraries and their operation. 
Site—the architect should advise on the selection of the site wherever possible. 

Schematic Designs—the architect should prepare as many as are needed until both 
the owner and the architect are satisfied. This is a most critical stage, when 
patience and give-and-take are very important. 

Preliminary Drawings—at this stage, the architect becomes teacher, and must explain 
to the librarian the reasons for his various treatments of the schematic designs, 
both in interior and exterior drawings. Here is what the librarian should expect 
at this stage: 

a) Avoidance of costly waste space, provision for flexibility; 
b) Familiarity with local and state building codes and inspection requirements; 
c) Thorough knowledge of modern construction principles and practices; 
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d) Recommendations concerning building materials and mechanical equip- 
ment, giving owner the pros and cons of each and cost differentials: 
acoustical materials, floor covering, heating, ventilating and air-condition- 
ing plants, plumbing, lighting; 

Suggestions not only about the best materials and mechanical equipment, 
but also about ease of operation and maintenance; 

Architect should provide samples of materials to be used for owner's selec- 
tion. He should be well informed on building construction in the area so 
that he can refer owner to buildings where various installations under 
consideration can be observed and respective owners questioned about 
satisfaction. 

7. Aesthetic Expectations—first of all, the librarian expects the architect to be a true 
artist, albeit with business ability, too. He should have great talent for design. 
Further, he should have a thorough knowledge of fine craftsmanship in many 
fields of interior decoration, and of landscape design. 


The librarian should ask confidently for advice on: 
a) Color schemes and finishes on woods, metals and plastics; 
b) Design of equipment; 
c) Auxiliary items, e.g., draperies, sculpture, plaques, display cases, ex- 
terior lettering and lighting. 


Specifications and the Award of Contracts: 

8. Working Drawings and Specifications—should be clear and complete and well 
organized. They should require materials and mechanical installations that are 
of good quality but not unnecessarily costly. The specifications should reflect 
the architect's familiarity with sound construction methods, requiring good 
workmanship throughout. 

9. Financial Responsibility—the architect should have the ability to estimate construc- 
tion costs with a reasonable degree of accuracy. He also should be informed on 
current construction trends so that he can advise regarding timing for advertising 
bids. He should keep within the library’s construction budget and, when doubt- 
ful, should provide for alternative bids to permit some latitude for decisions 
after the bids have been opened. 

10. Selecting the Contractors—the architect should a good knowledge of the ability and 
performances of the contractors and should advise owner. He should be able to 
advise the owner on the time required for the construction of the building, too. 
The architect should be familiar with municipal bidding procedures, leaving the 
legal problems to municipal attorneys. 


Supervision of the Construction: 

11. Clerk of the Works—the architect should advise when it is in the owner's interest 
to hire a clerk of works for daily supervision and inspection of the construction. 

12. Construction Costs—it is the architect's job to protect the owner from any unneces- 
sary charges for extras; when extras or changes are desired by the owner or are 
recommended by the architect, the architect checks the price for reasonableness, 
prepares written authorizations for the changes and supplies copies of the same 
to the owner or contractor. 

The architect approves all bills and claims for payment. 

13. Construction Supervision—the architect should demonstrate a continuing, genuine 
interest in the progress of construction. He should check regularly on the ma- 
terials used, the quality of workmanship, and the progress and procedures of the 
construction. He should check all shop drawings and samples submitted by the 
contractors. He should keep the various contractors (general, electrical, plumb- 
ing, heating and ventilating) working together on schedule to avoid delays. 
After the work is complete, the architect makes a final inspection before closing 
the job. 
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HEN HEINRICH HEINE observed that “It 
requires something more than an opin- 

ion to build a Gothic cathedral,” he could 
have been speaking of library buildings as 
well. They are both complex structures which 
require economy in the use of materials, they 
both symbolize ha eens and they are both 
influenced by individual imagination. It’s 
true that libraries don’t take three quarters of 
a century to build, as did Notre Dame, but 
they frequently seem to. It’s also true that 
those who have spent many a month in the 
gargoylesque world of blueprints, pile driv- 
ers, and asphalt cement should feel obliged 
to share their know-how with those who may 
be called upon to join the ranks of librarian- 
builders. This report will present a distilla- 
tion of experience acquired during the proc- 
ess of completing one library's building circle. 
Bonds for the construction of the Valley 
College library in Van Nuys, California, were 
passed by the taxpayers of Los Angeles in 
1955, but the building was not ready for oc- 
cupancy until September, 1959. The period 
of gestation lasted from mid-1955 until mid- 





Mrs. Biermann is Librarian of the Los An- 
geles Valley College, California. 
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1958. In spite of what would appear to be 
a leisurely stroll through the planning stage, 
we made many quick decisions based more 
on intuition than on research. However, a 
considerable amount of judicious viewing of 
new college library buildings in Southern 
California provided a solid foundation for 
talking with authority to architects and school 
officials. Ideas, however, must be lifted with 
great discretion, because of the old adage that 
a library building should be geared to the 
pattern of service of the individual college. 
After the floor plan is established, a harry- 
ing assortment of details crop up while the 
working drawings are under way. Such minor 
but crucial problems as the locations of floor 
plugs and clocks, the design of cabinet work, 
and the asphalt tile pattern are added to the 
decision list. Telephone calls require jet 
thinking. Try this one in the middle of your 
reference duty in the old quarters: ‘Do you 
want the counters in the workroom and audio- 
visual section to be wood, stainless steel, or 
formica? Let us know in half an hour.” 
For those who would follow the advice ot 
an old pro, this is what I would pass along: 
1) Before the floorplan is jelled, draw in 
the equipment. Otherwise, it may not fit. 
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Pouring the walls 





2) Know why you want what you do and 
argue for it positively, even deviously. Give 
in on things you know don’t matter greatly to 
prove how reasonable you are, but leave no 
stone unturned to win what you consider 
essential. 

3) Don't hesitate to pry into the details of 
features about which you have not been con- 
sulted. Better to appear somewhat aggressive 
than to spend 20 years in a building without 
drinking fountains. 

4) Don’t be stopped cold by rules and reg- 
ulations which are quoted at every turn. Many 


of these exist only in someone’s mind; others 
are ripe for the breaking. 1 

Once ground is broken, the period of 
watchful waiting begins. This should be more 
watchful than waiting. Much time can be 
saved and many mistakes averted by a care- 


ful daily cruise through the building. On 
one such profitable tour I was fortunate 
enough to sight a door which had been omit- 
ted; on another I came upon two hearty work- 
ers installing 12 sections of shelving along 
the wrong end of a room. Your own mis- 
takes can be salvaged in this manner, too. 





The main reading room and stacks 
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Establishing fine rapport with the construc- 
tion crew can lead to a timely unofficial cor- 
rection of these personal oversights. Take in 
your stride any ener that this costs you. I 
was greeted more than once with “You want 
us to hurry up and finish the building so you 
can start the alterations.” 

After the new quarters are put into use, 
the second period of watchful waiting be- 
gins. This time one is on the gui vive for 
irremedial errors. Our telephone system had 
a marrow escape because the pipe which had 
been installed to hold the cables was not 
large enough in diameter to contain them, and 
too small a space had been left for the panel 
box. All of this was made good by imagina- 
tion and ingenuity. We found we had for- 
gotten to request that a door be hung between 
the workroom and the stacks, but this can 
easily go on next year’s Alteration and Im- 
provement budget. 

After months of holding our breath, we 
are almost ready to proclaim that, in spite 
of those hairline cracks which are appearing 
in certain corners, the building has no major 
flaw. 


Descriptive Data 


The new building on the Los Angeles Val- 
ley College campus was designed to serve a 
junior college of approximately 4,200 day 
students and 6,000 evening students. The li- 
brary’s resources at the time the new premises 
were occupied may be summarized as follows: 
23,505 books, 460 periodical subscriptions, 
399 reels of microfilm, and about 10,200 
pamphlets. The staff numbered 4 librarians 
and 5 clerks. The floor plan, plus the descrip- 
tive data listed below, give a two-dimensional 
idea of the building. 


Mrs. Biermann is at right. Immersed with 
her in, blueprints is Barbara Touhey, a fre- 
quent BULLETIN contributor who is Peri- 
odicals Librarian at L.A. Valley. 





H. C. Chambers and Lester 
Hibbard, Los Angeles, Cal. 
re eee 21,845 Sq. ft. 

Ae 44,175 

shisiigt atin tay ok ee 

$465,000 (approx.) Building 
$65,000 (approx.) Equipment 
Reinforced Concrete 
Fluorescent 
Forced Air 
Acoustic Tile 
. Asphalt Tile 


Architects 


Size . 
Book Capacity 
Seating Capatit) 
Costs 


Construction Type 
Lighting 
Heating and Ventilation . 
Ceilings cr 
Floors . ; 
Library Furniture and Equipment . 
Remington-Rand (except tables and chairs) 
Browsing Room Furniture Herman Miller 
Stacks Steel Shelving by Remington-Rand 





Putting the Library Layout on Paper 
By John L. Gardner 


T= PAPER IS INTENDED as a practical 

guide for the librarian who is asked to 
plan the arrangement of furniture and equip- 
ment in a new or enlarged library. It is based 
on experience in a special library but will, 
it is hoped, be of value to school, college and 
public librarians as well. 





Mr. Gardner is Librarian, Sports Branch, 
Time Inc., New York City. 
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The new area may be in a different build- 
ing, or in a different location within the cur- 
rent facilities. Normally the librarian is 
asked how much space is needed, bearing 
future expansion in mind. Having given this 
and other pertinent information, a delay will 
ensue until the blank floor plans of the new 
library area are presented for comment. 

These plans should show the outer per- 
imeter of the future library. They will prob- 
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ably also show such things as windows, outer 
doors (and the direction in which they 
open), position of heating and air condition- 
ing units, support columns, stairs, thermo- 
stats, and electrical fuse and switch boxes, all 
predetermined by the architect or consulting 
engineer. The future layout should then be 
roughed in in pencil to confirm that the space 
provided will be adequate. Any request for 
structural changes should be made at this 
time. Later changes could cause delay in 
construction and cost a great deal of time 
and money. 

The working plan should be scaled 4” to 
a foot on paper specially designed for layout 
planning. This paper is ruled faintly in %4” 
squares and makes it easy to visualize square 
footage. 

It is suggested that at least six copies be 
made of these bare plans. The first procedure 
should be to draw in the traffic lanes. These 
are the obvious paths by which people will 
get in and out of the library. Equipment 
will have to be arranged so that it will conflict 
as little as possible with these lanes. 

The next step should be to measure the size 
of every piece of equipment in or planned 
for the library. The size of items not yet 
available can be determined from the manu- 
facturers’ catalogs. The height is important, 
but the length and depth are essential. 

Jsing this information, a sketch of every 
piece of furniture and equipment is drawn to 
the same %” scale on paper with a self- 
adhesive back. Plastic templates are available 
in various scales for standard office equip- 
ment, and will simplify the task of drawing 
tables, desks, chairs, etc. When the drawings 
are cut out, they provide a two-dimensional 
model of every item that needs to be posi- 
tioned on the plan. The models can be let- 
tered or colored to distinguish, for example, 
between magazine shelving and reference 
shelving. 

Now work can begin on the plan. Wher- 
ever interior walls are required, such as for 
an office, the office furniture should first be 
arranged in the most practical way. Only then 
should the pencilled lines be drawn in which 
will indicate walls. The electrical switches 
and outlets, telephones, and overhead lights 
may also be marked in, also any plumbing 
fixtures considered necessary, using the stand- 
ard architectural symbols for these fixtures. 
The furniture and equipment models should 
then be arranged on the layout to show their 
final positions in a iogical and practical pat- 
tern. When the models are in the required 
position on the pian, they may be stuck 
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down. It is a good idea if each successive 
plan is numbered as it is drawn up. 

The next step should be for the librarian 
to call a staff meeting to talk over the layout. 
Everyone has his own ideas and should have 
a chance to express them. If necessary pin the 
plan up on the staff notice board so that it can 
be studied for a day or so. Many cherished 
ideas may collapse under constructive criti- 
cism. 

The plan will probably have to be amended 
after this stage. It should next be discussed 
with the senior administrative personnel of 
the organization to which the librarian be- 
longs. Very frequently a non-librarian can 
point out flaws in a layout, or because of 
specialized knowledge of the over-all organi- 
zation picture, can suggest valuable changes. 

I should mention here a service offered by 
Sjostrum Co. of Philadelphia. It will take a 
library plan in this completed state and place 
wooden scale models of the equipment in the 
positions that have been designated. It will 
then photograph the plan using low-angle 
photography to give a three-dimensional 
effect. Thus, some idea may be obtained of 
how the library will look in its final state. 
(Sjostrum will not loan these models to 
outsiders as they are handmade by their own 
personnel and constantly in use.) 

The services of a consultant from the 
library equipment supplier may also be used 
to help plan and critize the layout. 

It should not be thought that planning a 
library layout by the use of paper models is 
the only possible approach. One can set to 
with pencil and eraser on bare plans. How- 
ever this method is recommended only for the 
very early stages of planning. On the basis 
of my own experience, having ruined many 
carefully produced plans in this way, the use 
of paper templates is firmly recommended. 
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Children’s Book Week 


Tony Martinez—John C. Fremont High School Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Hurray for Books! 


ITH AN EXUBERANT “HURRAY FOR 
BOooKS!”’ National Children’s Book 
Week will get off to its 43rd annual 
celebration the week of November 12-18. 
As the sponsoring Children’s Book 
Council points out, children this year 
will be able to draw on some 17,900 in- 
print books, including the more than 
1,600 new books to be published in 1961. 
The riches inherent in this happy state 
of affairs will be emphasized by librar- 
ians and teachers, at parents’ meetings 
and book fairs, and in magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country. 
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Meanwhile, the nation’s parents, grand- 
parents, uncles and aunts will be looking 
ahead to a book-filled holiday season, 
and drawing on the abundance publi- 
cized during Book Week for their gift 
purchases. 

To help bring the observance to public 
attention, Children’s Book Council has 
issued a colorful assortment of materials, 
listed below. The list of promotion aids 
is followed by accounts of special Book 
Week programs that met with particular 
success last year, most of them adapt- 
able for the current year. 
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MATERIALS OBTAINABLE FOR THE OBSERV- 
ANCE OF NATIONAL CHILDREN'S BOOK 
WEEK, NOV. 12-18, INCLUDE THESE: 


Kits: 


1. THE 1961 BASIC BOOK WEEK KIT, a selection 
of basic materials including 1 poster, a set of 
3 streamers, 50 seals, 50 official bookmarks, 
and “Aids to Choosing Books for Your Chil- 
dren.” $1. 

THE BOOK PARTY QUIZ KIT, which includes 
“new exciting materials for a special book event 
at any time of the year,” among them the quiz, 
“Parties in Favorite Books’; a pad of 32 answer 
sheets; 32 book party tea napkins; 32 special 
book pencils. $2.50 

THE BOOK FAIR KIT of aids for book fair plan- 
ning: a list of dealers supplying exhibits of 
books; ‘Aids to Choosing Books for Your 
Children”; list of sources for films, records, 
plays, etc. that correlate with reading interests; 
set of 12 category signs; “Come to the Book 
Fair’ sign; sample of tag and folder. $1.25 


Book Week Materials 


BOOK WEEK POSTER: Peter Burchard’s full-colour 
“Hurray for Books!” design, 17” x22”. 40c 
each; 12 for $4; 50 for $15; 100 for $25 

BOOK WEEK BOOKMARKS Carrying full-color replica 
of the poster plus two verses of the Nancy Byrd 
Turner poem, “Books.” 2” x8”. 500 for $3; 
2,000 for $10; 5,000 for $20 

BOOK WEEK SEALS, 11,” x 114”, bearing the poster 
in miniature, useful for decorating booklists, 
announcements, book reports, letters. Sold in 
sheets of 50. 20c per single sheet, 25 sheets for 
$4.50; 100 sheets for $15 

SET OF THREE STREAMERS, gold and black, 22” x 
6”, by Ezra Jack Keats, Ruth Carroll, and Artur 
Marokvia. 40c 

“| VIVIAN LOS LIBROS!" “VIVE LA LECTURE!” The 
streamer designed by Ezra Jack Keats also is 
available with Book Week slogan in Spanish or 
in French. (Cannot be substituted in the above 
set.) 20c each 

“AIDS TO CHOOSING BOOKS FOR YOUR CHILDREN,” 
a leaflet suggesting numerous good booklists 
and books about children’s books, 5c each, 
50 for $1 

BooK TIME CARD GAME: Deck is made up of 21 
pairs of characters from classic children’s sto- 
ries. Only “The Three Sillies’” goes unpaired 
as the penalty card. Rules are included. Draw- 
ings are by Fritz Eichenberg. 75c 

PRE-CUT STENCILS. Series 20. This new sheet of 
6 drawings on a pre-cut mimeograph stencil 
includes the work of children’s book artists for 


use on booklists and other mimeographed ma- 
terial. Instructions included for insertion of 
any drawing in your type stencil. 50c a sheet. 
Series 10. This popular set of drawings con- 
tinues to be available. 50c a sheet 

3-D MOBILE DISPLAY with words, ‘Endless Fun, 
Adventure, Romance, Laughter Are in Books.” 
Package of 3 units is $2.50; single units are $1 

SET OF 1960 POSTER AND STREAMERS: A limited 
number of the Maurice Sendak poster and a 
set of 3 green and black streamers which carry 
no dates are available. 60c a set 


Book Fair Aids 


CATEGORY SIGNS: red and white signs for 12 differ- 
ent categories, designed by Joseph Low. 3” 
high. Copy of Book Fair sign comes with each 
set. $1 per set 

BOOK FAIR SIGN saying “Come to the Book Fair” 
on both sides, but with a different design on 
each side. 22” x 6”, red on white. 10c each 

POLDERS inviting children to note titles they want 
to read and own. Checklist of categories on 
back. 214” x 7”, red on white. ¢See also special 
book pencils listed above.) 50 for 35<; 500 for 
$3; 1,000 for $5; 10,000 for $30 

TAGS: 214” x 3” keepsake, red on white, with place 
on reverse side for noting “my favorite book.” 
50 for 35c; 500 for $3; 1,000 for $5; 10,000 
for $30 


Awards Materials 


“CHILDREN’S BOOKS: AWARDS AND PRIZES,” a book- 
let giving history and purpose of 25 awards and 
the books which won them in 1960 and early 
1961. Prepared by the Westchester Library Sys- 
tem and designed by Walter Lorraine, 50c a 
copy 
NEWBERY-CALDECOTT MATERIALS 
gold and blue permanent display kit. $2 
additional gold and blue slit cards. 75c a pair 
1961 Newbery bookmarks, brown on yellow, 
with history and list of all winners. 100 for 
$1; 1,000 for $9 

1961 Caldecott bookmarks, br 
with history and list of all winners. 
$1; 1,000 for $9 


Materials are obtainable from the Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., NYC 10, which 
offers these suggestions: Mail your order before 
Oct. 20 to be sure of delivery for Book Week. If 
it must go through your Purchasing Department, 
allow additional time. Send remittance in the form 
of check or money order. Do not send coins or 
stamps, Remittance must accompany order up to 
and including $5. 


brown on pink, 
100 for 
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Young Canada’s Book Week 


LMOST COINCIDING with Children's Book 
Week in the United States, Young Can- 
ada’s Book Week, sponsored by the Canadian 
Association of Children’s Librarians in co- 
operation with 31 other organizations, will 
be observed from Nov. 15-22. Patron of the 
event will be novelist Hugh MacLennan, 
whose essay on Montreal, ‘The Mountain in 
the City” (from his book, Thirty and Three,) 
will be remembered by readers of the June 
1960 BULLETIN (page 715). 

Says Mr. MacLennan of children’s read- 
ing: ‘the books we read when we are young 
are the most important books we will ever 
read. They reach us freshly. They can bring 
the whole world to us, and if the world they 
bring is a true one, they are almost more 
valuable than school.” 

Young Canada’s Book Week will be cele- 
brated from coast to coast, with the CBC 
network and independent stations across the 
country carrying programs in both French 
and English. Newspapers and magazines, 
through special features, will provide a 
natior wide background to local community 
celebrati.>s. The Week is endorsed by the 
Department of Education in every province. 

An attractive assortment of promotion aids 
to help librarians with local observances in- 
cludes poster, bookmarks, booklists, patron's 
message, seals, information leaflet, radio spot 
announcements. For prices and details of 
these, write to: Young Canada’s Book Week, 
Canadian Library Association, 63 Sparks St., 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Chicago, Chicago 

NE OF THE BIG ANNUAL EVENTS is the 

“Miracle of Books Fair” jointly spon- 
sored by Chicago's Museum of Science and 
Industry, Children’s Book Council, and the 
Chicago Tribune. Last year’s, the 8th, held 
at the museum, displayed 3,000 books and 
attracted a record of 58,000 viewers. It lasted 
nine days. 

Highlights of the fair included: 

A booth containing outstanding children’s 
literature supplied by the Chicago Public 
Library and staffed by hostess-consultants 
from the library staff (see photo). . . 

An exhibit of foreign children’s books 
provided by the American Library Associ- 
ation. . . 
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Chicago Book Fair 


A regular schedule of theatrical presenta- 
tions, based on children’s literature. . . 

Personal appearances by noted authors and 
illustrators, including Harry Golden, author 
of Only in America, and Thor Heyerdahl, 
author of Kon Tiki. . . 

An exhibit of original paintings and draw- 
ings used in illustrating recent books for 
boys and girls. . . 

A voting booth where boys and girls cast 
their votes for “the best book I've ever 
read.” 

Following the fair, Miss Catharine E. 
Adamson, Supervisor of Work with Chil- 
dren at the Chicago Public Library, reported 
that the hostess-consultants who had staffed 
the library's book fair exhibit had been “uni- 
versally thrilled” by visitors’ demonstrations 
of enthusiasm for literature of lasting value. 
“Tt was a very exciting thing to watch,” Miss 
Adamson said, ‘thousands of people coming 
out to the museum just to look at books. It 
was heartening to see such enthusiasm from 
children and parents alike, and we were 
happy to observe that a great many parents 
today have a real interest in exposing their 
children to worthwhile literature.” 


Bar-tho-lo-mew Cubbins 
in the Land of Didd 
HE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
AT ROSARY COLLEGE (River Forest, III.) 
performed for Chicago's ‘‘Miracle of Books” 
Fair with a play adapted from Dr. Seuss’ 
The Five Hundred Hats of Bartholomew 
Cubbins. Ruth French and Betty Wang, 
selected to represent the college in this under- 
taking, report the highlights. 

Their efforts counted towards their Mas- 
ter’s project, and they started from scratch: 
“We had no experience with adapting, pro- 
ducing, directing, costuming, planning scen- 
ery or even acting! Our only qualification 
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was our interest in children and our desire 
to be children’s librarians.” 

Apparently the qualification was more than 
enough, First, though, there were challenges: 

“The first knot in our long thread was a 
cast. People were not so eager to act as we 
thought they would be . . .” and the cast be- 
came a reality by “friendly coercion. . . .” 

“Costumes were next. The college pro- 
vided the initial pieces, but we hunted down 
glittering jewelry, executioner’s axe, ‘cotton’ 
fur, all ihe necessities for well-dressed char- 
acters. A friend told us that a broken mirror 
would provide the most spectacular of dia- 
monds—and obligingly broke one. The hats, 
the piéce de resistance, were our biggest 
knot. We not only needed hats all alike, but 
we needed 500 of them . . . and settled for 
five. By placing paper tissues around the 
inside of each hat, Betty (who played Bar- 
tholomew) was able to wear all five at once, 
removing only one at the appointed time. 

“We had to be able to ‘take up our props 
and walk’ if the occasion called for it (which 
it did) so Betty, who was also art director, 
decided on a bed sheet with a water-colored 
castle, and a sandwich-board house for Bar- 
tholomew. 

“Against all traditions, the cast party was 
held on the Sunday before the performance. 
And then suddenly it was Sunday, the 
thirteenth! 

“The entire day, from 10:00 A.M. to 
6:00 P.M., Sir Alaric (Ruth) told The Five 
Hundred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins 
again and again, while King Derwin and his 
subjects performed. 

“ ‘Hello, Bartholomew,’ said a little boy to 
Betty's 5’ 5” ‘Bartholomew.’ ‘I thought you 
were a little boy?’ 

“We explained that with the loss of each 
hat Bartholomew grew half an inch. 


Miss French is second from left, Miss Wang 
fourth from left, in top row. 


“When a father pointed to the King of 
Didd and said to his three children, “Look, 
there’s a queen!’ King Derwin hurried back 
to the mirror to apply a heavy black mustache. 

“No matter how many times we had told 
the story of Bartholomew to story hour 
groups before, we were not prepared for the 
sometimes violent and fearful reactions, for 
instance to the sight of the chief executioner, 
complete with axe and patch, who would 
cause otherwise friendly children to run for 
parents. More than once we saw tears. 

“By six o'clock, after eight performances, 
held together with safety pins and Scotch 
tape, our adventure in the Land of Didd 
was over. Bartholomew's hats were askew, 
King Derwin’s heavy black mustache was 
practically invisible, and Sir Alaric’s “Wel- 
come!’ sounded a little hoarse.” 





Westchester and Connecticut 

OOK WEEK ACTIVITIES in New York's 

Westchester County and neighboring 
areas of Connecticut, reported in the West- 
chester Library Association Bulletin, are 
summarized here. Miss Elizabeth Stafford, 
Supervisor of Port Chester’s School Libraries, 
leads off: 

At Port Chester's Edison School, grade 4 
made posters and a “book mobile’ to hang 
in the main hall. Children brought in their 
own books, reported how they found books 
interesting and useful—and discussed what 
would happen if there were no books. . . . 
Olivia Street School's kindergarten had a 
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story every day and one story heard, via inter- 
com, in all classrooms. Some 3rd graders 
brought stories from home to read to class- 


mates. Others made individual books in 
which they wrote their favorite poems. . . . 
In Horton School's grade 3, one little girl 
dressed as a fairy, named stories about fairies, 
and told a fairy story... . At Park Avenue 
School kindergarten, records were used to 
tell the same story that was read in books. 
Grade 1 had a librarian mother tell a story. 
Grade 2 picked titles of favorite books out 
of a hat and read them to the class at the 
close of day. Grade 4 displayed Book Week 
posters; discussed the “Hurray for Books” 
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slogan; learned how Book Week origi- 
mated... . 

Westchester Library Association's Radio 
Committee sent a list of public library Book 
Week activities, compiled by committee 
chairman Elizabeth Martin, to local stations. 
She also wrote the script for four-minute 
interviews with five authors: Elisabeth Frier- 
mood, Alice Goudey, Arensa Sondergaard, 
Donald Sobol, Hawthorne Daniel. The tape, 
designed for radio use, is available for any 
Westchester Library Association group. 

Greenwich Library featured new book ex- 
hibits; original illustrations; shadow boxes 
showing scenes from favorite books; a film 
showing of Heidi for 200 boys and girls; a 
Friends-sponsored essay contest on “The 
Book I Enjoyed Reading This Summer” with 
participation by 600 students from 2nd 
through 12th grades. 

At Mount Vernon Public Library, author- 
illustrator Hilda Van Stockum spoke at the 
annual Parents’ Night and gave a chalk talk 
for children, sketching incidents from her 
books to accompany her narrative. She also 
made a similar appearance at Yonkers Public 
Library. 

In Pound Ridge, Hiram Halle Memorial 
Library co-sponsored a book fair with the 


Pound Ridge Elementary School P.T.A. 
From the Tarrytowns came word of a talk 


to Friends on the values and pleasures of 
family reading by author and children’s book 
editor Annis Duff. Staff-compiled booklists 
gave titles appropriate for family reading 
and of children’s and young adults’ books 
for reading together. 


Pied Piper of Bethpage 


OBODY REMEMBERS WHO FIRST MEN- 

TIONED A PARADE. Knowing how our 
children delight in dramatization and show- 
manship, we concluded that a costume | pow 
of famous storybook characters would carry 
the message of Book Week to a much wider 
audience than any form of indoor celebra- 
tion. We also realized that such a venture 
would bring many parents to our quarters 
and engage them in an activity connected 
with the library. 

In our community, school and public li- 
brarians meet monthly in order to discuss 
service problems affecting both institutions. 
We discussed the idea of a costume parade 
for Book Week at the October meeting. 
Everybody liked it and the school librarians 
immediately offered to speak to their prin- 
cipals. 

As a result, pledges of full support were 
received from all school administrators. A 
letter inviting the students to participate was 
then distributed in the elementary schools 
and the junior high school. The children 
also received a checklist of storybook heroes 
which provided them with an opportunity to 
select the character they wished to represent. 
Those who decided to participate were asked 
to return a form to their teachers or the 
public library. 

A time was set for the children to bring 
their costumes to the children’s room and 
discuss with the librarian their appropriate- 
ness for the chosen character. In some cases, 
the children’s librarian also helped with the 














Photo shows posters sub- 
mitted in a Book Week con- 
test held by Meadowcliff 
Elementary Schoo! Library, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Each 
classroom entered a poster. 
Posters were judged and 
cash prize given to winner. 
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Barbara Picard's German Hero-Sagas and Folk-Tales 


documented the parade's “werewo!f. 


preparation of the costumes and. offered sug- 
gestions to those who were unable to pick a 
character they liked from our checklist. 
Within a few days, hundreds of children 
accompanied by their parents visited the li- 


brary. While the youngsters were busy in the 
children’s room, we made every effort to in- 
troduce their parents to our adult services. 
Teachers, school librarians and high school 
students came to help with the preparation 
of costumes, posters and signs. 

As a result of our combined efforts, on 
Saturday, November 12, at 2 o'clock, over 
500 boys and girls ushered in Children’s 
Book Week. They marched to the beat of 
drums and the toot of horns through the 
heart of our community. Their ages ranged 
from 4 to 15, and their costumes frorn rags 
to riches., 

There was JOHNNY APPLESEED in a bur- 
lap sack drawn at the waist by a string, with 
a bag of apple seeds across his shoulder, an 
aluminum pot on his head, and a Bible in his 
hand. CINDERELLA wore a beautiful blue net 
evening gown and held on a pillow a small 
glass (vinyl) slipper. PRINCE CHARMING 
followed closely in his royal regalia. RAPUN- 
ZEL was there too, with long braided tresses 
(made of yellow knitting wool) hanging to 
her ankles. HUCKLEBERRY FINN and Tom 
SAWYER came in large straw hats, and with 
colored patches on faded blue dungarees; one 
carried a fishing pole, and the other a bucket 
of paint and a brush. 
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Children who came in their regular dress 
joyously followed the Piep PipER OF HAME- 
LIN as he blew his horn and continued to 
beckon them on. Rosin Hoop and PETER 
RABBIT mingled with children from around 
the world who marched in the national cos- 
tumes of Spain, Ireland, Scotland, Egypt, 
China, Hawaii, Holland and Czechoslovakia. 
Many carried posters in the form of huge 
books with carefully illustrated book jackets, 
thus calling attention to the most popular 
titles from our library's children’s collection. 
There were also banners and flags carrying 
messages like “HURRAY FOR BOOKs,”’ 
“WAKE Up AND READ,” “Book WEEK 
ROUNDUP,” “READING Is FUN,” etc. 

Fortunately, it was a lovely fall afternoon. 
Proud parents made themselves comfortable 
in beach chairs along the route. Some came 
with cameras. The local newspaper sent re- 
porters and photographers. There were even 
people from neighboring towns, who later 
came to the library to tell us how much they 
enjoyed the spectacle. 

The parade terminated at the public li- 
brary. We had worked hard to give it a decor 
equal to the occasion. There were many 
exhibits and displays. Six mobiles and 200 
multicolored balloons dangled from the ceil- 
ing. The film program originally planned 
could not take place because of the large 
crowd, There was great interest in our books, 
periodicals, records and pictures. Browsing 


"Wee Bridget," from Winifred Bromhall's 
Bridget’s Growing Day. The patched-up 
nose is not part of the costume. Four-year 
old Linda Langdon seems to have fallen on it. 
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and borrowing continued for hours on a scale 
never experienced before. 

The following day, the newspapers gave 
prominent space to the event. Members of 
various organizations have already expressed 
a desire to participate next year. 

HENRY R. MEISELS, Director 
Louise D. Carr, Children’s Librarian 
Bethpage, N.Y ., Public Library 


Little Women and the 
Three Stooges 


HE JEFFERSON PARISH LIBRARY (La.) 
last year tied its Children’s Book Week 
celebration in with the presidential election 
(November 8). The — suggested by a 
staff member and developed by library direc- 
tor Charles Wagner, was intended to give the 
parish's children a sense of participation in 
the national ballot fever. And what would 
they vote on? Their favorite books, of course! 
Planning began early in October. It was 
decided that the election would be held 
throughout the week of November 7-12, so 
that the results could be published at the 
beginning of Book Week (Nov. 13-19). 
Ballot boxes and ballots were designed and 
distributed to the thirteen branch libraries. 


News stories and photographs were given to 
the press outlining the plan. Librarians gave 
verbal and bulletin-board notice of the elec- 
tion to children and parents. 

When “Election Week” began, everything 
was ready. There was no pressure on chil- 


dren to vote; the ballot boxes had been placed 
where they could be seen, and a child could 
secure a ballot by asking the librarian. Voting 
was secret—children did not have to sign 
their names, or even indicate the name of 
the author. They simply wrote the name of 
their favorite book on the ballot, and (im- 














***BALLOT *** 


MY FAVORITE BOOK IS 





(TITIE) 





LIBRARY DIVISION 
JEFFERSON PARISH RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


proving on national procedure) could vote 
once each time they visited the library. 

Votes cast were tabulated each evening and 
mailed daily to headquarters for totalling. 
When it was all over, Jefferson Parish re- 
ported the results: Little Women was far and 
away the number one choice. Other top fa- 
vorites were Tom Sawyer, Black Beauty, The 
Pink Dress and On Beyond Zebra. 

The New Orleans States-Item and Times- 
Picayune gave the election results prominent 
coverage. Howard Jacobs, in his ‘“Remou- 
lade’’ column in the latter, carried a para- 
graph about two votes being cast—propheti- 
cally—for Kennedy, by children who appar- 
ently were under the impression that they 
were voting for a new president. The “Re- 
moulade”’ note, published early in “Election 
Week,” created much word-of-mouth pub- 
licity for the book ballot. 


( Continued ) 


Brakeman Bill 
with one 
of the 
Jefferson 
Parish 
Library 


teams. 
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Television publicity had also been planned 
for, and branch managers had been asked to 
screen young candidates for TV appearances. 
The selected children were subsequently 
given an “audition” at library headquarters, 
at which each child delivered a short “‘re- 
view’ of a favorite book. Two boys and two 
girls were selected to form teams for TV. 

The girls were instructed to read Little 
Women and the boys were given background 
information on the election for the programs. 

Programming was planned to reach the 
most interested audiences. WWL-TV made 
time available on the ““Brakeman Bill Show,” 
the cartoon program whose master of cere- 
monies interviews children. Advance notice 
to the director on this and other shows cued 
cameramen to focus briefly on a close-up of 
a beautiful copy of the favorite book held by 
the little girl. Masters of ceremonies were 
briefed, in writing, on questions to ask the 
boy and girl, and also were given background 
on Book Week and the library election. 

Another appearance was on ‘The Three 
Stooges Show’ which features films and in- 
terviews with children. ‘Midday,’ a popular 
homemakers’ show in the New Orleans area, 
was chosen to reach parish mothers. It fea- 
tures news, tips to housewives, and interviews 
with local and out-of-town celebrities. 

The advantages of a sensible, working 
arrangement with television as a publicity 
medium were well demonstrated during the 
week. Bill Berry of the “Brakeman Bill 
Show” on Channel 4; Wayne Mack, the “Mr. 
McNutt’’ of ‘The Three Stooges Show” on 
Channel 6; and Mrs. Terry Flettrich, the mis- 
tress of ceremonies on Channel 6's ‘‘Midday”’ 
not only went all the way to cooperate with 
the library's publicity effort but added im- 
provements of their own. 

Needless to say, the demand for Little 
Women and other books selected as favorites 
increased very much at all branches and 
bookmobiles. 

Two other events were tied in with the 
celebration of Children’s Book Week: cer- 
tificates earned by children during the li- 
brary’s summer reading program were pre- 
sented and those who completed assignments 
for the Teen-Adult Good Citizenship Read- 
ing Program also were publicly honored dur- 
ing the Week. 

To gain a certificate of completion in the 
latter program, teen-agers had to complete at 
least one American history book, one on 
Louisiana history, one biography of a South- 
ern leader, and five standard works of Ameri- 

One of this year's streamers 
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This year's poster was designed by Peter Burchard. 


can literature. Certificates were presented by 
parish president M. Dan Hogan in a well- 
attended evening ceremony at the Jefferson 
Plaza Multi-Lingual and Reference Library. 
Stories and pictures in the daily press before 
and after this event stressed the importance 
of books. 

This pretty well tells the story of how 
Children’s Book Week was promoted in Jef- 
ferson Parish. The successful publicity effort 
can be attributed to several factors—pre- 
planning, delineation of aims, outlining of 
methods of operation, follow-through on as- 
signments, and especially team effort. 

Maurice D. WALSH, Jr. 
Public Relations, Library Division 
Jefferson Parish Recreation Dept. 


Gretna, Louisiana 


All Over Iowa 
OOK WEEK OBSERVANCES IN IOWA were 
successful in bringing children and their 
parents to libraries, and in enlisting coopera- 
tive efforts by many non-library groups. Some 
highpoints included: 

A 3-day book fair which attracted 800 visi- 
tors to Clinton public library... . A program 
of educational films which drew 300 children 
to Mt. Pleasant public library, inspiring ap- 
plication for library cards by many children 
who had never been to the library before. A 
puppet show was among other Book Week 
events at Mt. Pleasant which brought the 
Week's total of child visitors to 1,393, ... 
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The play, “Our Classics,” calling attention to 
fine older books, presented by the arts and 
crafts patrol of 8th-grade Girl Scouts in Cres- 
ton, and over station KsiB. . . . A one-day 
book fair co-sponsored at Maynard by the 
library board and Ada Reading Circle, and 
helcd in the Community Hall... . 

School classes visited libraries in Creston, 
Pocahontas, LeMars, Arlington, Fairfield, 
Essex, and elsewhere—including Marengo, 
which tallied a grand total of 617 student 
visitors who toured the library, Meanwhile, 
many public librarians were speaking before 
school assemblies or presenting story hours 
to grade school classes, sometimes with such 
reciprocity as student-designed bulletin board 
posters for the public library. During visits 
to public libraries, small and older school 
children were given previews of new books, 
shown special displays, taught how to use the 
library, and sometimes also heard stories and 
received bookmarks or other favors. 

Library boards cooperated in sponsorship 
of “open house” events with such other 
groups as the New Century Club and the 
Inter Se Club at Northwood (where the pub- 
lic school superintendent talked on benefits 
derived by the schools from the public 
library). 





One of three Book Week displays planned coopera- 
tively by Spring Valley, New York's, Finkelstein 
Memorial Library, and the school libraries of 
Ramapo Central School District No. 2. The exhibits 
appeared in the First National Bank, Rockland 
National Bank, and Spring Valley Savings and Loan 
Association. Their purpose—as local newspaper 
publicity pointed out—was “to show the library 
resources available to everyone in the area.” 

Plans for the exhibits were made by a committee 
composed of the school librarians, the public librar- 
ian, and the members of the Library Club of the 
Senior High School. 
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TALKING POINTS 





Segregated Libraries and 
Executive Action 


N JANUARY 6, President Kennedy con- 

ferred with Roy Wilkins and Arnold 
Aronson, respectively chairman and secre- 
tary of the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights. They discussed possibilities for direct 
Presidential executive action against racial 
discrimination. This meeting was followed 
by another with a group of Presidential ad- 
visers headed by Theodore C. Sorensen, spe- 
cial counsel to the President. 

The first tangible result of these two dis- 
cussions came on August 29, when Mr. 
Wilkins (who is also executive secretary of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People) and Mr. Aronson 
(a director of the National Community Re- 
lations Advisory Council) delivered to the 
White House a 61-page memorandum pre- 
pared by the Leadership Conference. The 
memorandum gives examples of discrimina- 
tion in many activities supported by Federal 
funds, and urges the President to issue a 
“Federal Civil Rights Code’’ governing oper- 
ations of the Executive Branch. 

The code would, among other things, re- 
quire non-discrimination in all programs, 
services and facilities—whether administered 
privately or by local government—that re- 
ceive the benefit of any Federal subsidy, 
loan or guarantee. Specifically mentioned are 
health, recreation and research services, air- 
ports, hospitals, libraries, schools and col- 
leges. The implications for segregated li- 
braries are clear. 

Will the report be implemented? Mr. 
Aronson told the BULLETIN that he has no 
doubt whatever as to the constitutionality 
of executive action in the field. President 
Kennedy, who as a matter of political strategy 
has so far avoided the introduction of new 
civil rights legislation, has made it clear that 
he will meanwhile use the power of his office 
to secure the fullest possible application of 
existing legislation. It seems probable that 
the report. in whole or in part, will sooner or 
later be adopted. 

Two courses of action are open to librar- 
ians in segregated institutions. They may 
join with those forces which will undoubt- 
edly seek to avert or defer implementation 
of the report. Or they may choose to exploit 
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the strong possibility of executive interven- 
tion as an argument to be used in their com- 
munities, and with their governing bodies, 
in securing voluntary integration now. 

We hope most earnestly that the latter 
course will be chosen. Desegregation will be 
delayed more or less successfully in many 
areas of American life, but no reasonable 
person can any longer suppose that it is 
avoidable. It is coming, and much will de- 
pend on how it comes. 

A century ago this nation fought within 
itself a terrible war over the meaning 
of those 95 0 of freedom and equality 
to which it is dedicated, That war, savagely 
fought and bitterly ended, left questions un- 
answered and scars which are still unhealed. 
Now, in the Negro’s stride towards a full 
share in the rewards and obligations of this 
society, a new struggle is clearly joined, and 
the outcome is not in doubt. 

Those institutions and communities which 
go out to meet the change without bitterness 
and of their own volition have much to gain, 
as Dallas has shown. Those who treasure the 
past more than the future may find that the 
past is all that remains to them. 


Ends and Means 

N HER NEW COLUMN on page 172 of this 

issue, Doris Moulton raises some provoca- 
tive questions about the multiplicity of activi- 
ties which nowadays come between children’s 
librarianship and its traditional role. 

The same sort of questions might profit- 
ably be asked of librarians working with 
adults, particularly in connection with library 
lecture series, film shows, concerts and the 
like—and particularly in large cities. 

In a community already rich in cultural 
and educational opportunities, is a busy li- 
brary justified in spending time, effort and 
money in organizing, presenting and publi- 
cizing programs which are, all too often, 
painfully amateurish? Do such programs 
really “bring people into the libyary”? Or 
do they merely convince their hard-won and 
usually sparse audiences that public libraries 
are not for them? Would the staff members 
involved not be better occupied doing what 
they are qualified to do—weeding the col- 
lection or working directly with the public? 

In short, have means become confused 
with ends in library programming? 
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Frances Neel Cheney 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs. Cheney, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville 5, Te nnes see.} 


Reference Book Checklist: 


1. COLLINS, HENRY HILL, Jr. The Bird Watch- 
er’s Guide. New York, Golden Press, 1961. 125p. 
trade $2.95, Goldencraft cloth bound, $4 

2. Witts, MARY Motz and Howarp §, IRWIN. 
Roadside Flowers of Texas, Austin, University of 
Texas Press, 1961. 295p. $5.75 (The Elma Dill 
Russell Spencer Foundation Series, Number One) 

3. BARLETT, HARLEY H. and Hipe SHOHARA. 
Japanese Botany During the Period of Wood-block 
Printing. Los Angeles, Dawson's Book Shop, 1961. 
271p. $7.50 

4. KENNY, HAMILL. The Origin and Meaning 
of the Indian Place Names of Maryland. Baltimore, 
Maryland, Waverly Press, 1961. 186p. $7 

5. Taytor, NorMAN, ed. Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening. 4th ed. rev. and enl. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1961. 1329p. $15 

6. SMITH, BRADLEY. Escape to the West Indies; 
a guidebook to the islands of the Caribbean. 3d ed., 
rev. New York, Knopf, 1961. 415p. $7.50 

7. GorDON-Brown, A., ed. The Year Book 
and Guide to East Africa. New York, H. W. Wil- 
son, 1961. v.p. $3* 

8. GorDON-BrRown, A., ed. 
and Guide to Southern Africa. 
Wilson, 1961. v.p. $3* 

9. Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific and 
Technical Dictionaries (Bibliographie de Diction- 
naires Scientifiques et Techniques Multilingues; 
Bibliografia de Diccionarios Cientificos y Téchnicos 
Plurilingues). 4th ed. rev. and enl. Paris, Unesco, 
pa. $3.50 

10. PARTRIDGE, Eric. A Charm of Words; 
essays and papers on language. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1961. 190p. $3 

11. KurRATH, HANS and SHERMAN M. KUHN, 
eds. Middle English Dictionary, Fascicle D-2. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1961. 
pp. 895-1022. pa. $3 

12. The Working Press of the Nation, 1961 ed. 
Chicago, National Research Bureau, 1961. 3v. 
apply for special offer. 

Vol. I—Newspaper and Allied Services Directory 
Vol. Il—Magazine and Editorial Directory 
Vol. I1I—Radio and Television Directory 

13. Cotton, G. B. and ALAN GLENCROSS, 
comps. Cumulated Fiction Index, 1945-60. (Fic- 
tion Index Three) London, Association of Assist- 
ant Librarians, 1960. 552p. 80s; to members 60s 

14. TuRNER, Mary C. The Bookman’s Glos- 
sary. 4th ed. rev. and enl, New York, Bowker, 
1961. 212p. $5 


The Year Book 
New York, H. W. 





*See note about future distribution of Africa 


yearbooks on page /8!. 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS 


15. BayircH, S. A. Latin America, a biblio- 
graphical guide to economy, history, law politics, 
and society. Coral Gables, University of Miami 
Press, 1961. (University of Miami School of Law. 
Interamerican Legal Series, no. 6) Distributed by 
Oceana Publications, New York. 335p. $12.50 

16. JONES, RUTH, comp. East Africa, general, 
ethnography/sociology, linguistics. London, Inter- 
national African Institute. (Africa Bibliographical 
Series) 1960. 62 leaves. £2 

17. ATLANTIC PROVINCES LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. Atlantic Provinces Checklist, Vol. 4, Janu- 
ary-December 1960. Halifax, Nova Scotia, Atlan- 
tic Provinces Economic Council, 205 South Park 
Street, 1961. 53p. pa. $1 

18. HARVARD LAW SCHOOL LIBRARY. Current 
Legal Bibliography, v.1, no.1, Oct. 1960-, 9 times 
a year. pa. apply. 

19. Canadian Index to Periodicals and Docu- 
mentary Films, 1948-1959. Ottawa 4, Canada, Ca- 
nadian Library Association, Room 606, 63 Sparks 
Street, Attention of Miss Elizabeth H. Morton. 
Pre-publication, $120 until December, 1961. After 
publication, $150 

20. CLAPP, JANE. Art Reproductions. 
York, Scarecrow Press, 1961. 350p. $7.50 


New 


Birds, Flowers, Gardens 


You can watch birds all year, without a 
licence and without paying any fees. But if 
you want to attract, feed, house and photo- 
gtaph them, you will find suggestions in the 
profusely illustrated ragbag of miscellaneous 
information, The Bird Watcher's Guide. If 
you want to list them, general instructions are 
given. If you want to join a bird club or a 
bird banding association, directories are sup- 
plied. But if you want to identify birds, you 
need a field guide, which this is not. It does, 
however, include many field guides in its list 
of useful references. 

Roadside Flowers of Texas? contains re- 
productions of 257 beautiful and accurate 
watercolors of the most prevalent species of 
wild flowers of Texas, selected by botanists 
from the more than 2,000 paintings of Mary 
Motz Wills. These, and the excellent descrip- 
tions, which give range and distribution, the 
more prevalent common names, the distinc- 
tive features, and the proper botanical con- 
text, recommend the volume to the layman. 
The author of this text, on the staff of the 
New York Botanical Garden, says, “It has 
been our goal rather to encourage an intelli- 
gent interest in Texas wildflowers than to 
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stimulate purely sentimental rapture.’ An 
admirable goal, admirably fulfilled. 

Japanese Botany During the Period of 
Wood-block Printing* contains a hundred- 
page essay on the development of natural his- 
tory, especially botany, in Japan; on the influ- 
ence of Early Chinese and Western contacts; 
and on Japanese books and wood-block illus- 
tration. The second part consists of the cata- 
log of an exhibition of Japanese books and 
manuscripts, mostly botanical, held at the 
Clements Library of the University of Michi- 
gan in 1954. Ranging from “famine herbals” 
which describe wild plants available for food 
in time of famine, to books of Japanese gar- 
den craft and skebana, and reproduced in 
black and white, they should appeal not only 
to the botanist but to the art student and his- 
torian. An excellent list of literature cited 
and an index are appended. 

Taylor's Encyclopedia of Gardening,‘ its 
reputation already established, is now issued 
in its fourth edition, with revised and reset 
text, containing more than 850 species of 
plants and many other varieties not found in 
earlier editions. Information on garden pests, 
an ever-present source of trouble, has been 
simplified and brought up-to-date. In addi- 
tion to the 500 drawings, maps and diagrams, 
such as those found in earlier editions, a 48- 
page portfolio of color illustrations has been 
added. These include not only garden flowers 
but flower arrangements, which points up the 
fact that Taylor, like American dictionaries, 
has information which doesn’t relate strictly 
to gardening. An example of this is the 
series of articles on herbs, which gives his- 
tory, recipes, etc., as well as growing instruc- 
tions. 


Names and Places 


The Origin and Meaning of the Indian 
Place Names of Maryland * contains an intro- 
ductory essay which discusses the ethnologi- 
cal and migratory significance of the names, 
certain aspects of their classification, their folk 
etymologies, and the Comparative Method 


in Algonquian linguistics. The dictionary 
section catalogs and translates the standard 
aboriginal stream, land and village names, 
giving for each the location, map and record 
spelling, previous opinions of earlier writers, 
and the author’s own etymological conclu- 
sions. An appendix contains annotations for 
72 doubtful or obsolete names. Use of the 
International Phonetic Alphabet, copious cita- 
tion to sources, a folded map and a good 
index, further reinforce this sound work of 
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scholarship by a man already known for his 
earlier work on West Virginia place names. 


Escape to the West Indies ® is the third edi- 
tion of a book that started as a picture essay 
with color photographs for Life. Now it 
resembles a travel guide, its updated tabular 
information of interest to tourists following 
a reprint of the descriptive, historical and so- 
cial comment on the Virgin Islands, Haiti, 
Puerto Rico, Martinique, Jamaica, and Trini- 
dad, as well as smaller, less well-known is- 
lands, illustrated with 130 handsome photo- 
gtaphs. Libraries with the earlier volume will 
not need this new edition, since its value to 
libraries is chiefly in the descriptive text. 

With the current interest in Africa it is 
well to remember the inexpensive, up-to-date 
sources of social and economic information 
found in Year Book and Guide to East 
Africa* and Year Book and Guide to South- 
ern Africa, whose maps by Bartholomew, and 
black and white photographs, illustrate the 
factual text. Its more recent information is 
accompanied by appropriate historical back- 
ground, e.g. Indians in South Africa. 


Words and Those Who Use Them 


The Bibliography of Interlingual Scientific 
and Technical Dictionaries ® supplies the user 
with a handy tool for locating a dictionary 
giving equivalent technical terms for a par- 
ticular subject in two languages. Arranged 
by UDC, with subject, author and language 
indexes, it lists nearly 900 new dictionaries 
and 133 new editions not found in its earlier 
editions. Since UNESCO recognizes the 
growing need for interlingual technical dic- 
tionaries due to the accession of new peoples 
to industrial civilization and the accelerated 
rate of scientific development, the bibliog- 
raphy will be kept up-to-date with supple- 
ments. 

Quite different is The Charm of Words,” 
no dictionary, but a series of essays written by 
the well-known etymologist from 1951 to 
1960. Mr. Partridge, in his usual witty style, 
discusses the language of the beatniks, of psy- 
chiatry, and the origin of six postwar Ameri- 
can words among other topics, making this an 
interesting supplementary word book. 

Fascicle D-2 of the definitive Middle-Eng- 
lish Dictionary** adds another part to the 
two dozen already issued. Including the let- 
ters def—des it gives dates and plentiful ex- 
amples of use, as, for instance the seven col- 
umns for demen and its 15 separate meanings. 
Its completion, which will require approxi- 
mately 8,000 pages, is eagerly awaited. 
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The Working Press of the Nation? de- 
votes volume I to a newspaper and allied serv- 
ices directory, giving in addition to circula- 
tion, wire services and politics, a directory of 
executive and editorial staffs. Separate sec- 
tions on art critics, book editors, columnists; 
on special interests such as agriculture, and 
labor; a directory of weekly newspapers with 
a circulation of 4,000 or over; principal for- 
eign language newspapers published in the 
United States, and other directories complete 
the volume. The other two volumes are clas- 
sified directories of magazines, and radio and 
TV. The latter follows its geographically ar- 
ranged section with subject categories, e.g. 
disc jockeys. Too expensive for small and 
medium-sized general libraries, it is a valu- 
able reference source in larger public and 
university libraries. 

Statistics on the Cumulated Fiction Index, 
1945-1960 ** are impressive: it indexes over 
25,000 novels, omnibus editions, short story 
collections, anthologies, extracts and con- 
densed books published or distributed in Brit- 
ain between 1945 and early 1960 in either 
bound or paperback editions; it contains about 
75,000 entries arranged under 3,000 subject 
headings, following a specially devised sched- 
ule, which, according to a user of the earlier 
volumes, “looks for all the world as if dic- 
tionaries of dates, universal biography, myth- 
ology and literature, a world gazetteer and 
indexes to The Times and Krafft-Ebing had 
all been combined in one gigantic sequence.” 
If you want a novel about roast gon. Te 
ception, you'll find many, though no indica- 
tion of the best, since this is not intended ex- 
clusively as a guide to the best fiction. No 
publications details have been given, simply 
author and standard title, since the preface 
points out that these can be easily traced in 
B.N.B., C.B.1., Whitaker's or the English 
Catalogue of Books. One finds Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Death in the Family, by James Agee, 
listed under accidents, motor, U.S., 1900-17, 
family life and relations, Tennessee: Knox- 
ville, and perhaps under other subjects, so 
detailed is the indexing. The large number 
of American authors found in the appendix, 
along with a smaller number of French, Ger- 
man, Chinese, Italian and Japanese, give evi- 
dence of the universal nature of the book, 
though strongest representation is given to 
British writers. The volume should have wide 
usefulness over the world, and it is fine that 
this cumulation is only the first in an estab- 
lished series which will be continued. 


Bookman's Glossary,** newly revised by 
Mary Turner, with the advice and help of 
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experts in the book trade, includes terms re- 
flecting recent technical developments in 
book manufacturing and the graphic arts, 
advertising, publicity and merchandising. It 
continues to be a source of brief identification 
of famous men in the history of bookmaking, 
such as Cochin, as well as definition of such 
terms as fore-edge painting, pull-case, or 
young adult book. See references are em- 
ployed, such as “‘yapp. See divinity circuit,” 
which turns out to be the flexible binding 
used principally for Bibles and prayer books. 
One should not forget the common book 
trade terminology in six languages presented 
in a single alphabetical sequence in the ap- 
pendix and the annotated, selected reading 
list, which contains a number of titles pub- 
lished since 1951 when the last edition of 
the glossary was issued. 


Indexes and Bibliographies 

Regions covered by important bibliogra- 
phical guides include Latin America, East 
Africa and the Atlantic Provinces, The first, 
Latin America, a bibliographical guide to 
economy, history, law, politics, and society ™* 
lists only works in English, excludes interna- 
tional law and foreign relations, dependent 
territories within the Hemisphere, and in- 
cludes material considered useful by its com- 
piler. Its five parts cover (1) bibliography 
and reference works, and periodicals; (2) 
general information subdivided by subject; 
(3) fundamentals and backgrounds; (4) 
guide by subjects; and (5) guide by coun- 
tries. A subject index is appended. Date but 
not publisher is given for books, since ac- 
cording to the compiler, ‘‘The style adopted 
in the Guide is kept as simple as possible . . . 
sufficient to identify the item and locate it in 
a properly organized library by the use of an 
adequate card catalog or with the help of the 
librarian. Of course, in some instances, par- 
ticularly where government publications or 
publications by international organizations 
are involved, it will be advisable to seek 
advice from a reference librarian.’’ Reference 
librarians may thus be asked to locate 125 
Brit. & For. St.Pap.910 (1932). It should 
be very useful to the general reader for whom 
it is intended. 

East Africa *® is one of the African Bibli- 
ography Series, based on the bibliographical 
card index of the International African In- 
stitute. The Library staff was assisted in this 
work by a panel of special consultants with 
the aim of listing all significant works rather 
than producing an exhaustive bibliography. 
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Entries selected from books and periodicals 
published over the world are arranged under 
“general,” Ruanda-Urundi, Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mafia, 
with an ethnic and linguistic and an author 
index, Printed on one side of the paper only, 
so that the entries may be clipped for a card 
index, it provides a most valuable source 
drawn from an important library collection. 

Atlantic Provinces Checklist ** is a guide 
to current information in books, pamphlets, 
government publications, magazine articles 
and documentary films relating to the four 
Atlantic Provinces—New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. Compiled and edited by members of 
the Atlantic Provinces Library Association, 
it has been published annually since 1958. 
No attempt has been made to include the 68 
daily and weekly newspapers of the region, 
but under name of province will be found 
an alphabetically arranged list of subjects, 
e.g. agriculture, with such subdivisions as 
apples, blueberries, livestock and potatoes. 
It is not restricted to socio-economic condi- 
tions, including also art, music, religion, as 
well as information on specific cities, grouped 
under the heading, cities and towns. A list 
of periodicals indexed and an author index 
are appended. This is a valuable supplement 
to general periodical indexes. 

Subject bibliographies include Harvard 
Law School Library Current Legal Bibliog- 
raphy,'* a selected list of books and articles 
received by that library, arranged in classi- 
fied order. Appearing nine times a year, its 
first three issues contain nearly 2,000 ref- 
erences, about one-third of which deal with 
Anglo-American law, 31 per cent with other 
legal systems, 18 per cent with international 
law and 17 per cent with two or more 
jurisdictions (comparative law). Intended to 
keep the user abreast of new significant legal 
writings and to serve as a starting point for 
research, it is selective, particularly with 
regard to items in the more unusual lan- 
guages. Its editors report that an examina- 
tion of the first three issues reveals a dupli- 
cation with any single indexing service of 
considerably less than 20 per cent of the 
entries. This is ample evidence of its useful- 
ness to law libraries. 

Canadian Index to Periodicals and Docu- 
mentary Films from 1948 to 1959 is a 
cumulation of annual issues which, when 
issued early in December, 1961, or in Janu- 
ary 1962, will reproduce the text from more 
than 250,000 cards, in one author-subject 
alphabet. The pre-publication offer justifies 
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its being noted in these columns, since its 
quality is already known. Included among 
the nearly 100 titles indexed are rany peri- 
odicals not found in Wilson indexes, as well 
as 1,326 documentary films produced in Can- 
ada, the latter 1 sted under subject headings 
as well as being alphabetically arranged 
under the heading Moving Pictures Produced 
in Canada. The wide range of subjects cov- 
ered, including history, art, economics, avi- 
ation, literature, and public health, indicates 
its wide usefulness. 

That indefatigable bibliographer, Jane 
Clapp, whose Art in Life and College Text- 
books have both been published by Scarecrow 
since 1959, now has produced Art Reproduc- 
tions ®° culled from sales catalogs of mu- 
seums, from correspondence, and, in a few 
instances, from examination of the art repro- 
ductions for sale. It is arranged by media, 
e.g. painting, graphic arts and drawing, 
sculpture, decorative arts. Under media, re- 
productions are arranged by locale, and, 
where the number of listings warrants, by 
chronology. The 5,873 numbered items are 
indexed by name of artist, and in some cases 
by name of individuals portrayed, locations 
depicted, and a few subjects, such as animals, 
mythological themes, and occupations. This 
should be extremely valuable to libraries with 
collections of reproductions, serving as an 
analytical index. Since price is given, it 
should be useful in building up a collection. 





The 
Wilson Library Bulletin 


invites applications 
for the position of 


Assistant Editor 


Experience in both journalism 
and librarianship is desirable, and 
typing ability is of course essential. 
The work involves proofreading, 
news and feature writing, some 
research and correspondence. The 
assistant editor is also responsible 
for the BULLETIN’s annual index. 

The salary will depend on ex- 
perience. A complete resumé, and 
samples of the applicant’s work as 
a writer should be sent to Charles 
]. Shaw, Vice-President, The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., 
New York 52, N.Y. 

















JESSE SHERA - 


WITHOUT RESERVE 


Of Red Carpets and Pruning Shears 


HE LITTLE LIBRARY WORLD of Cleveland 
was feverish with anticipation. The 
long-awaited Russian delegation was at last 
on its way. For days before the community 
had been carefully making plans. Now every- 
thing was in readiness and the carpet, appro- 
priately red, was rolled out full length. 
This was not the first time that we played 
host to visitors from the Soviet Union, but 
there was something very special about this 
particular occasion. These Russians were 
librarians; if not in syntax, at least in pro- 
fessional terms they spoke our language. 
Moreover, we had heard glowing accounts 
of lavish entertainment in Chicago, Detroit, 
and elsewhere—and Cleveland too is inter- 
nationally minded. 
Our visitors were properly met at the air- 
port and escorted to their hotel. The local 


press had been alerted. All protocol had been 
observed. The public libraries of Cleveland 
and Cuyahoga County spared no effort in 


displaying their bibliographic achievements. 
Our guests visited the new library at Case, 
attended classes at the library school at West- 
ern Reserve, were shown the school’s Docu- 
mentation Center. They had dinner at a 
faculty home. The president of the Univer- 
sity Circle Development Foundation person- 
ally conducted them on a tour of Cleveland's 
burgeoning cultural area. They enjoyed the 
opportunity to visit the Museum of Art, and 
the Cleveland Orchestra graciously provided 
them with a box (Aonoris causa) in Sever- 
ance Hall for a performance of Beethoven's 
Ninth and Brahm’s Academic Festival Over- 
ture. The air was thick with friendship, 
goodwill, and peace. 

By noon on Saturday it was all over. Our 
visitors were safely on their plane, winging 
their way to Boston. On every side we heard 
the same eager questions. Were they pleased ? 
Were they impressed by what they saw? Will 
they now understand us a little better? If 
only the little people, the people like our- 
selves who individually aren't much but col- 
lectively are so very important, could talk 
together more often, perhaps the ills of the 
world would be cured after all. Thus we 
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argued, we who believe so implicitly in “the 
freedom to read—to communicate.” 

But always the questions were about them: 
Were they impressed? Did they understand 
a little better? What of ws? With one mag- 
nificent gesture we had bared our collective 
souls, the intensity of our yearning for friend- 
ship and peace whatever the cost. One can’t 
condemn a people for sentiments like that. 
But had we really exposed the weakness with 
which their premier charged us? Had we 
acted a little like sniveling children sidling 
up to the town bully, by subservience hoping 
to buy immunity? How does one deal with 
a bully, anyway? As callow youths we always 
acted on the principle that there is no sub- 
stitute for a good punch in the nose; a bully 
can understand that. But our punches are 
now so devastating that humanity can no 
longer survive them. Of course, one can 
always run away and hide. But in this shrink- 
ing world there is no place for isolation. 
Communication—that’s the magic word 
today. But how does one communicate with 
a hoodlum who argues from a different uni- 
verse of discourse from one’s own and who, 
within his frame of reference, according to 
his value judgments, is doing very well 
indeed ? 

Troubled in spirit, we started home, ‘The 
freedom to read’; perhaps that is the only 
answer. It's a good solid phrase. Somehow 
a person can tie to it. Suddenly we recalled 
those lines at the “thes of the Statue of 
Liberty: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teaming shore, 


Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Schmaltz? Of course it is. Probably no one 
really wants the ‘wretched refuse’ from any- 
one’s shore. Americans have always been a 
little sentimental about freedom, the sanctity 
of the individual, and the right to self- 
determination. Perhaps it is the best way. 
Man defends the sentimental with more de- 
termination than he does the intellectual. 
But buried in the Victorian hyperbole of 
Emma Lazarus’ poem there may yet be some- 
thing that is relevant to us today. “Send 
these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, to me.” 


(Continued on page 175) 
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Extra Display Space 


ISTER MARY PAULINE GRADY, librarian of 
St. Teresa Academy, East St. Louis, IIli- 
nois, finds that the addition of a few feet of 
perforated masonite to the ends of her book 
stacks is an inexpensive way of increasing dis- 
play space in a crowded library. She was able 
to add thirty-six feet of display space for less 
than $5. Peg-board fittings from the library's 
floor displays fit perfectly. 
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BOOK 


HIS PARTIAL ANSWER to the overdue prob- 
lem was arrived at by Doris Reddick and 
Henrietta Simeone, librarians at North Syra- 
cuse Central High School, North Syracuse, 
New York, with the assistance of the Future 
Farmers of America and their teacher. 
The problem at North Syracuse was that 
the library is situated on the 
third floor—too far, apparent- 
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go for any such negative rea- 
son as the return of library 
books. 

If the students wouldn't go 
to the library, the library must 
go to the students. Thanks 
to the teacher of vocational 
agriculture, Donald Watson 
(who drew the plans) and 
some of his students (who did 
the work) the school now has 
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an attractive wooden book 
drop in its main corridor, and 
a greatly reduced overdue 
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children’s libraries 





Doris H. Moulton 


This is the first of a new series of columns addressed to 
children's librarians in public libraries. It will appear once every 
two months, alternating with Mary Frances Kennon's "School 
Libraries." Comments will be welcomed, and should be addressed 
to Miss Moulton at the Milwaukee Public Library, 814 West 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 

As librarian of the Central Youth Library at Milwaukee, 
Doris Moulton is responsible for work with both children and 
young adults. She was editor, 1959-1961, of Top of the News, 

the joint publication of ALA's Children's Services Division and Young Adult Services 
Division. She is a member of the 1961-1962 Newbery-Caldecott Committee, and 
reviews children's books for the Milwaukee Journal. She was a member of the com- 
mittee which planned the ALA pre-conference institute on “The Adult and the Child's 


World," 


children's section o 


and participated in the program. Miss Moulton has been chairman of the 
f the Wisconsin Library Association, and has taught children's 


literature as a part-time instructor at the University of Milwaukee. 
We are delighted that Miss Moulton has consented to join the BULLETIN as a 
regular contributor, and believe that children's librarians all over the country will 


share our pleasure. 


Qomermars, as a children’s librarian, I 
feel as if I had gone down the rabbit 
hole with Alice and, like Alice, am swim- 


ming in my own tears or have joined the 


Mad Hatter's tea party. We are committed 
to certain familiar concepts: the carefully 
chosen book collection in an attractive set- 
ting; the librarian knowledgeable about lit- 
erature and children, able to bring the right 
book to the right child; the preservation of 
the identity of the child as an individual 
personality. These concepts are being lost in 
a welter of confusing activities. 

Books come off the press in such profusion 
that the librarian is almost inundated and 
book selection loses perspective. Other media 
—the film, television, radio, records, maga- 
zines, | ie and numerous bibliogra- 
phies demand attention and require evalua- 
tion. Conversely, the accelerated school pro- 
gram at every age level, with a strong em- 
phasis on science, brings demands that are 
often beyond the scope of material available. 
Requests for reference material leave little 
time for the child and the librarian to share 
the pleasures of reading. 

Demands for book lists grow steadily, as 
parents and children alike seek the books 
which are the “right’’ preparatory titles for 
high school and college. The gifted child, 
who can read at a high school or college 
level, frequently assumes himself or is as- 
sumed to be ready for high school or adult 
reading material regardless of his intellectual, 
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social, or emotional maturity and with little 
regard to his special talents. 

Groups of adults concerned with a par- 
ticular phase of the child’s life organize to 
emphasize their special interests — mental 
healt, safety, sports, delinquency, art, the 
little theater. The children themselves are 
organized in Little Leagues, Scouts, and 
junior counterparts of adult organizations. 
To ail of these the children’s librarian ex- 
tends her service in the hope that more chil- 
dren will be introduced to library resources 
through the organizations, Speeches, book 
displays, film programs, appearances on tele- 
vision and radio by the librarian, sometimes 
with child participants, are all aimed at mak- 
ing the child and the interested adult aware 
of the relationship of well-chosen books to 
the child's present and future needs. These 
efforts to reach the widest possible audience 
often take the most experienced librarian— 
the one most capable of relating books to the 
imme diate nto 8 of the child—away from 
direct contact with him. Shortages of trained 
and experienced staff aggravate the situation. 

Soine librarians are evaluating that most 
intimate and satisfying contact with the child, 
the story hour. Does the interest and attend- 
ance justify the time required for preparation 
and presentation? But at the same time other 
librarians are considering a new manual on 
storytelling and storytelling festivals are 
being featured at some meetings of children’s 
librarians. 

(Continued on page 175) 
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extending library service 





Gretchen Knief Schenk 


Reference Service in Bookmobiles 


AN A BOOKMOBILE actually offer good 

reference service or, without a study 
area or room for people to sit down, is it only 
a stop-gap service? Rarely has a question 
evoked such a response as this one, posed in 
our June column. 

Speaking from experience gained on a 
bookmobile serving the suburban areas of 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, Edith Kearney, 
bookmobile librarian, wrote: 

“The service can be no better than the 
personnel or the collection. Fortunately our 
basic collection has been highly commended 
for its quality. This gives the librarian an 
inducement to dig and improvise. Working 
without a catalog requires a keen knowledge 
of what is in the books. This can only be 
acquired by studying them. 

“Materials are limited, consisting in great 
part of the popular reference tools, so it is 
very important to use the best judgment pos- 
sible in answering each question. Has it been 
answered adequately or should the patron be 
advised to go to the main library for further 
materials? Is the patron able to wait until the 
following week for additional material from 
the main library? Many call the library and 
ask the bookmobile department to bring spe- 
cific information to their stop. Some have 
never been to the main library and depend en- 
tirely on the bookmobile. 

“There are the crowded times, too—and 
only a bookmobile librarian really knows 
what crowded times are! Then reference ma- 
terials are taken into nearby parked cars. 
The big flat engine hoods of the new model 
cars make excellent desks. 

“Reference questions are of three types— 
information service, reference service, and 
serious research. This last hardly belongs in 
the bookmobile field any more than in the 
small public library, but we have even done 
some of this with circulating materials.” 

Extended telephone service in metropolitan 
Seattle plays an important part in the book- 
mobile reference service given by the King 
County Public Library, according to Mrs. 
Minnie J. Little, assistant librarian in charge 





Librarians are invited to send material on 
extension work to Mrs. Schenk at Summer- 
dale, Alabama. 
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of bookmobile service. ‘Reference service on 
the three bookmobiles is an integral part of 
the service pattern. All books carried on the 
bookmobile, including such reference books 
as Information Please, and World Almanac 
or encyclopedia volumes may be borrowed. 

“Since the extension of telephone service 
in the metropolitan area, the slogan, Library 
service is as close as your telephone has been 
added to Library service is as close as your 
mail box. The Seattle Public Library, with 
which the County Library contracts for cer- 
tain services, has noticed a definite increase 
in quick reference questions coming in by 
telephone from the metropolitan area. Ref- 
erence materials, if urgently needed, are 
mailed to the borrower.” 

The personal relationship mentioned by 
Miss Kearney is also emphasized by Mrs. 
Esta Hill Sturtevant, McIntire Public Library, 
Charlotteville, Virginia, who quoted a defi- 
nition of the reference worker from Shores’ 
Basic Reference Books: ‘the liaison agent be- 
tween book and reader, the least mechanistic 
and the most humanistic in performance of 
his duties.”’ Mrs. Sturtevant is convinced that 
“it is both possible and necessary for the 
bookmobile librarian to give reference serv- 
ice. This may be caHed ‘delayed reference 
service’ as questions are received on one trip 
and answered on the return visit, but the in- 
formation is welcomed and appreciated per- 
haps more than when offered in the main 
library, and often with better results as the 
librarian has time between trips to work on 
questions. 

“The questions are varied, the interest 
mutual and the results are shared by librarian 
and patron alike long after the information 
has been given (as was the French pastry for 
which we finally found the ‘right’ recipe). 
Some interesting examples of late have been: 

“The chairman of a committee to build a 
new church entrance wanted pictures and 
details of a New Orleans type wrought-iron 
stoop to fit the church’s double doors; an 
artist in a small community wanted authentic 
Chinese letters to put on a silk screen she was 
painting, but they had to mean something 
that she could explain; information on a cer- 
tain area in Germany, including maps, cus- 
toms, pictures and history, for a mother whose 
son was stationed there; translation of a Ger- 
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man folk song for a music teacher; informa- 
tion on existentialism; some obscure poems 
written prior to the Civil War; hall marks on 
china; and would it be in good taste to use 
colored flowers for a church wedding? 

“The bookmobile is not just a ‘stop-gap’ 
to the rural population in the two counties 
we serve; to some it is their only means of 
information and education.” 

From San Bernardino, California the na- 
tion’s largest county (over 20,000 sq. mi.), 
Miss Joan Brown, librarian of “Road Run- 
ner,” the desert bookmobile, reported that 
questions can often be “immediately satisfied 
with the limited reference tools on the book- 
mobile or information can be culled out of 
the circulating materials—providing the li- 
brarian knows his collection. Books on the 
bookmobile have provided materials for the 
man who urgently needed information on 
business letter writing; the patron with un- 
addressed envelope in hand who asked for 
the address of a New York publishing house; 
the man who rushed on the bookmobile with 
‘Have you anything on how to raise rabbits ?’ 
(a female rabbit having just given birth to 
sixteen little ones). A child’s first book on 
rabbits revealed some very basic information 
such as how many to keep, which to keep, 
what to feed the mother. It was only a start 
on what the man envisioned as a thriving 
rabbit farm, but it was an informed start.”’ 

Miss Barbara Savage, librarian of the “Li- 
bravan” which travels San Bernardino Coun- 
ty’s valley area, reports requests ranging from 
Egyptology to how to direct a Little League 
team. From the ‘Libravan’’ she has provided 
books for an intensive study of Indian tribes 
of the Southwest and California; information 
on Magna Carta; information on New 
Haven, Connecticut, and on the last days of 
Jefferson Davis; materials showing the differ- 
ences between religions of the world; books 
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State Library Commission 
bookmobile, North Dakota. 


on the culture of Afghanistan for a family 
in foreign service. 

Any material in the whole county library 
collection is available to bookmobile users on 
request. Many books which are in reference 
collections in large city libraries circulate in 
this county library, which has some small sta- 
tions in isolated areas, as well as the book- 
mobiles. “Books from the reference collec- 
tion can also be placed on the bookmobile 
temporarily, or the material needed can be 
copied for the bookmobile patron,’ wrote 
Miss Dorothy Traver, county librarian. “We 
in San Bernardino County believe that ref- 
erence service on a bookmobile, as elsewhere, 
depends on the knowledge of th librarian, 
her interest in giving good service, and on 
the adequacy of the library's total collection.” 

Bookmobiles making regular visits only to 
the public libraries in their area, with no di- 
rect service to borrowers (such as those of the 
Southern Illinois Regional Library, Carbon- 
dale) operate as a resource center. “Patrons 
often come to the bookmobile and request 
material to be left at their local library,”’ wrote 
George Heise, bookmobile librarian, ‘“‘or li- 
brarians send in a list of subjects on which 
materials have been requested. Selected sets 
of reference books are carried on the book- 
mobile to enable the bookmobile staff to 
answer reference questions for librarians, as 
a large number of public libraries in this rural 
area do not have adequate reference collec- 
tions. We feel our service, although we do 
not have a study area or room for people to 
sit down, is reference service.” 

We trust that the gentlemen, so dubious 
about “the role of the bookmobile in refer- 
ence service” last spring, are now no longer 
“of the same opinion still.” Obviously, a li- 
brary’s physical facilities for handling ref- 
erence work are ranked of least importance 
among those who offer the service. 
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(Continued from page 172) 

Is the accelerated pace of education, the 
increasing deluge of material, the growing 
number of organizations concerned with chil- 
dren, combined with a shortage of staff, 
changing the role of the children’s librarian ? 
Will the librarian’s contacts with the child be 
less direct in the future? Will the selection 
of books and the preparation of bibliogra- 
phies consume more of the librarian’s time? 
Will more time be spent working with adults 
and adult organizations concerned with chil- 
dren? Will the librarian be increasingly con- 
cerned with providing the teacher with ma- 
terials? Will direction and supervision of 
untrained library assistants to take over some 
aspects of the children’s services be neces- 
sary? Are these the ways in which we can 
reach more children with the right books ? 

What are your impressions? Let's begin 
with the story hour. It is increasingly diffi- 
cult to find a time that does not compete with 
other activities of chiidren. Story hours do 
keep librarians away froin the desk when the 
greatest number of children are seeking an- 
swers for their school assignments. The num- 
ber of children in attendance is small com- 
pared to the total number using the library. 
Are these valid reasons for the omission of 
this traditional part of the children’s library 
program? Let us hear about your experi- 
ences. 





without reserve 
(Continued from page 170) 

It does not say, “Send me your favored few, 
your party-faithful, your brain-washed intel- 
lectuals, and I will lionize them.”’ 

As we turned into our drive, we saw that 
our nextdoor neighbor was having his shrub- 
bery prunned. A stooped and gaunt young 
man was rag om the forsythia and the @ 
privet for its lush summer growth. The air oD tas, (OCG tas Soe 
was chill, for spring had been very far behind 
in Cleveland this year. We would have liked MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
to ask him if he ever attended concerts in 39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
Severance Hall, but we can communicate or Mitten Bldg., Redlands, California 
with him only with the greatest difficulty, Please send me free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, 
for he speaks almost no English. He is also complete data and prices on low budget Display- 
Hungarian. Sion Master Kit “71.” 


“Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp! MY NAME 

. send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed, 
to me.’ We hurried into the house and closed ADDRESS ... 12... cece cece cece ee eeeneneees 
the door. That way, perhaps, we could shut 
out the sound of a distant bell and would not 
have to ask for whom it tolled. 
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DISPLAYS for the month 


TT THANKSGIVING bulletin board at left, used 

at Lincoln-Way Community High School, New 
Lenox, Ill., was done in construction paper, with 
light blue sky and green grass as background, and 
an inset of the Mayflower with deep blue ocean. 
The Pilgrim father and son had red hair, the mother 
blonde. All had costumes of gray, black, and white. 
Indian had a red wrap and headband, with purple 
and yellow feathers. The caption, “All This and 
Books Too,’ was made from black construction 


paper. 





“The Peanut-Gridders,”’ with figures made of 
peanuts and pipe stems, starred in this football- 
season display at Mesa Public Library, Los Alamos, 
N.M. Cuption came from a 1958 issue of Sports 
Illustrated. The football field rested on a case full 
of books on football, and jackets of books on the 


same subject also were displayed. 





—— 


a ee 


Two Hallowe'en displays which met with particular success are shown above. The bulletin 
board at left, which was displayed at Guymon, Okla., Junior High School, showed witch, and a 
caldron full of jackets from ghost. and mystery stories. It excited great interest among junior high 
school readers. . . . The display at right, at Carbon County Public Library, Rawlins, Wyo., came 
about when librarians and patrons, “bored with bulletin boards,’ turned to papier-maché figures. 
The figures, originally ‘The Old Woman in the Shoe” and her children, became witches and ghosts 
at Hallowe'en. They were hung from light fixtures over the main desk and in the library's juvenile 
section. After Hallowe'en, the old woman-turned-witch went through another metamorphosis: by 
Christmas she was Santa Claus. 
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66 nupren’s LITERATURE 
Gors TO COLLEGE” 
was the title of an imaginative 
group of displays organized by 
Mrs. Libby Okun Cohen, ref- 
erence librarian at San Fer- 
nando Valley State College Li- 
brary, Northridge, Cal. Of 
particular interest was the wide 
range of materials used by 
S.F.V.S.C, students in creating 
posters. ‘Adventures with 
Mother Goose,” for instance 
(top left) was made primarily 
with paper, utilizes cotton 
wool for clouds and as snow 
around the castle; employs 
yarn for hair and for the tails 
of the mice, and so on. The 
May Day poster (left center) 
had a black poster paper back- 
ground on which students 
pasted colored cut-outs. The 
hair of the girls, the lines of 
the poles, and facial details 
were done in thick yarn. Trans- 
parent tissue paper was used 
for the skirts so that they could 
be puffed-out. The Early Cal- 
ifornia mural (bottom left) 
was executed in burlap and 
the picture of Ludwig Bemel- 
man's ‘Madeline’ (below) 
was of sand 


Other components of the children’s books exhibit at San Fernando Valley State College included 

a display—mounted on a column—of popular illustrated Victorian ‘‘shilling’’ books such as Aunt 
Luisa’s. A wall grouping devoted to “Founders of Modern Tradition in Illustrations of Children’s 
Books” showed examples of the work of Kate Greenaway, Walter Crane, and John Tenniel (in- 
cluding his famous Alice in Wonderland illustrations). Clippings or quotes about what makes a 
children’s book great were mounted under such headings as “Children’s Classics,” “They Say : 
“Notable Children’s Books,” “What Is a Good Book?” Two separate panels showed the history 
of the Newbery and Caldecott medals with jackets of books which have received them, 

Elsewhere in the San Fernando Valley State Col- 


i ik ine, 4) = 
fo Py 3 \ 4 
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lege exhibit, the library's new acquisitions in chil- ¥ Ny : if ~ 
drens’ books, plays, periodicals, and bibliographies ony : i] ai 
were displayed on tables. There also was a display dug ~ LS a ete EE 
of very special illustrations. These, done by 1st- " ‘ eS 
and 2nd-graders at the McKinley Elementary School 
under the direction of S.F.V.S.C. practice teachers, 
represented scenes from Hans Christian Andersen 
stories. 
The exhibit, which lasted three weeks, prompted 
a number of related activities: book talk attendance 
by a class in children’s literature; visit by an art 
class to observe the various media used in posters; 
use of the exhibit for reading, browsing and discus- 
sion by a workshop of gifted children. One result, 
when the exhibit was over, was a guest book full of 
comments by children of all ages, by adults from 
various fields, by foreign students, faculty members, 
and visiting teachers. Attendance, said Mrs. Cohen 
modestly, ‘was rather good.” 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: Martin Mayer 





Is AN ERA dedicated to the incongruent goals of 
specialization and mass popularizing, it is re- 
freshing to note the adroitness with which Martin 
Mayer avoids both the terrors of academic jargon 
and the oversimplified patter of lay journalese. He 
has brought exhaustive research, skillful organiza- 


tion, and stylistic flair to studies as varied as his 
agile mind. Although Mayer is lucky enough to be 
able to write, as he says, “pretty much what I want 
to write,” his seemingly random excursions have 
evoked praise from experts as well as laymen. 
Richardson Wood, a former managing editor of 
Fortune, thought his Wall Street: Men and Money 
(Harper, 1955) the best description of that finan- 
cial maze in twenty years; Madison Avenue, USA 
(1958) won unusual plaudits from men in the 
advertising field; and his most recent study of The 
Schools (1961) has received the admiring attention 
of professional educators for its comprehensiveness, 
good sense, and unbiased approach to a subject 
notorious as a scapegoat for personal grudges. 
The only son of Henry and Ruby (Abelson 
Prager) Mayer, both lawyers, Martin Prager Mayer 
was born in New York City on January 14, 1928. 
He found his métier — precociously enough — as 
joint editor of a fourth-grade newspaper with a 
classmate whose neighbor, Babe Ruth, supplied 
them with baseball predictions and sundry bits of 
information. At 15, after graduating from the Mc- 
Burney YMCA High School, Mayer entered Har- 
vard to major in economics, with liberal doses of 
philosophy and music, and serve on the Crimson. 
After his return to New York in 1947, Mayer 
worked his way from reporter for the New York 
Journal of Commerce, associate editor of Labor and 
Nation, editor of Real Detective Magazine and 
Hillman Books, and associate editor of Esquire 
(1951-54), to his present status as a free-lance 
writer. Also music critic for Esquire, he has con- 
tributed articles to that magazine, Harper's, The 
Reporter, Holiday, and other publications. 
Reviewers have discerned in Mayer's novels a 
gift for color and situation, a “brightness and 
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bravura of style,” and vivid, forceful narrative, but 
a rather surface analysis of human motivation. The 
Experts (1955), a “very knowing backstage treat- 
ment” of American politics (a type of literary 
voyeurism quite popular in the U.S.), portrayed 
the dilemma of an idealistic governor caught in the 
political jungle. Opinions varied from ‘‘tough, 
shallow” (Nation) to ‘“swift-moving’’ and consist- 
ently entertaining. A Voice That Fills the House 
(Simon and Schuster, 1959), which dealt with an 
egotistical, career-seeking opera singer, met with 
similar reactions: Gordon Gould complained that 
“perversion slushes through this novel like oil in 
an overheated engine,” but the New York Times 
critic enjoyed its ‘“unsparingly accurate vignettes of 
top-flight singers in their own habitats” and its 
re-creation of the “absorbed intensity of the suc- 
cessful performer's life.” 

It is as a reporter of the contemporary scene that 
Mayer hits his stride. Focusing on those acquisitive 
aspects of our society that intrigue him in the 
novels, he approaches them always with an out- 
sider's freshness of vision. Wall Street, ‘‘a work of 
nonfiction that crackles like a top drawer detective 
story” (Chicago Sunday Tribune), begins irrever- 
ently enough: “A bunch of the boys were whooping 
it up in the back room of the American Stock 
Exchange’’; still, it was considered sufficiently com- 
prehensive and accurate to serve as a supplementary 
college text. It enjoyed a revised edition in 1960. 

In a similar vein, Madison Avenue, USA (which 
followed a literate little book on Hi-Fi published 
by Random House in 1956) explored “the origins, 
organization personalities, aims, techniques, 
virtues and vices of the agency game.” In a work 
described as objective, astonishing, deeply probing, 
and brilliantly illuminating, Mayer employed skill- 
fully the technique of allowing interviewees to 
incriminate themselves, yet remained sufficiently 
detached not to alienate members in the field. 

For The Schools Mayer undertook the most in- 
tensive research of his career: 30 months of read- 
ing, interviews, classroom observation, and travel 
abroad to verify U.S. charges about European 
schools. The result was a provocative and amaz- 
ingly broad discussion of our entire educational 
system. Despite his strong indictment of our junior 
high schools, “condescending anthologies,” and ad- 
ministrative structure, his conclusions were cau- 
tiously optimistic. Fred M. Hechinger, education 
editor of the New York Times, was especially im- 
pressed with Mayer's investigation of European 
schools, his classroom visits, and his lucid, impar- 
tial discussion of even the most controversial sub- 
jects. 

Mayer seems peculiarly suited to his native city 
by ability and temperament—his hatred of rigid 
working hours, his need for a variety of issues to 
think and write about, his sensitivity to the pulse 
of a dynamic world. A Democrat, and of the 
Jewish faith, the amiable, 175-lb. six-footer cites 
as his favorite sports golf, tennis, and swimming; 
his favorite authors, Gibbon and Joyce Cary (“but 
really, this is a little silly’); his favorite hobbies, 
“two small children.” Any persons or events in- 
fluencing his life work? “Phooey.”’ His wife Ellen, 
whom he married in 1949, is a scholar in her own 
right and completed a book on The Dandy last year. 

EVELYN GELLER 
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WLB BIOGRAPHY: Beverly Cleary 


P. said the famous Viennese doctor, is the 
child's way of shaping reality to please his 
fancy. And it is an essential source of his charm; 
for in it he parodies—through his exposed needs, 
transparent motives, unabashed egoism, and grandi- 
ose schemes—the preposterous wishes that most of 
us would blush to divulge yet sneakingly entertain. 
It is for this reason, perhaps, that Beverly Cleary 
delights in capturing children at their most char- 
acteristic occupation, With a rare talent for making 
them seem “pathetic and funny at the same time,” 
the prolific and capable writer, who has written 
thirteen books since 1949 and won three book 
awards, creates a little world whose problems chil- 
dren can understand and adults, from their Brob- 
dingnagian heights, enjoy. 

Née Beverly Bunn, Mrs. Cleary was born in 
McMinnville, Oregon, April 12, 1916, to C, Lloyd 
and Mable Atlee Bunn. The family moved to Port- 
land when she entered school, and in the fourth 
grade Beverly first discovered the delights of writ- 
ing for profit when she won a two dollar prize for 
an essay on the beaver “because no one else entered 
the contest.” It was a vocation she would rediscover 
after a long interim. 

Meanwhile she pursued a quite different, albeit 
related, career. Upon graduating from the U. S. 
Grant High School in 1943, she went to California 
to attend Chaffey Junior College in Ontario, then 
the University of California at Berkeley, receiving 
a B.A. in English in 1938. Next she took another 
bachelor’s degree, in librarianship, from the Uni- 
versity of Washington Library School in Seattle 
and became a children’s librarian in Yakima, After 
her marriage in 1940 to Clarence T. Cleary, an 
accountant, she served as post librarian at the Oak- 
land Army Hospital during World War II. 

When, in 1948, the Clearys moved to their new 
home in Berkeley, Beverly found a ream of typing 
paper in the linen closet and quipped that she 
could now write a book if only she had sharp 
pencils. The next day, armed with a pencil sharp- 
ener her husband had suddenly and graciously pro- 
vided, she went to work on Henry Huggins (Mor- 
row, 1950). The first of a long and hilarious 
series—Henry and Beezus (1952), Henry and 
Ribsy (1953), Beezus and Ramona (1955), and 
Henry and the Paper Route (1957), it dealt with a 
bored little boy whose life is suddenly transformed 
by the acquisition of a stray dog. The irrepressible 
dog, the sensible girl friend and her exasperating 
little tag-along sister are the core about which 
Henry's antics revolve. Filled with excruciating 
embarrassments and ingenious dénouements, the 
stories bring Henry to eventual victory as he learns 
to cope with the world. 

For 8- to 12-year-olds Mrs. Cleary has also 
written about Ellen Tebbitts (1951), a neat, well- 
behaved third-grader who suffers the agonies of 
braces and long woolen underwear; and the mis- 
chievous Otis Spofford (1953), the bane of all 
schoolteachers, who is finally put in his place by 
that inevitable love-object of naughty boys, a proper 
and determined young lady. 

To her teen-age novels Beverly Cleary has 
brought the same blend of humor and sympathy. 
Although reviewers and librarians recommend these 
books primarily for slower readers, they praise the 
simplicity and tenderness with which Mrs. Cleary 
describes the inevitable ordeals of that chrysalis 
stage—mother-daughter conflicts, father’s teasing, 
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dating and popularity, first love. “Mrs. Cleary 
understands teen-agers inside and out, their lan- 
guage, their behavior, their dreams,’’ wrote Char- 
lotte Jackson about the “featherlight’ comedy 
Fifteen (1956), 2 Dorothy Canfield Fisher award 
winner. The Luckiest Girl (1958) and Jean and 
Johnnie (1959) show less sparkle and keen humor 
than the earlier novel, but are perceptive and con- 
soling enough in their portrayal of ‘‘almost embar- 
rassingly true to life’’ situations to mitigate some 
of the terrible bewilderment of adolescence. 

In 1960 Mrs. Cleary turned her efforts to some 
funny and effortless little books that reveal the 
“devastating logic’ of the child’s world: Hulla- 
baloo ABC (1960), The Real Hole (1960), and 
Two Dog Biscuits (1961). The Real Hole, about 
the twins Janet and Jimmy, describes Jimmy's am- 
bition to dig the biggest hole in the world and the 
constructive use that is made of his determined 
effort in that direction. In Two Dog Biscuits the 
twins, unexpectedly awarded these objects, spend a 
day trying to find a worthy recipient (not a dog, 
they decide stubbornly, because dogs get them any- 
way) and discover that cats, despite Mother’s dubi- 
our attitude, wil] eat dog biscuits. The story ends 
on an amusing note as the twins, drunk with their 
first gleeful apprehension of the fallibility of the 
adult world, rush to their father shouting, “Daddy! 
Daddy! Mother . . . didn’t know!” 

Mrs. Cleary, a trim 5’ 4”, 120-pound brunette, 
combines neatly her dual career as homemaker and 
author. Two other books, Emily's Runaway Imagi- 
nation and Henry and the Clubhouse, ate scheduled 
for publication in late 1961 and 1962. She is a 
member of the Author's Guild of America, pro- 
fesses no political or church affiliation. She is now 
working on another adolescent novel, to which she 
turns whenever she has time off from tending to 
home, husband, and the possible models for the 
precocious protagonists of her two recent books— 
her own set of twins, Malcolm and Marianne. 

EVELYN GELLER 
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For loss of the book a story was lost and for loss of the story a child was 
deprived of learning. Books exist that man may learn, and a damaged 
book with missing thoughts fails to serve that end. The library with the 
community interest at heart buys books to last — books with sturdy, 
attractive bindings, books which stay bright and clean and books with 


pages which will not fall out even after many circulations. The library 
with the interest of its community at heart buys Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books with the assurance that as it acquires a strong and 


lasting collection, so it gathers ideas for the enduring enrichment of 
readers and future generations. 


In the Juvenile field, all popular titles are offered in Bound-to-Stay-Bound 
Prebound Books — about 18,000 of them. Learn more about them by 
sending for your catalog today. 


NE METRO of Zincliy Ju 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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The Lighthouse 


John Cotton Dana Rules Change 


Two important changes in the rules for 
the annual John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards Contest have been announced by the 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN and the Ameri- 
can Library Association’s Public Relations 
Section (Library Administration Division), 
joint sponsors of the awards 

Future entries from public libraries will be 
grouped for judging according to size of pop- 
ulation, as usual, but further categorization 
into “municipal” or “county or regional” li- 
braries will be abandoned. The division was 
made in the past on the grounds that county 
and regional libraries were in general not so 
well financed or developed as municipal li- 
braries, and needed special consideration from 
the John Cotton Dana judges, This generali- 
zation is no longer valid. 


Other categories remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: school libraries, college and university 
libraries, service libraries (divided by type 
of service), miscellaneous (special libraries, 
state libraries, library associations, etc. ) 

Secondly, an attempt has been made to clar- 
ify rules governing the nature of publicity 
activity which will be considered for the 
awards. The rules have specified that scrap- 
books submitted must reflect an entire year’s 
work in publicity. A new rule enlarges that 
specification to include scrapbooks reflecting 
special publicity projects, even if they occu- 
pied less than a year. Examples would be 
bond drives, salary campaigns, etc. 

The new rules are available from John Cot- 
ton Dana Publicity Awards Contest, c/o WIL- 
SON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 


Contract Signed for 
Catholic Supplement 


Continuing a relationship of twenty years’ 
standing, the Catholic Library Association 
and The H. W. Wilson Company have signed 
a contract for a Catholic Supplement to the 
8th Edition of the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, scheduled for publication in 
summer 1962, and succeeding annual supple- 
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ments through 1967. Following the practice 
of previous editions, the Catholic Supplement 
will be “bound in” with a portion of the press 
run of the main Catalog and will be available 
to purchasers desiring it for an added price, 
to be announced next year. 

The Supplement will consist of supplemen- 
tary titles only and will not repeat or modify 
titles included in the main Catalog. It is ex- 
pected that the 1962 Supplement will include 
about 800 fully entered book titles of special 
interest to Catholic libraries and readers, to- 
gether with an author, title, and subject index 
to the same; and that each subsequent annual 
Supplement through 1967 will add approxi- 
mately 80 titles. About 3,200 copies of the 
7th Edition of SCHSL (1957) with Catho- 
lic Supplement bound in have been sold to 
date. 

Also announced by Father Francis X. Can- 
field, President of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, is the appointment of Miss Clara. C. 
Glenn, Librarian of St. Thomas Military 
Academy, St. Paul, Minnesota, as Editor of 
the Catholic Supplement to the Standard Cat- 
alog for High School Libraries, succeeding 
Dr. Helen L. Butler of Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pa., who has retired. Miss Glenn 
will also serve as Chairman of the CLA Com- 
mittee for the Catholic Supplement. 


African Guides and 
South American Handbook 

Beginning with the 1962 editions, Year 
Book and Guide to Southern Africa, Year 
Book and Guide to East Africa, and the South 
American Handbook will be distributed in 
the U.S.A. by Rand McNally & Company. 

The Guides and Handbook have been 
distributed by The H. W. Wilson Company 
for many years. However, with the expan- 
sion of its other publishing endeavors, a 
single import program of this kind has be- 
come increasingly difficult to administer. 

Howard Haycraft, president of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, in announcing the change 
in distribution of these important titles, said: 
“Recognizing our obligation to libraries, we 
have been reluctant to abandon distribution 





of the two African Guides and the South 
American Handbook until we were assured 
that they would be adequately handled by 
another U.S. firm. Certainly in Rand McNally 
& Co., a leading American name in the mar- 
keting of geographical books and maps, li- 
brarians will continue to receive competent 
and fast service when ordering these titles. 
We are pleased that this fine organization will 
now be the U.S. publisher.” 

The new editions of these books will be 
ready shortly after January 1 and orders 
should be sent to Rand McNally & Company, 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois, or to 
Rand McNally distributors. The price for 
the 1962 edition is $4 each. 


Old Age in America 
to Appear this Month 


Old Age in America, edited by Gladys 
Engel Lang, and originally scheduled for pub- 
lication in June (see the Lighthouse, page 
801, June 1961) has been rescheduled as 
Volume 33, Number 5 of the Reference Shelf 
Series, and will be published in October. 

The four sections of this study of a subject 
much in today’s news investigate: 1—the new 
concern with old age, as an increasing percent- 
age of the population passes 65; 2—economic 


problems of the aged (including discussion 
of Social Security benefits); 3—health and 
medical problems (including the current con- 
troversy on medical aid to the aged); 4—the 
problems of adjusting to later life. 


Traveling Editors 


The paths of Wilson editors have criss- 
crossed Europe during the summer. Associate 
Editors Estelle Fidell Stein and Rachel Shor 
of the Standard Catalog Series were aboard 
the New York Library Club's chartered plane 
which left New York on July 23 and returned 
on August 21. Their itinerary took them to 
London, England, and to Switzerland, Italy 
and France. Charlotte W. Squires, editor of 
Vertical File Index, traveled the Holland- 
America Line to and from Europe for a 
6-week tour of eleven countries. 

Swissair and Pan American World Air- 
ways provided transocean transportation for 
Biography Index Editor Bea Joseph, taking 
her from New York to Italy, ikdialing Sicily, 
and Spain. The trip included a visit at the 
American Library in Rome with Miss Jane 
Fairweather, director of USIS libraries in 
Italy. 

J. Doris Dart, editor of International In- 
dex, traveled to Israel, where she spoke at the 
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Graduate Library School of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity on the history of the Wilson Company 
and on problems of indexing, illustrating in 
her talk the steps involved in the production 
of an index. She returned on request for a 
later discussion of Wilson processes with staff 
members of the Hebrew National and Uni- 
versity Library (where the Graduate Library 
School is located). Later, in Athens, Miss 
Dart served unofficially as a consultant for 
the technical library which is to be estab- 
lished in a new building by the Eugenides 
Foundation. Purpose of the Foundation is 
technical education on the secondary school 
level. Her trip also took her to Rome and 
Vienna. 


Correction, Correction 


Julia Ruth Armstrong, assistant coordina- 
tor of adult services at New York Public 
Library, and a member of ALA’s Committee 
on Wilson Indexes, has taken office as presi- 
dent of ALA's Reference Services Division. 
That is what we meant to say in last month's 


“Lighthouse” (page 71). Sorry. 


Visitors 

Recent Wilson Company guests have included: 

Mrs. Doris Ryder Watts, young adult services 
consultant, Nassau Library System, N.Y... . 

Mrs. Jane Hall, instructor, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, and 31 library sci- 
ence students. . . 

Mrs. N. Reksopoetranto, head librarian, Faculty 
of Economics, University of Indonesia, Djakarta. . . 

Miss Margaret Kaltenbach, assistant professor 
and registrar, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, and Miss Bertha Kaltenbach. . . 

Amelia George Lisak, teaching-librarian, Alli- 
quippa, Pa., Junior High School. . . 

Dr. Mathilde Verner, instructor, Department of 
Library Science, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. ... 

Miss Esther Kee, 
Lexington, N.C. 


librarian, Welcome School, 


Essay and General Literature Index 


The following books have been chosen by the 
consultants for analyzing in the Essay and Gen- 
eral Literature Index. Titles elected each month 
in the future will also be listed here. 


BARTH, KARL. Community, State, and Church. 
Doubleday 1960 pa 95c 

BRYANT, JosePH A. Hippolyta’s View. University 
of Kentucky Press 1961 $6.50 

EINSTEIN, ALBERT. E/nstein on Peace; ed. by Otto 
Nathas: and Heinz Norden. Simon and Schuster 
1960 $8.50 

HYMAN, STANLEY E. 
Athencum 1961 $4 

KRAMER, SAMUEL N. ed. Mythologies of the An- 
cient World. Doubleday 1961 pa. $1.45 

KrteGEeR, Murray. The Tragic Vision. Holt 1960 
$5 


Poetry and Criticism. 


(Continued on page 189) 
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Boys and girls and 
WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGRAW-HILL books 


Picture Books 
THE HAPPY LION’S QUEST 


By Louise Fario. Illustrated in three colors by RocEr 
Duvoisin. A beautiful picture book reuniting two good 
friends. Ages 4-8. 8 x 10. 32 pages. August $2.50% 


THE THREE WISHES 

Illustrated in three colors by Paut Gatpvone. The be- 
loved folk tale is given to a new generation of boys and 
girls by the gifted illustrator whose Old Mother Hub- 
bard and House That Jack Built, etc. have proven so 
popular. Ages 4-8. 9% x 7%. 32 pages. Oct. $2.25% 


THE TALE OF A TURNIP 
By Anira Hewett. Illustrated in color by Marcery 
Gut. A folk tale about a turnip that grew and grew 
until it took everyone from Grandfather to the tiny 
mouse to pull it up. Ages 4-8. 9% x 7%. 32 pages. 
October $2.50 
ANATOLE OVER PARIS 
By Eve Titus. Illustrated in three colors by Paut 
Gatpone. Anatole finds a giant kite and a sudden wind 
sends him and all his six charming children soaring 
through the sky of their beloved city. Ages 4-8. 7% x 
9%. 32 pages. September $2.50 


The Middle Group 
CHRISTMAS TREES AND HOW THEY GROW 


By Gren O. Brovcu. Illustrated in three colors by 
Jeanne Benoicx. All about the different kinds of trees 
we have at Christmas. Ages 6-10. 74% x 97%. 48 pages. 


October $2.50% 
BECKY’S ISLAND 
By Extsasetu Octrvie. An actual event in Maine his- 
tory is the basis for this engrossing romance of a young 
girl and a neglected Down East island. Ages 12-16 up. 
5¥% x 8. 160 pages. October $3.00 


LIGHT ALL AROUND 

By Ticuie S. Pine and Josern Levine. Illustrated in 
two colors by Bernice Myers. This sixth in the au- 
thors’ series of successful young science books answers 
questions about light everywhere, day and night. Ages 
7-11. 6% x 8%. 48 pages. August $2.50 


DANNY DUNN AND THE FOSSIL CAVE 

By Jay WituraMs and RayMonp Asrasuxw. I}lustrated 
by Brinton Turkie. Danny stumbles on the entrance 
to a cave and sets off a chain reaction of fun. Ages 8-12. 
5¥% x 8. 144 pages. September $2.95 


THE SHORT GUARD 

By C. P. and O. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Roperr 
HENNEBERGER. An action-packed story about a short 
boy who shows what he can contribute to a basketball 
game. Ages 12-16. 5% x 8. 160 pp. September $2.75 
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MIGHTY MO: 

The Story of an African Elephant 

By Jocetyn Arunpet. Illustrated by Westey Dennis. 
The popular author-artist team returns to the scene of 
their earlier success, Simba of the White Mane, to tell 
this powerful story of a young boy’s love for the free 
wild animals, a girl’s fear of them, and of a great ele- 
phant who roamed this country. Ages 8-12. 6x9. 128 
pages. September $3.00% 


LA VIEILLE FEMME ET SON COCHON 

LA VIEJA Y SU CERDO 

The Old Woman and Her Pig in French and Spanish 
editions. Illustrated in three colors and black-and-white 
by Paut Gatpone. Line for line translations with pho- 
netic pronunciation by Dr. Mary Finocchiaro, Associate 
Professor of Education and Director of the Foreign 
Language Institute, Hunter College. 94x 7%. 32 
pages. September $2.50 each 


HAND IN HAND 

Based on the prize-winning motion picture, this is the 
deeply moving story of an adventuresome pair of chil- 
dren who challenge the barriers society has set up be- 
tween their faiths. Photographs. All ages. Oct.. $2.50 


Teenages 
THIS CROWDED PLANET 


By Marcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by Mitprep Watt- 
rip. Ways in which men hope to win the race between. 
people and resources. 5% x 8. 160 pages. Sept. $3.00 


GUIDE TO ROCKETS, 

MISSILES AND SATELLITES 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged 

By Homer E. Newe t. Illustrated with photographs 
and diagrams. 6% x 9%. 80 pages. October $3.50 


CARBON 14 AND OTHER SCIENCE 
METHODS THAT DATE THE PAST 

By Lynn and Gray Poo e. Illustrated by P. A. Hutcu- 
ison. How modern science is rewriting the timetable of 
history. 5¥% x 8. 160 pages. September $3.00 


EXPLORING THE SEACOAST 

By Joun and Jane Greverus Perry. Illustrated by 
STEPHEN Krart. A voyage around the seacoasts of our 
country. 5¥% x 8. 192 pages. October $3.50 


COMPUTERS: 

From Sand Table to Electronic Brain 

By Avan Vorwacp and Frank Crarkx. Illustrated by 
Frank Atorse. The history and development of com- 
puters through the ages, and how to build various 
kinds at home. 5% x 8. 160 pages. October $3.25 


WHEN LOVE SPEAKS 
By Ameia EvizasetH Watpen. A girl’s first taste of 
professional theatre. 5% x 8. 192 pages. Oct. $3.00 


EXPRESS TO THE STARS: Rockets in Action 

By Homer E. Newe zt. Illustrated by Gustav Scurot- 
rer. A comprehensive picture of modern rocketry. 
Adult and teenagers. 5% x 8. 320 pp. October $5.95 


* Special library edition available. Prices and publication dates tentative. 
Send for illustrated catalog. Recommended science and social science lists available. 
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UN DAY will be observed Oct. 24, and promotion 
aids for the observance are obtainable without 
charge in the form of a UN Day Kit available from 
the United States Committee for the United Na- 
tions, 375 Park Av., NYC 22. Kit includes a sheet 
giving dispiay and program suggestions for librar- 
ians’ use; The Leaders Guide, a booklet telling how 
communities can celebrate UN Day and including 
a special section for libraries; The UN in Action, 
a 2-page leaflet with basic information and bibliog- 
raphy; publications list of the U.S. Committee for 
the UN; and the UN Day poster. 


FACING UP TO LIFE, a list of stories for young 
adults, briefly annotated, is obtainable free from the 
Director of Public Relations, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., Jamaica 32, N.Y. 


NATIONAL BIBLE WEEK will be observed Oct. 
16-22. The Layman’s National Committee, Inc., 
156 Fifth Ave., NYC 10, the interfaith organiza- 
tion which sponsors the observance will be glad to 
send, on request and without charge, posters, pro- 
grams, and material for use with the communica- 
tions media. 


THE NATIONAL BRAILLE CLUB, INC., an or- 
ganization of 1,300 volunteers and professional 
workers engaged in the production of books for 
the blind, held its fourth national conference in 
Chicago, May 10-12, Orders for the Conference 
Proceedings (available for $2) may be placed with 
General Conference Chairman Mrs. Julian Levi, 
5622 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“GROWTH OF A LIBRARY," 59 pages, reports 
on a Nazareth College Workshop on the Elemen- 
tary School Library, held in July 1960. The report, 
edited by Edwin C. Strohecker, is free on request 
from the Department of Library Science, Nazareth 
College, Louisville, Ky. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA'S COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, Tucson, has announced acquisition— 
through the aid of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York—of 2,500 color slides in the field of 
American art, bringing to 15,000 the total number 
of slides available for study at the College. The 
new acquisition includes examples of the arts of 
the American Indian and reproductions represent- 
ing a survey of the nation’s art heritage from 17th 
century colonial times to the present. 

Concurrently, the College has announced avail- 
ability of new slide reproducing equipment for 
duplicating any of the 15,000 slides in its total 
collection, with Dean Sidney W. Little’s statement 
that “We are now in position to supply represen- 
tative examples of art and architecture from our 
collection at very small cost.” Those in need of 
such materials should contact his office, 
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FREE REPRINT PACKAGE 10, ob‘aimble from 
Columbia S:gn Equipment Co., Coiumbia, Penn., 
includes a reprint of an article entitled “The York 
Film Library” (explaining; how the York City 
Schools developed and built up their film library 
and audio-visual department); a free sign; and data 
on the Columbia Sign Maker. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY LIFE, by Arthur J. Dibden, edition 5: a 
limited number of copies of this 31-page, multi- 
lithed bibliography are now available, Cost is 25c 
to cover postage and handling charges. Apply to 
Knox College Library, Galesburg, III. 


3-D ADVENTURE: Newest free booklist available 
from Cleveland Public Library is “Adventure in 
Three Dimensions in the Air, on Land, Beneath the 
Sea.” The list, which is briefly annotated, includes 
19 titles. Copies are available free for stamped, 
addressed envelope, which should be sent to the 
Order Department, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA DIVISION of Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh has made public announce- 
ment of “Pittsburgh in Pictures,” its collection of 
20,000 photographs of Pittsburgh people, places, 
and public events—from the past and present— 
for use in publications and displays. The collec- 
tion includes: historical pictures contained in the 
Library's Bingaman Collection, photographs as- 
sembled for The Pittsburgh Album, published for 
Pittsburgh's bicentennial observance in 1959; and 
pictures of raid-twentieth-century Pittsburgh devel- 
opment contained in the Pittsburgh Photographic 
Library, originally established at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

The collection, arranged in albums and files, may 
be consulted Mondays through Saturdays from 
9:00 to 5:00, but glossy prints of the pictures are 
also obtainable on request through a commercial 
agency. A table of costs will be sent upon request. 
Write for information to: Pennsylvania Division, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, 4400 Forbes Ave., 
Pittsburgh 13, Penn. 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF EARLIER CEN- 
TURIES: Resources for the Study of Economic 
History, A Preliminary Guide to Pre-Twentieth 
Century Printed Material in Collections Located in 
Certain American and British Libraries, 62 pages, 
compiled by Curator Dorothea D. Reeves of Har- 
vard Business School's Kress Library, is obtainable 
at $2 a copy, with a 20% discount to public, school 
and university libraries, but not to special libraries. 
Requests should be addressed to: Acquisitions 
Dept., Baker Library, Harvard Business School, 
Boston 63, Mass. 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE UNDERGRADUATE, 
THE ORGANIZATION: University of Tennessee 
Library Lectures Numbers Ten, Eleven, and 
Twelve, 1958-1960, have been edited by Lanelle 
Vandiver and published by the University of Ten- 
nessee Press, Knoxville, at $1 a copy. Contents are 
“Sources of Support for Libraries in American 
Universities by Benjamin Edward Powell, “The 
Undergraduate and His Library”’ by Louis Shores, 
and “Divisional Organization in the University 


Library” by Archie L. McNeal. 
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GUIDES TO NEWER EDUCATIONAL MEDIA: 
FILMS, FILMSTRIPS, PHONORECORDS, RADIO 
SLIDES, TELEVISION, the 84-page publication 
prepared by Margaret I. Rufsvold and Dr. Carolyn 
Guss, is published and distributed by the American 
Library Association (50 E, Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill.) in cooperation with the Office of Education, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. It identifies and describes all the existing and 
readily obtainable bibliographic tools and services 
—catalogs, indexes, periodicals, ——— listings, 
and services and journals of professional organiza- 
tions—which systematically provide information 
on the newer educaional media. 

Indexed by subject, title and author, the annotated 
handbook is based on a 1960 report compiled under 
a Title VIIB National Defense Education Act Con- 
tract between the U.S. Office of Education and In- 
diana University, supplemented by revisions and 
additions through February 1, 1961. Subject and 
media specialists cooperated with the authors in 
its preparation. 


AUDIO-LINGUAL LANGUAGE TEACHING: A 
32-page Selective Guide to the Acquisition of 
Audio-Lingual and Related Materials Useful in 
Teaching Modern Foreign Languages in the "New 
Key’ (With a Section for Latin) has been prepared 
by Paul M, Glaude, supervisor of foreign languages 
education of the New York State Education De- 
partment. It can be purchased at $1.50 a copy from 
the Chilton Co., Book Division, 56th and Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Penn. 


PICTORIAL MAPS: Full-color, agricultural-pic- 
torial maps of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Penn- 
sylvania are available free to libraries upon request 
to A. J. Miskell, Research Manager, Home State 
Farm Publications, 1010 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. The maps, 28” x 22”, will be mailed un- 
folded in tubes. 


THEATER COLLECTION: Two brochures made 
available by Cleveland PL are “The Library Sets 
the Stage,” a description of the theater collection in 
CPL’s literature department, and “The William F. 
McDermott Memorial Theatre Collection.” Single 
copies can be obtained without charge by dispatch 
of stamped, self-addressed envelope to the Order 
Department, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Supe- 
rior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


BASIC INSURANCE BOOKS: A reference list of 
basic insurance books has been compiled by the 
Library of the Insurance Society of New York, and 
published by the Insurance Information Institute. 

The leaflet is designed primarily as a guide to 
reading, with information covering casualty, fire, 
marine and surety insurance. However, it also con- 
tains source material for life and accident and 
health insurance. 

The publication is intended to assist those inter- 
ested in insurance as a career or for use by a 
ginner in the insurance business. Rather than being 
a selective bibliography, the leaflet attempts to 
offer a fairly complete listing of basic insurance 
texts. 

The book titles are listed under the various types 
of insurance and a brief note describes the material 
discussed in each edition. The pamphlet is avail- 
able through the III. at its New York offices, 
60 John St., NYC. 
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BOOKS ABOUT NEGRO LIFE FOR CHILDREN, 
Augusta Baker's 31-page annotated list, first pub- 
lished in 1957, has been brought out in a 1961 
edition. The booklet lists more than 200 books, 
all from the James Weldon Johnson Memorial 
Collection for Children, which is housed in New 
York Public Library's Countee Cullen Branch, 
Copies of the list are 25c each by mail from the 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave. and 42nd 
St., NYC 18 (or free at NYPL’s inquiry desk and 
at branches). Mrs. Baker recently was appointed 
Coordinator of Children’s Services at NYPL. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN MEMPHIS: Nathan Bedford 
Forrest and the Civil War in Memphis, compiled 
by Memphis Public Library’s C. Moffett Moore for 
Memphis’ Civil War Centennial committee, is a 
42-page bibliography listing materials available in 
Cossitt Library, the reference dept. of Memphis 
PL. “The span of information,” says a release, “in- 
cludes Forresi’s boyhood and character, the battles 
and engagements of the Civil War, regimental his- 
tories, the Ku-Klux Klan, casualties, occupations, 
and memorials.” There are more than 600 entries, 
many from Memphis newspapers. 

Copies of the bibliography can be secured for the 
cost of printing, $1. Requests should be directed 
to C. Lamar Wallis, Director, Memphis Public Li- 
brary, 258 S. McLean, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE CIVIL WAR FROM AN ARMCHAIR is the 
subject of an 11-page, annotated book and film 
list put out by the history and travel division and 
the Reynolds Audio-visual department of Rochester 
Public Library. A limited number of copies are 
available if request is accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed, 8c-stamped envelope. Address Miss Doro- 
thy S. Truesdale, Coordinator, Information Serv- 
ices. Rochester Public Library, 115 South Ave., 
Rochester 4, N.Y. 


THE PAPERS OF GENERAL WILLIAM STARKE 
ROSECRANS AND THE ROSECRANS FAMILY, 
ames V. Mink’s Guide to Collection 663, have 

published as UCLA Occasional Paper no. 12. 
Copies of the 39-page guide can be secured from 
the Gifts and Exchange Section, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles 24. Check or money 
order of $1 for each copy should be made payable 
to Regents of the University of California. 


THE BLUE AND THE GREY, a 12-page, illus- 
trated brochure, is a guide to the resources on the 
Civil War in the Free Library of Philadelphia, pre- 
pared for usefulness to those interested in serious 
research on the period. Free copies can be obtained 
from the Public Relations Office, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Logan Square, Philadelphia 3, Penn. 


A CATALOG OF COPY NEGATIVES DEALING 
WITH THE CIVIL WAR and selected from origi- 
nals in the Library of Congress's Mathew B. Brady 
Collection has been published by LC. Compiled by 
Hirst D. Milhollen and Donald H. Mugridge, the 
74-page catalog lists 1,047 photographic negatives 
of views and portraits concerning the Civil War. 
It can be purchased from the Photoduplication Serv- 
ices, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., at 
75c a copy. Prints from the negatives listed in the 
catalog also can be purchased from the Photodupli- 
cation Service (as can a 35mm positive film, at $15 
a copy, postpaid). 
(Continued on page 188) 
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(Continued from page 186) 
BOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS, 65 pages, paper- 


bound, contains 11 addresses given at an American 
Book Publishers Council conference of educators 
and publishers last February. The contributors 
examined today’s new classroom trends and fore- 
saw for tomorrow a classroom revolution brought 
about by the more effective use of books. The 
pamphlet is edited by James Cass. Contributors are 
Morton Botel, Ralph Adams Brown, Francis S. 
Chase, Richard Corbin, John H, Fischer, Dan Lacy, 
Virginia H. Mathews, Martin Mayer, Filomena 
Peloro, Julius Schwartz, Abram W, VanderMeer. 

It is obtainable at $1 a copy from ABPC, 58 W. 
40 St., NYC 18. 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS TO OWN: Over 100 
“Books to Own: Recent Books and Old Favorites 
for Any Child’s Bookshelf” are described in a free 
list of that title prepared by the Children’s Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Public Library, 5201 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Parents and other 
adults who wish to use the list as a guide to birth- 
day or Christmas gifts will find full purchasing 
information given for each book, together with the 
age range for which the books are best suited, The 
list is divided into “Books for Younger Children” 
and “Books for Older Boys and Girls” (over 10). 


GROWING UP WITH BOOKS and GROWING 
UP WITH SCIENCE BOOKS, two briefly anno- 
tated reading lists compiled in the offices of Library 
Journal, have been published in their 1961 editions. 
The former lists 250 of the all-time best books for 
children—old favorites and modern classics—ar- 
ranged by age and subject. The latter lists some 
200 of the best books in science for children of all 
ages, chosen with the assistance of Julius Schwartz, 
Consultant in Science to the Bureau of Curriculum 
Research of the New York City Schools. Books for 
both lists were selected with the help of librarians 
and booksellers. 

Either booklist is available at $3.35 per 100 
without imprint. With imprint, prices are $4.80 
per 100; $8.40 per 250; $15 per 500; $27.50 per 
1,000; $125 per 5,000. Orders should be addressed 
to the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th St., 
NYC 36. 


TELEVISION AND CHILDREN: The Television 
Information Office, 666 Fifth Ave., NYC 19, an- 
nounces a new publication which is available with- 
out charge from Dept. WL. The 52-page publica- 
tion, Television and the Child, ‘an empirical study 
of the effect of television on the young,” is reprinted 
from the study by Hilde T. Himmelweit, A, N. 
Oppenheim, Pamela Vince, and associates. The 
study, initiated by the BBC, was sponsored by the 
Nuffield Foundation. Based largely on surveys of 
children in five British cities, the scientifically based 
study was four years in preparation and is of in- 
terest both in Britain and elsewhere. 

Television Information Office also sends word 
of the availability without charge of a new publi- 
cation by Paul Witty. It is Televiewing by Children 
and Youth, Eleven Years of Surveys and Studies, 
and summarizes 11 yearly studies of television 
viewing by children, parents, and teachers in the 
Chicago metropolitan area. The material, first pre- 
sented in addresses before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, appeared in 
the Feb. 1961 issue of Elementary English, from 
which the present publication is reprinted. Address 
requests to Dept. WB at address above. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CINEMA ON CHIL- 
DREN AND ADOLESCENTS, AN ANNOTATED 
INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY, has been 
published by Unesco as no. 31 in the series of 
Reports and Papers on Mass Communication, Price 
of the 106-page publication is $1.50 and orders 
should be sent to International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 
27. 

Another Unesco publication obtainable from the 
same source is F. Donker Duyvis and M. E. Schip- 
pers’ 23-page study, “Document Reproduction Serv- 
ices, Their Efficient Organization and Manage- 
ment.” Price is 50c. The study is reprinted in 
pamphlet form from the November-December 1960 
Unesco Bulletin for Libraries (vol. XIV, no. 6). 


DEVELOPING A GOOD SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAM, a guide for librarians, teachers, and 
principals, is a 40-page publication issued by the 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Imaginative in format and admirably illus- 
trated with 38 photographs made in North Caro- 
lina schools, the publication offers practical sugges- 
tions for planning and implementing an effective 
program of school library services, Copies can be 
secured at 50c each from: Director of Publications, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C. Orders should be accompanied by check made 
payable to “State Treasurer.” 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF EDUCATION FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY SERV- 
ICES is the title of a policy statement by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers (21 pages). Copies 
can be obtained from the Council at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copies 35c 
prepaid. Quantity rates: 10-99 copies, 30c each; 100 
or more copies, 25c. 


STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS, an 18-page 
manual for librarians by Brother Franciscus Willett, 
C.S.C., can be obtained at 50c a copy pp. from the 
National Catholic Student Library Assistants Asso- 
ciation, Holy Cross High School, 26-20 Francis 
Lewis Blvd., Flushing 58, N.Y. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE UNIT: 
A new Scholastic Literature Unit, for use in the 
junior high school grades, has been published by 
Scholastic Book Services, The unit, which consists 
of more than a hundred paperback books, is based 
on the theme of ‘Family.’ For information about 
the program, write to Scholastic Book Services, 33 
W. 42nd St., NYC 36. 


PRESENTING TOP TEENAGE READING SINCE 
1955, WINNERS AND NOMINEES, a lively, an- 
notated booklist, has been issued by the Young 
Adult Services, Dallas Public Library, Dallas, 
Texas. Single copies can be had free. 


EARLY TORONTO NEWSPAPERS, 1793-1867 
is the title of a handsome illustrated brochure 
compiled by the staff of the Toronto Public Library 
and published by the Baxter Publishing Company 
of Toronto in cooperation with the library. The 
booklet, edited by Miss Edith G. Firth, head of 
the library's manuscript and Canadian history sec- 
tion, describes briefly all of the 82 known weekl 
or daily papers published in the Town of Yor 
and the City of Toronto before Confederation, most 
of which are to be found in the Library's collection. 

The development of newspaper publishing in 
Upper Canada, especially in Toronto, is described 
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in an introduction by Henry C. Campbell, chief 
librarian, and there are two indexes, one of news- 
papers, the other of editors and publishers, - Price 
of the publication is $1. 


TAGORE: A Tagore booklist has been published 
by Cleveland Public Library to commemorate the 
Centenary of the Indian author and philosopher. 
Single copies are free on receipt of a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope, which should be mailed to 
Order Department, Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. If several 
copies are desired, please write the Order Depart- 
ment for details. 


FILMS, a catalog and index to the collection of 
16mm informational, educational and documentary 
sound films at the Dallas Public Library, 1954 
Commerce St., Dallas 1, Texas, with March 1961 
Supplement, is obtainable without charge from the 
Audio-Visual Department. Original catalog is 67 
pages, including a subject index. Supplement is 
3 pages. 


CUTLERY: A BIBLIOGRAPHY, believed to be the 
first bibliography of the subject printed, has been 
published by the Sheffield City Libraries, England. 
The pamphlet, listing 250 books and articles, can be 
obtained from the City Librarian, Central Library, 
Surrey St., Sheffield 1, England, at 2/4d. 


NEW RESEARCH TOOL FOR RADIO AND 
TELEVISION: Dr. Kenneth Harwood, head of the 
University of Southern California’s Department of 
Telecommunications, reports that with the aid of a 
new research tool, students, professors, and librar- 
ians in radio and television can search the main 
catalogue of the university library in the privacy of 
their homes and offices. From their own list of li- 
brary holdings in radio and television they know 
the exact author, title, edition, place of publication, 
publisher, date, and call-number of any book, peri- 
odical, or thesis in the library. They use the list 
as a guide in ordering new books and in borrow- 
ing books from other libraries. 

Radio and Television Holdings of the Univer- 
sity Library (Los Angeles: University of Southern 
California, 1961) can be ordered from the Library 
Photoduplication Service of the university. A Xerox 
print of more than 100 pages is made from micro- 
film #3688, with approximately 17 entries to the 
page. The microfilm is made by photographing the 
upper part of each catalog card in the classifica- 
tions of radio and television. Orders are filled with- 
in seven to ten days at a price of $7.28 for an 
unbound Xerox copy and $2.35 for a microfilm 
copy. 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS: To help readers find the most useful titles 
among the 725 educational publications issued dur- 
ing 1960, the Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore 
has made available a leaflet describing briefly 45 
outstanding books. The books were selected with 
the help of educational authorities from all parts of 
the United States. Reprints of this list, which ap- 
peared originally in the May, 1961, issue of the 
NEA Journal, ate available from the Publications 
Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathe- 
dral Street, Baltimore 1, Md., at five cents a copy, 
cash with order. 
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Quote 


. the dilemma of higher education is that a 
normal college time span permits only the develop- 
ment of either an undisciplined generalist or a 
narrowly trained specialist, No such gap in the 
training of leaders can be enjoyed in a progressive 
society. 


“The dedication of this great new library sug- 
gests one of the answers. The educational dilemma 
could be solved if every college graduate were 
given the skill of extracting knowledge from a 
library and motivated by a desire to do so.”— 
Ralph M. Besse, President of the Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company at the dedication of the 
Library-Humanities Building at Case Institute of 
Technology. 


Not that there is any thing sacred, per se, about 
a book. Lies do not become truth merely by being 
printed, any more than rotten fish becomes palatable 
by being served on Haviland china. No one can 
properly defend any authoritarian burning of books 
to impede a free currency of thought. But to make 
“book burning” a blanket indictment hardly tallies 
with either reason or reality. Some books should be 
burned or buried just as we burn or bury other 
trash or noisome garbage.—S. Omar Barker in the 
April 1960 issue of “Rodgers Library Notes,” Mex- 
ican Highlands University, Las Vegas, N.M. 
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Loomis, CHARLES P. Social Systems, Van Nos- 
trand 1960 $6.50 

McKeENziE, ARTHUR E. E, Major Achievements 
of Science. 2v Cambridge 1960 $5.50 

MARGENAU, HENRY. Open Vistas. Yale Univer- 
sity Press 1961 $5 (Trends in Science, v3) 

Monk, SAMUEL H. The Sublime. University of 
Michigan Press 1960 pa. $1.95 

QUENNELL, PETER. The Sign of the Fish.’ Viking 
1960 $4.50 

RuBIN, Louis D. and JOHN R. Moore. The Idea 
of an American Novel. Crowell 1961 $7.50 

RuDMAN, Harry W. and IrvING ROSENTHAL, eds. 
A Contemporary Reader. Ronald 1961 pa. $3.40 

SLICHTER, SUMNER H. Potentials of the American 
Economy; ed. by John T. Dunlop. Harvard 
University Press 1961 $7.50 

SPENGLER, JOSEPH J. and WILLIAM R, ALLEN, eds. 
Essays in Economic Thought: Aristotle to Mar- 
shall, Rand McNally 1960 $8.50 

THEATRE ARTS (periodical). Theatre Arts An- 
thology; ed. by Rosamond Gilder. Theatre Arts 
1961 pa. $2.20 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN £3. 
degree needed in Southern California town of 
14,000. Excellent climate. Salary open. Apply: 
City Librarian, Santa Paula, California. 


with 








THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE Inc. 


offers to ALL libraries 
Business—Educational—Public—Research 
a specialized service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


The 
professional 
lettering 
iechnique 


LP 


Are you qualified to serve as ADULT 
SERVICES CONSULTANT for one of the 
most stimulating and forward-looking library 
situations in the United States? 

This position has unlimited opportunities 
for a librarian with initiative and vision. Con- 
sultant will serve as COORDINATOR OF 
ADULT SERVICES for 40 member libraries, 
and will be free to develop any type of program 
in cooperation with the Library Directors. 


Write for 
literature and samples 


Stik-a-letter Co. 
Rt. 2, Box 1400, Escondido, Calif. 





_ Requirements: Library Science degree, plus 
six (6) years experience, three (3) of which 
must be in Adult Services. 

Salary range: Minimum $8,250, Maximum 
$10,920, in six (6) years. Fringe benefits: 
liberal vacation and sick leave, 35 hour week, 
Social Security, New York State Retirement 
and Health Insurance coverage. Apply to: Mrs. 
Lillian C. Van Mater, Director Nassau Library 
System, 320 Fulton Avenue, Hempstead, N.Y. 





ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN II to 
take charge of Adult Public Services. Graduate 
degree from approved library school and two 
years experience. $5,616-6,682, fringe benefits, 
outstanding library community of 36,600 near 
Detroit. Apply to Leo T. Dinnan, Librarian, 
Oak Park Public Library, 14200 Oak Park 
Blvd., Oak Park 37, Michigan. 





ASSOCIATE LIBRARIAN City of Santa 


Fe Springs seeking Associate Librarian for 
immediate placement to assist Librarian in Ad- 
ministration of library and specializing in chil- 
dren’s library work. College degree in Library 
Science required, with experience in children’s 
library work desirable. Salary: $470-$563. 
Applications available at Santa Fe Springs City 
Hall, 9836 Jersey Avenue, Santa Fe Springs, 
California. 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN to administer new 
branch quarters. Challenging opportunity in an 
expanding branch system for young branch 
librarian to develop program and services for 
one of seven branches in the system. Flint’s 
newest branch. 100,000 circulation. Library 
degree and minimum of two years experience 
required. Beginning salary up to $6,721 depend- 
ing on experience. Annual increments to $7,565 
Apply: Flint Public Library, Personnel Ottice, 
1026 E. Kearsley St. Flint, Michigan. 





CATALOGERS: The Free Library of Phil- 
adelphia seeks additional staff to assist in the 
assembling of collections for new branches and 
Philadelphia’s first regional library. Positions 
available for students attending library school 
(starting salary $4271), recent graduates 
($5364), graduate librarians with two years’ 
experience ($5615), and reviser ($6152). Cata- 
logers work under the direction of experienced 
supervisors. All non-professional duties per- 
formed by well-trained clerical staff. Apply: 
Grace P. Slocum, Personnel Officer, Free 
Library, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. If you have 
a library degree and 2 years experience in 
children’s work, you will be interested in our 
opening. Brand new building, in growing 
southern California city of 30,000. Salary 
$410 to $490, depending on qualifications. 
Ideal climate, excellent living conditions. 
Social security, state retirement, paid health 
insurance. Send resumé to Librarian, Orange 
Public Library, Orange, California. 





PERIODICAL LIBRARIAN wanted for 
Medical College Library. Must have Library 
Science Degree and Medical Library Associa- 
tion Certification; professional experience. 
Library on beautiful campus in the Green 
Mountains on Lake Champlain. Send resume— 
Personnel Department, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont. 





The Nassau Library System has a vacancy 
for a SENIOR LIBRARIAN I who is in- 
terested in a cataloging position with un- 
limited opportunities for advancement, 
Requirements: Library Science degree, plus 
two (2) years experience. 

Salary Range: Minimum $6060, with five 
annual increments reaching a maximum of 
$7380. Fringe benefits include a 35 hour 
week, Social Security, Ncw York State Re- 
tirement System, Health Insurance, liberal 
sick leave and vacation, Modern, air-con- 
ditioned building located in Hempstead, N.Y. 
Apply to: Lillian C. Van Mater, Director 

Nassau Library System 

320 Fulton Avenue 


Hempstead, N. Y. 
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CHILDREN’S WORK-HEAD $6320-7790 
(8 steps) Planning and developing juvenile 
program for library system (9 branches), super- 
vising story hours, selecting books for Main 
Children’s Room as basis for system-wide 
selection, promoting library relations through 
publicity, booklists, community contacts. 5th 
year degree, plus two years successful library 
experience including work with children. Usual 
fringe benefits plus. Apply Miss Alta Parks, 
ass Director, Gary Public Library, Gary, 
ndiana. 





HEAD, ART DEPARTMENT needed at 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. Position re- 
quires direction of 4 professional librarians and 
1 clerk, and competence in handling extensive 
collections in the fine and useful arts, including 
costume design and architecture. Works with 
art librarians and museum curators in the 
Delaware Valley area. Graduate degree in li- 
brary science, art background, and 4 years’ 
library experience required. Beginning salary, 
$6152. Apply to: Grace P. Slocum, Personnel 
Officer, Free Library, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN, Female. For village 
of 23,000, located only 30 minutes from Chi- 
cago’s Loop. Challenging opportunity to help 
plan new library building. Public library ex- 
perience and degree required. Salary from 
$5,400. Thirty-eight hour week, retirement bene- 
fits, liberal cumulative sick leave. Month vaca- 
tion plus time for professional meetings. Staff 
of four, plus pages. Annual circulation, 100,000. 


Send complete resume immediately to Grover C. 


Gantt, Trustee, 7903 Westwood Drive, Elmwood 
Park 35, Illinois. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for growing 
Public Library. 5th year library degree, ex- 
perience and administrative ability necessary. 
Pleasant suburban environment convenient to 
Chicago. New building (1958) adequate staff 
(10 full time), excellent budget. Municipal 
retirement program, sick leave, vacation, 
other fringe benefits, Salary open. Apply: 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Park Ridge 
Public Library, Park Ridge, Illinois. 





LIBRARIAN. Employment opportunities 
open for Librarians in Anaheim, California. 
Salary range for beginning level position is $447- 
$469-$493-$517-$543. The starting salary may 
be at any point within the existing salary range. 
Anaheim is a growing city of 115,000, centrally 
located in the Los Angeles metropolitan area 

The library is undergoing a period of expansion 
and provides excellent opportunities for worth- 
while professional experience and advancement. 
A one million dollar central library and a new 
branch library are currently under construction. 
Fringe benefits include California State Retire- 
ment Plan, paid health insurance, paid vacations, 
sick leave, and Credit Union. Graduation from 
an accredited library school is required. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Personnel De- 
partment, City Hall, 204 East Center Street, 
Anaheim, California. Telephone: KEystone 
3-1321. 





HEAD LIBRARIAN: Fergus Falls, Min- 
nesota. Needed because present librarian to be 
married. City located in vacation land and 
beautiful lake area of Minnesota. City of 14,000. 
Recently remodeled and enlarged public library. 
Salary $5800-$6000 or more, depending on edu- 
cation and experience. Forty hour week, four 
week vacation. Public employment retirement 
and Blue Cross benefits. Requirements: Degree 
in Library Science. Apply: Bob Allison, Board 
of Trustees, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 





Growing Central California library system has 
two professional openings. 


LIBRARIAN I—Children’s Division 
LIBRARIAN I—Reference Division 


5-step salary scale with automatic advancement 
to 2nd step after 6 months. 40 hour, 5 day 
work week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vaca- 
tion, social security, state retirement and health 
insurance. For application and details write 
Director of Library Service, Public Library of 
Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, California. 





NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY has 
positions for field librarians for public and 
school library service—also Bookmobile Li- 
brarian. Attractive salaries depending on quali- 
fications. Apply to: Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, 
Head, Public and School Library Services Bu- 
reau, Division of State Library, Lalor and 
Jersey Streets, Trenton 10, New Jersey 





PUBLIC DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN: 
Senior reference position open in department 
with a collection of over 1,000,000 documents 
published by municipal, state, federal, and 
foreign governments. Staff of 5 professional 
librarians and 6 clerks. Fifth year degree in 
library science and 2 years experience required. 
Beginning salary, $5615. Apply: Grace P. 
Slocum, Personnel Officer, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN-CATALOG- 
ER for newly remodeled library near two of 
Ohio’s twelve largest cities. Opportunity for 
recent or not so recent graduate to help develop 
community programs. Industrial community 
Four weeks vacation after first year. Excellent 
state retirement. Salary $4,000-$5,000, depending 
on qualifications. Position now open. [Box 


Number WRI-91] 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and 
progressive library on North Shore. Library 
degree required. Salary $5,200 to $6,200, de- 
pending upon experience. Month’s vacation. sick 
leave, and retirement benefits. Apply Toseph M. 
Pollock. Librarian, Highland Park Public Li- 
brary, Highland Park, Illinois. 
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ST. CLAIR SHORES Public ere | has 
a position open for a Librarian II. A degree 
from an accredited library school and two years 
of appropriate experience required. Beginning 
salary $5,616 increasing to $6,370 by the end of 
42 months. Vacation, sick leave, group insur- 
ance, social security and pension. Civil Service 
requirements must be met. Apply to Mrs. 
Virginia MacHarg. Librarian, St. Clair Shores 
Public Library, 22500 Eleven Mile Road, St. 
Clair Shores, Michigan. 





BUSINESS AND SCIENCE LIBRARIAN 
to develop new department in new air-condi- 
tioned building. Salary open. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for busy Chil- 
drens’ Department in new air-conditioned build- 
ing. Fifth year degree required. Experience 
desirable. Salary open. 

YOUNG ADULTS LIBRARIAN to pro- 
mote challenging program. Fifth year degree 
required. Experience desirable. Salary open. 
Apply: Miss Thelma Andrews, Abilene Public 
Library, Abilene, Texas. 





PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


LIBRARIAN The Library Service Centre 
of the CALGARY SCHOOL BOARD re- 
quires a general services assistant for expand- 
ing school libraries program. Qualifications: 
library degree preferred but suitable training 
and experience accepted in lieu of degree. Salary 
based on experience and qualifications. Five-day 
week; one month vacation; pension and insur- 
ance benefits. State qualifications fully in reply- 
ing to: Personnel Assistant, Calgary School 
Board, Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 





YONKERS PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Yonkers, Westchester County, 
New York—25 minutes from 
Times Square 


Population: 190,000 


Location: 


Bookmobile—circulation 1,000,000 
Brook Branch (68,000 square 
conditioned) opening in 
a staff of between 


3. branches 
Our new Sprain 
feet, completely air 
January, 1962 will employ 
60-80. 

Our expanding program means that many new 

positions are available in all fields of speciz ity 
(Circulation, Extension, Children’s, Young 
Adult, Reference, Audio-Visual) and at varying 
levels (Department Heads, Assistant Depart- 
ment Heads, Junior Librarians). We welcome 
inquiries from qualified applicants. 
* Salary Schedule: Junior Librarian—$4950- 
$5550—no experience; Assistant Department 
Head: $5600-$6600—minimum 2 years ex- 
perience; Department Head: $6600-$7600— 
minimum 4 years experience 

23 working days vacation, 15 days sick leave 
annually 
* Improved salary schedule expected in Jan- 
uary, 1962. Appointments above the min- 
imum can be made based on experience, 
Apply: Grinton I. Will, Director 


Yonkers Public Library 
Yonkers, New York 
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y Magazine Service 
Abrams, Ha ‘ 
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WANTED: 
and have full charge of 
community. Salary $5200. 
degree and experience. 
Mohr Memorial Library, 
Island. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as _— 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 
Catalogues on Request. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


experienced librarian to set up 
new library 
When applying state 
Marion J. 
Rhode 


in small 


Address 
Johnston 11, 
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**, .. areal contribution to the librarian’ s working tools.” 
$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 
° Sterling Powers Publishing Co. . 
748 S. Paseo Street ° Covina 1, California 
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WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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“Out-of-Print” books? 





U-M quality Xerography 
the economical way 


Every factor that enters into quality 
reproduction: compactness, usability, 
durability, and economy has been 
thoroughly researched for the pro- 
duction of O-P books at University 
Microfilms. 

Special tough thin paper (12 Ib. 
substance) with a high pH meets 
the standards for durability set by 
recent librarian research. O-P vol- 
umes are seldom thicker than the 
original book, often thinner. Efficient 
production methods result in a price 
of only 34 cents the octavo page. 





They’re here for you 


—at low cost 


Any library—any size, any place—need no 
longer be handicapped through lack of source 
materials in providing complete service. 

Most significant works ever published are 
available through University Microfilms’ 
unique film-xerography service on O-P books. 


FREE Catalogue 


Titles you need may al- 
ready be listed in this Cata- 
logue, or Supplements. 
Send for your copy. Enclose 
your current want list for 
quick quotation. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


on 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 











$4975 ] 
‘497 & ue 
enamel finish. 














It’s handy, it’s handsome, it’s 

quiet! Economical, too! Under 

Choice of actual test this book truck was 
Tan or Gray : loaded with 160 pounds, twice 
baked on the load of its capacity of 82 
enamel finish. average size library books, and 
f * Easy to pushed over a 2” threshold more 
maneuver than 25,000 times. Results? No 

affect on its welded construction! 


Also available in 3 shelf models with either 
flat or sloping shelves. 


50 


Calif YEARS oF 
SERVICE 
423). Hamde 4. New Haven, Conn TO LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


For Complete Details, Write For Descriptive Folder 











